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SILICONE PREVIEWS 


it hasn't been done but could 
G-E silicone rubber be ed for piping? 


It’s lighter and m« flexible than 


eats St wa ihe and more exe ha 
A gig LINE corners, insulates f 

10 YOUR 

FUTURE? 


a. 


G-E SILICONES FIT 


You might be surprised at the variety of applications that manufac- 
INTO YOUR FUTURE 


turers already have found for General Electric silicone products. 
For example, G-E silicone mold release agents keep railroad : _ = send you yr 
mee ee - 7 bad ~ ooklet — 7 S ne Story — 
couplings from sticking; G-E silicone “bouncing putty” adds zip ier deactines whet GE at: 
as the center of U. S. Royal golf balls; G-E silicene fluids help to : cones have accomplished so far. 
, It may give me ideas on 
. . + ae , ii how you can fit from the use 

One of the outstanding properties of G-E silicones is an ability 
f.. of these unu terials. Just 
to resist heat. As a result, G-E silicone rubber is being used for F write: General Electric Com 
£ i } 

pany, Section B Waterford, 
, New York. (I da: Cana- 
applications where ordinary rubber would’ be impractical. ee / — 
° 7 dian Genera ric Com- 


keep electrical insulators on “high lines” free from moisture. 


gaskets on jet engines, as a seal on oven doors—and for other 


pany, Ltd., 1 


THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 





It’s nice to pick up the tele- 
phone and hear an alert, friendly 
voice come over the wires. 


It may be the familiar “Voice 
with a Smile” of the telephone 
operator. Or a friend or business 


< lr 4 
' ‘mm @ 


customer. Or a stranger you're 
meeting — and judging —for the 
first time by telephone. 

Any time is a good time for 
telephone courtesy. But right 
now, when the rush is on and 


minutes are scarce, it is doubly 
appreciated. 

All ’round the clock it saves 
time and tempers and helps every- 
body get more things done, more 
quickly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Foiling heat in the heavy duties"” 
“To improve performance of 
heavy duty truck and diesel 
engines, we need a new steel 
to resist cutting action and 
warpage of valves caused by hot 
exhaust gases.”” A*E*Service 
answered customers’ needs 
with another “‘first,"’ Carpenter 
21-12N Valve Steel to provide 
new competitive advantages 
in engine performance. 


Giving stainless a new '' personality” 
Problem as thrown at 
A+E*Service by Carpenter cus- 
tomers: “Give us a different 
stainless we can machine easier, 
faster, at less cost.’’ Solution: 
The first Free- Machining Stain- 
less, invented by Carpenter 
years ago. Once again, Carpenter 
customers were frst to benefit. 
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for the plant 


that wants fo 


lead the field with new products 


Yours may be one of the plants that is 
developing new products for more sales 
and profits. If so, you'll find you can 
benefit in many ways from ‘Carpenter's 
Applicaticn Engineering Service. 
A-E+Service is Carpenter's way of helping 
you fit the right specialty steel to the job. 
And in the process, it goes many steps 
further in helping you come up with a 
better product, and ways to produce that 
product faster at lower cost. 


That's why it’s second nature to a Carpenter 
man to ask about the job requirements 
when you order steel. He’s not being nosey. 
It's bis job to make sure you get a steel that 


produces more than just “desired results.” 
That’s AeE+Service. Quite often, this re- 
quires drawing on the added experience of 
is teammates back in the Mill laboratory. 
his t back in the Mill laboratory 
If ‘‘tailoring’’ steels will help, that’s 
A-E-Service, too. 


Many times, when the customer is satisfied 
with results, we're not. To us, it’s a constant 
challenge to help improve ‘‘established” 
products, make possible new products, and 
save vital man-hours in the bargain. That 
is why so many improvements constantly 
come from Carpenter laboratories to make 
possible the impossible of yesterday. It’s a 
habit with Carpenter A+E+ Service. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e« READING, PA. 


Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 
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veryone Can Count on 
EDER-ROOT 


Military reconnais- 
sance men know the 
value of the “intelli- 
gence reports” faith- 
fully rendered by these 

' Veeder-Root Distance and Topog- 
raphy Counters. And other men, who 
have to do the close figuring in other 
arms of the service, they too count on 
Veeder-Root Counters in more ways 
than you could shake a “slip-stick” at. 


Now if we can help you to help 
these men, by figuring out some new 
and unusual application of Veeder- 
Root Countrol in defense production, 
then you can count us at your serv- 
ice, beginning right now. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. +» GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada «. Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 


Counts Eerything on Earth 





If You Make ao 


Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


Shop Tools... roma 
Be 








that has grown through actual 
service since the early days of 
the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 

ate in pioneering new 

wires to meet or an- 

ticipate industry’s 

growing needs. 

In the years that 
follow 

This Belden 

Program Is 

—TO BE 

CONTINUED 














eeee URE, WITH elden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS—Start with the right wire— 


a wire engineered for the shop tools you 


produce. 
CUT COSTS—In lower assembly costs 


—in less production line waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. 
It pays by reducing customer com- 
plaints—cutting comebacks for re- 
pairs. To “Wire right’’ 1s low-cost 
customer good-will insurance. 


Plus Protection cuT cos TS —Speci fy Belden. 


in Belden Belden Manufacturing Co. 
Power Supply 4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Cords Chicago, Illinois 
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U.S. Rubber conveyor belts 
A help modernize a 
E. yt *\ coal unloading dock 


(At left) 48’-wide belt conveyor transporting coal 
from boat unloading tower to another belt con- 
veyor extending on trestle down through length 
of coal storage area. 


NIN 


looking along trestle-mounted belt conveyor. Coal is dis- 


charged through tripper on to belt serving bridge tramway 
that feeds stockpiles. 


To attain greater efficiency and reduce handling 
costs in a coal unloading dock at Lake Superior, 
a conveyor belt system was recommended by a 
well-known engineering firm. The United States 
Rubber Company was selected to design, manu- 
facture and install the conveyor belts which syn- 
chronized handling of coal at the rate of 770 
tons per hour from ship to storage pile. The 
installation is the first of its type in the Lake 
Superior Region, and comprises over 4000 feet 
of U.S. Giant conveyor belting. 

This efficient coal-handling system is the result 
of 3-Way Engineering. “U.S.” engineers work 
with consulting engineers and with manufactur- 
ers of conveyor equipment. This teamwork has 
solved many a materials handling problem, large 
and small, throughout industry. It pays to take 
up such problems with U.S. Rubber engineers. 


Write to address below. PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





A True Story*of HOW a Manager 
was able to manage 


1. Here is Fred Donovan, merchandise man- 
ager of a large city department store. With an 
annual income of $15,000 and a bright future, 
he has nothing to worry about 


3. Fortunate for him that he did, for on 
November 18, 1948, Fred became seriousl 
ill. A subdural hematoma, or crania 
hemorrhage, followed later by arthritis 
completely disabled him. 


Mord: The best time to insure against loss 


of income due to sickness or accident is before 
your earning power is curtailed or stopped. The 
yest way to insure is with a Union Mutual Non- 
Can policy. It is the only type of insurance that 
cannot be cancelled by the insurance company 
and that guarantees you the privilege of renewal. 


Your Union Mutual agent can explain these facts 
and can help you to select the policy best suited 
to your particular needs. You'll find his office 
listed in the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


2. But one day in May, 1948, when his friend 
and golfing partner, Jim Tabor — agent for 
Union Mutuai— explained the unique fea- 
tures of UM sickness and accident insurance, 
Donovan took out two policies “just in case.” 


4. Today, although Fred will never be able 
to resume his former job, he is able to get by, 
thanks to regular monthly payments from his 
Union Mutual policies, plus some part-time 
business activity. And, more important, al- 
though Fred Donovan would now be consid- 
ered uninsurable by any insurance company. 
he is sure of those regular monthly payments 
because his Union Mutual sickness and acci- 
dent policies are noncancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable for their full term. 


For a simple, factual story of Union Mutual “Non-Can” insurance — 
what it is and what it does for you — 


write us for a free copy of "THE WHOLE STORY” 


today 





* This true case history is typical of many Gopent Union Mutual policy- 
better di income 


holders who know they can’t buy 


FOUNDED 1848 


Zar youl Own peace of wind eee 


Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencies im principal cities 


PORTLAND. MAINE 
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® Biggest Deal... 


small businessmen in this 
That’s what Telford 
swing with the Pen- 


. yet for 
mobilization 
Taylor is trying t 
tagon. 


® Biggest Decision... 


. on the fate of New England’s 
woolen-worsted industry is in the mak- 
ing. Employe ay they must elim- 
inate the Seuth’s competitive advantage 
on wages if they are to survive. P. 38 


® Biggest Pool 


overable oil. That’s 
to call the Spraberry 
field in Western Texas. Now Spra- 
berry is yielding—grudgingly, but abun- 


dantly. P. 82 


of unr 
what they used 


® Biggest Mess... 


. of his ¢ lhat’s the prospect 
for Juan Peron. Argentina, one of the 
world’s great beef producers, is having 
meatless days P. 189 


® Biggest Is the Word... 


for N York in many ways. 
For busines , it means balancing big 
advantages aga big disadvantages if 
you want to operate profitably. P. 136 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Books 144 
Business Abroad 189 
Business Outlook 9 
Canada 110 
Cities 136 
Defense Business 180 
Figures of the Week 15 
Finance 168 
History 101 
International Outlook 187 
Labor 32 
Management 

Marketing 

The Markets 

Munitions 

New Products 

Production 

Readers Report 

Regions 

Research 

Technology 

Transportation 

The Trend 

Washington Outlook 
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HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


RE6.u. 5. pat. OFF 


SINEWED FOR EXTRA STRENGTH 


WITH DU PONT “CORDURA 
... extra flexibility... better troughing! 


Belting reinforced with this Du Pont 
“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon today 
is thinner, yet stronger. This provides 
better troughability and thus better train- 
ing .. . whether loaded or empty. 

That’s because fibers of “Cordura” 
are stronger than natural fibers. They 
provide full strength in much smaller- 
gaugecord, greater strength with less bulk. 

You'll find “Cordura” today in a wide 
variety of products .. . the unseen com- 
ponent that makes truck tires stronger 


for fibers today ... 


pocccee eee 


Name. 
Address. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING,..THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


and safer at high speeds, hoses lighter 
yet tougher, V-belts smaller yet more effi- 
cient. It will pay you to specify “Cordura” 
for any of these products you use. 

And this heavy-duty Du Pont yarn 
may well be able to help you improve 
your product or process. Send the cou- 
pon now for the free booklet “‘Sinews for 
Industry.” It tells how “Cordura” im- 
proves products you use, and may also 
suggest improvements in products you 
make. We'll be glad to work with you. 


or fibers to come . . . look to Du Pont 


Textile Fibers Department 


E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421B-1, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


Company 





PUTTING —-f¢v%r- TO WORK FOR LUKENS STEEL 


. Heine 


Driving motors for this mill, which will develop 21,000 hp, couldn't operate 
for long without costly maintenance if they didn't “breathe” clean air 


SCRUB THE AIR 
FOR BIGGEST PLATE MILL 


Over in Coatesville, Pa., Lukens Steel 
Company operates the biggest steel 
plate rolling mill in the country. This 
behemoth swallows 55-ton ingots and 
spews them out as plates up to 195 
inches wide. Electrical equipment driv- 
ing the rolls is as big and tough as the 
job demands. Yet dirt particles so small 
you can’t see them can bring the whole 
operation to a standstill. 


How? Minute airborne particles build 
up on windings—cause overheating, 
fire or electrical failure. Answer? Wes- 
tinghouse PRECIPITRON® for elec- 
tronically cleaning the motor ventila- 
tion air. This electronic air cleaner 


takes over where other air cleaning de- 
vices give up. It is so efficient it traps 
even the microscopic particles that 
make up smoke. 


This efficient electronic air cleaner— 
PRECIPITRON—has meant remark- 
able operational savings in many ways 
to industrial plants, commercial build- 
ings, laboratories—even homes. You'll 
find it worthwhile to see if Westing- 
house can help you put air to work, too 
—with air cleaning, air conditioning or 
air handling. Call your local Sturtevant 
office, or write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


5-80239 


Westinghouse 


These PRECIPITRON units clean 200,000 cfm of ven- 
tilating air for Lukens’ mill motor and control room. 


Six AXIFLO® Fans develop steady pressure to draw 
air through PRECIPITRON, force it into motor room 


Five SILENTVANE® Fans draw the cleaned air 
through mill motors and generators to cool them. 
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Lots of businessmen this week were suffering famine amid plenty. 


Yet it’s hard to see anything but boom in the longer-range picture (page 
21). The sustaining elements of rising defense expenditures and huge out- 
lays for plant expansion insure over-all purchasing power. 
Even so, that sounds like Pollyanna stuff to those being hurt today. 
As if consumer apathy weren't bad enough, the military has been 
canceling contracts under the “stretchout’’ program for arms output. 
* 


This is a secondary shakeout after the Korean buying booms. 


Business ordinarily is in a trough between Christmas and Easter. This 
year the dip is deeper than usual; major appliances are barely moving at all, 
and many other retail lines are disappointing. 

Store men, nevertheless, with sales down only about 5%, feel better 
than manufacturers, who have trouble selling at all. 

* 

Declining prices aren't helping the present situation any: 

(1) Smaller tags encourage the consumer to “wait a little longer.” 

(2) Jittery markets create inventory worries. Everyone tends to wait 
the thing out—eat off the pantry shelf—until prices stabilize. 

a 

Inventory liquidation is creating a deadly dullness now. But it is highly 
unlikely that this will last very long. 

Manufacturers had virtually stopped adding to inventories by the 
final quarter of 1951 (buying by defense plants was offset by liquidation 
elsewhere). Wholesalers and retailers, meanwhile, started to reduce stocks 
as far back as last June. 

The value of wholesale and retail inventories has been pulled down 
about $2/2-billion. That leaves a void if consumers start buying. 

* 

What will consumers do? Nothing would please manufacturers more 
than to know the answer, and nothing is much more unpredictable. 

Money isn’t the problem. People, by choice, are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The merest whim might change this. So might new styles. Goods 
overbought in the 1950 and 1951 splurges are being used up. 

But the surest spur of all is lacking: Prices are not rising, nor is there 
any immediate sign of an upturn. So why hurry? 

* 

You probably are tired of hearing that consumers are “oversaving.”’ 
It sounds a mite academic when you can’t sell, wnen everyone you meet 
says: ‘If everybody is saving, who’s got the money? | haven’t.”’ 

But this saving isn‘t just an economist’s dream. The tide will turn. 
































* 
People had more money last year, after taxes, than ever before. 
Spendable income was almost $223-billion, up $18Y2-billion, according 
to the Washington estimates. Moreover, by the fourth quarter, after-tax 
income was running at an annual rate of $228-billion. 
But the money didn’t go for goods and services. In the last nine 
months of 1951 savings piled up at a rate of $22-billion annually. 
Saving, at that rate, about canceled the rise in spendable income. 
* 
Estimates of saving often have been criticized, of course. Some of the 
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money “saved” is payment of old debts. Some of it isn’t liquid; you can’t 
spend money you have put into life insurance. 

Worst of all, “saving” is a residual, or book-balancing, figure. The 
economists tot up income after taxes. Then they compute spending. 
What's left, they say, was saved. There can be a wide margin of error. 

But there is a crosscheck on these Dept. of Commerce estimates. The 
Securities & Exchange Commission tracks down where money is going. 

Thus, in the third quarter, people added a cool $4-billion to cash and 
bank deposits. And that’s really hot money. 

* 

When consumers save more than 10% of their income after taxes (as 
they did in the last quarter of 1951), or even 8.3% (as they did for the year 
as a whole), a lot of people are interested in the reason. 

These percentages were topped only during the wartime shortages. 

People expected shortages in 1951, so they overbought. When the 
shortages didn’t develop, they sat on their hands. Savings piled up. 

On that theory, you can expect a turn—perhaps after taxes are paid. 

a 
Improvement in consumer spending can’t come too soon for textiles. 

















Prices of cotton woven fabrics now are down about where they were in 
last year’s slump. And that puts on an awful squeeze, because raw cotton 
then cost 36¢ a Ib., against about 41¢ now. 

Wool prices now are almost as low as after last year’s 50% crash. 
Synthetics are slack. Hosiery mills are closing right and left. 

Only silk is perking up—the first flurry of note since 1941. The price 
now is $4.95 a Ib., against $4 as recently as last August. 

* 

Troubles in the shoe industry are mirrored in the price of hides. Quota- 

tions now are around 19¢ a lb., against 34¢ last September. 








This tumble hardly can be blamed on an oversupply of hides; cattle 
slaughter has been lower than in most recent years. It’s mainly that shoe 
manufacturers are playing the game close, waiting for sales to improve. 

Then, too, plastics are nibbling steadily at leather’s markets. 

. 

Employment in January was more than 700,000 higher than a year 

ago, in spite of all the business unsettlement. 








Nevertheless; about 11%4-million workers were cut off payrolls between 
December and January. Of these, about 900,000 didn’t even look for jobs; 
thus, they were not added to the ranks of the unemployed. 

Employment went up to 2,054,000, the Census Bureau estimating the 
month’s rise at 380,000. But this is 300,000 under a year ago 

a 

Effects of the disruptions in civilian business are perhaps better meas- 
ured by insured unemployment than by the over-all labor force figures. 
(The jobless total and the number drawing unemployment compensation 
uon’t always move exactly the same for various complicated reasons.) 

Insured unemployment rose about 450,000 between December and 
January. 

In the same period a year ago, insured unemployment rose only 200,- 
000. The total today, at 12-million, is low—but 250,000 above last year. 
This contrasts with estimated unemployment 300,000 under last year’s. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 16, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 

















Tall Texas Tales notwithstanding, the great Lone Star Stat¢ is 
entitled to boast a bit about its progress as a chemical producer. 
Without crowding the cattle at all, Texas has made room, espe- 
cially along its Gulf Coast, for the greatest expansion the 
chemical field has ever seen—-over a billion dollars in plant in- 
vestment since 1939! 

Columbia-Southern is proud to be among the pioneers in the 
industrial development of Texas and its neighboring states. Its 
plant at Corpus Christi, in operation since 1934, was the first 
alkali producer in the Southwest. And its plant at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, which began production in 1946, manufactures impor- 
tant additional tonnage of chlorine and caustic soda for this area. 

These plants, together with those at Barberton, Ohio, Natrium, 
West Virginia, and Bartlett, California, provide ideal locations 


from which to serve the major industrial markets of the nation. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 








Corpus Christi and Lake 
Charles plants serve the 
expanding industrial 
needs of the Southwest 

plus other important 
markets through Gulf 
ports, Mississippi water- 
ways and rail connections. 
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Barberton and Natrium 
plants are centrally lo- 
cated in relation to the 
huge Northern industrial 
area. 


Bartlett supplies soda ash 
and sesqui-carbonates to 
the Pacific Coast. 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE °* CALCIUM CHLORIDE * 
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MENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, Calcene TM) * CHLORINATED 
BENZENES * MURIATIC ACID * PERCHLORETHYLENE 
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Why the Sensimatic is faster . . . Engineered 
for fast, continuous operation, the Sensi- 
matic posts faster because it computes 
while in motion. \t gives the extra speed 
advantages of early key release and 
early tabulation. The direct drive 
mechanism of the Sensimatic starts its 
automatic functions more quickly and 
surely —eliminates waste motion. And 
the operator has less to do. 


Why the Sensimatic is easier to operate . . . 
Every operator function Se been 
simplifie to require minimum effort. 
Forms are easily and quickly inserted 
and aligned—and the work is always 
completely visible. Figures being posted 
are visible, as well as the lines above. 
After a brief period of instruction any- 
one can operate a Sensimatic. 


Why the Sensimatic cos's less . . . Behind 
the Sensimatic is the engineering genius 
and productive skill of one of the 
wens leading manufacturers of busi- 
ness machines, with an unsurpassed 
reputation for dependability. Burroughs 
know-how has cut costs through in- 
genious simplification of moving parts, 
and compact design. Sensimatics are 
priced hundreds of dollars less than 
you might expect to pay for such a 
widely useful machine. 


Q 
\ IC is the heart of Sonsumatic Magic 


The sense plate, or “mechanical brain,” 
directs the Sensima automatically through 
every figuring operation and carriage move- 
ment. One sense plate will control any four 
accounting oper ations —and with a twist 

of the job-selector knob the Sensimatic 

moves immediately into the next 

g operation. Any num- 

of sense plates can be 

-—so there's no limit 

1¢ number of account- 

jobs the Sensimatic 


j 
oO 
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Latest, most versatile of the revolutionary 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines 


Yet this machine is so amazingly versatile 
that it will handle even the simple applica- 
tions profitably. It’s ready for any job at the 


Here is an amazing new model of a business 
tool that meets squarely the need by business 
today to get more things done in less time. 


On every count—speed, flexibility, ease of 
operation, range of application, dependability 
and price—the Burroughs Sensimatic “300” 
can stand the most critical comparison. It is 
an achievement that opens up whole new 
fields of applications to Sensimatic account- 
ing ... that points the way to savings of time 
and manpower never before possible. 

Because the Sensimatic ‘300" remembers as 
many as 11 different figure totals at once, it’s 
equipped to handle the most complex 
accounting operation facing your business. 


turn of the job-selector knob, And, with all its 
exclusive features, the Sensimatic is compact, 
easy to operate, and economical to buy. Built 
to Burroughs unsurpassed standards of 
quality, it will give years of dependable, 
money-saving service. 

Call your Burroughs man today. Ask to see a 
demonstration of the superb Burroughs 
Sensimatic “300.”” You'll find the Burroughs 
office nearest you listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone book. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Many businesses do not need an accounting machine with 
the capacity of the Sensimatic “300.” Yet, their accounting 
Operations are complex enough to benefit materially from 
Sensimatic multiple-total, automatic accounting. For these, 
the five-total Sensimatic “200” delivers all the exclusive 
Sensimatic advantages of speed, flexibility and ease of 
Operation—with greater economy. 


other Great Sensimatics to help America get things done | 
= r 


The Sensimatic “100” is flexible enough to meet a// the 
accounting needs of about 60 per cent of America’s busi- 
messes. It’s just as fast and easy to use as the “300” and 
“200,” and its low price will surprise you. Call your Bur- 
roughs man today. Let him demonstrate the Sensimatic 
model best suited to your business. Let him show you how 


much time and expense a Sensimatic can save you. 
Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bur rouchs 
’ —« J hd ® 
P a ) 





Men and equipment are permanently protected 
by ‘Century’, Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets 


Consider 


High on the side of this catalytic cracking tower 
there are no wind breaks... no shade. . . nothing 
to block driving rain and the fury of storm. Yet 
inside the elevator tower it’s always dry . . . always 
protected ...always ‘“‘a nice day.” “Century” 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets make a com- 
pletely weather-tight enclosure—give permanent 
protection to men and equipment. 


And, despite the fact that the tower is exposed to 
the elements, maintenance will never be a problem. 
For in addition to resisting weather, “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated can not burn, rot, or rust— 
rodents and termites can’t hurt it. It doesn’t even 


Natae made chsteslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison 
has made it serve mankind since 1873 


need protective painting to preserve it 
the maintenance costs these characteristics save! 
“Century”’ Asbestos Corrugated can be applied 
quickly, easily, inexpensively. The large-size sheets 
are exceptionally strong, but they can be cut and 
drilled with ordinary working tools—can be fast 
ened in place with a minimum of labor 


Whatever your building plans—new construction, 
expansion, or modernization—it will pay you to 
consider cost-saving ‘““Century’’ Corrugated Asbes 
tos-Cement Sheets for both siding and roofing 
We'll be glad to send complete details on request. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 



































§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above)... . . °2365 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,079 
Production of automobiles and trucks 101,191 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $38,432 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 7,456 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) N.A. 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)........... ewe 1,738 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Se one ne ne ee meee 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 446.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 305.9 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 348.7 
Pee eee goer (ims Age. TH)... ........ 2... nc ccvacesesbasseeses 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). anigt cae so:gusweech heMeana eee ae $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.). (eFaccdvsrncseDeaewaeeurpeswe 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.50 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............+ Seen ie 40.73¢ 
I INI 5. <.¢.5:5-5 4's 00000040 40d sanicensentadanadaaenieen $2.15 


FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). . o occ ccccccccece 191.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Bes issues, Moody's)... Veabie as cccccecvece 3.53% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 238% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............+++e+005 ates 53,571 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................+++ pee 73,746 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,110 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,356 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,656 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . . 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb. 9. + Markets closed. 


Preceding 
Week 


$236.1 


2,090 
+102,402 
$39,087 
7,572 
6,225 
1,870 


458.2 
314.5 
355.7 
4.131¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.52 
42.13¢ 
$2.25 


190.9 
3.60% 
23% 


53,706 
73,729 
21,267 
32,074 
24,554 


Letest Preceding 
Month Month 


$257.1 $256.5 
$21.7 


Year 
Ago 


231.8 


1,969 
116,020 
$56,357 

6,957 

5,861 

1,569 


532.5 
379.4 
416.0 
4.13 le 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
# 

$4.40 


175.9 
3.16% 
14-2% 


50,781 
69,225 
18,321 
31,093 
23,260 


Year 


$244.4 
$21.0 


+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). N.A. Not available at press time, 8 Date for Latest Week’’ on each series om request 
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311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.059% 
1-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,22) 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$177.7 
$18.9 


t Revised. 
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$.S. United States, largest vessel ever built in American 
waters. Naval Architect: Gibbs & Cox, Inc, New York. 
Builders: Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Virginia. 


A FLOATING POWER PLANT GOES TO SEA 


It’s America’s largest and fastest 
ocean liner—the S.S. United States. 
In design, construction and equip- 
ment it’s a modern wonder, with 
power sufficient to supply the elec- 
trical needs of a fair-sized city. For 
the ship’s fire alarm system, emer- 
gency lighting, and the operation of 
many vital emergency units includ- 
ing fire-screen doors, seven large- 
capacity Exide Batteries are used. 


Where dependability is vital, you’ll 
find Exide Batteries. There is a type 


and size for every storage battery 
need. They provide motive power 
for battery-electric industrial trucks 
and mine haulage units of every 
make. Railroads use them for signal 


> 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Rea Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of. 


systems, car lighting, air-condition- 
ing, diesel locomotive starting. 


Thousands of Exide Batteries are 
used by telephone and telegraph 
companies, radio and television sta- 
tions, electric light and power plants. 
Municipalities use them for fire 
alarm, police telegraph and civil 
defense systems. They are vital 
equipment on airliners, jet planes 
and bombers. And on millions of 
cars, trucks, buses, and tractors, 
they daily prove that “When it’s 
an Exide, you START.” 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 © Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 16, 1952 


The big question on defense: Are we slicing it too thin? 

A bitter row is smoldering. It’s an old issue—guns vs. butter. Civilian 
Washington made the decision for a defense stretchout. It has the 
authority. By stature, civilian officials boss the military. But the 
military resents the defense slowdown. It has responsibility for the 
nation’s security, and it feels security is being jeopardized. So it’s 
threatening to tell its side of the story to the public. 

All business has a stake. Involved is how much of the economy shall 
go into weapons and how much shall go into civilian markets. 


For perspective, look at what the military wants and what it got. 

A $71-billion defense budget is what the chiefs of staff proposed. 
That’s the top Army, Navy, and Air Force brass. Their judgment was 
that $71-billion was needed for minimum safety. 

It was cut to $52-billion by Truman—a real budget slash. That way, 
Truman could show a 1953 budget of $85-billion, instead of $104-billion. 
This smaller budget avoided other problems—deeper cutbacks in civilian 
goods and the threat of acute shortages. 


The military calls this too risky. The high brass says in private that 
it was an economic-political cutback to avoid voter annoyances. 

Behind the charge are these facts: U.S. foreign commitments are 
growing, not diminishing. For example, we have told the Chinese that 
we will retaliate if they go into Indo-China. Presumably, that means we 


will hit mainland targets. And we are moving slowly in the Korean talks. 
After six months of negotiations, the Reds are stronger than ever. We are 
losing air superiority, which makes our troops vulnerable. Then, in the 
Middle East, we are underwriting the stake of the British. 

Military judgment on the war risk is that it hasn’t diminished to the 
point where we can afford a slower, more comfortable buildup. 


The parallel with 1948 can’t be overlooked. Then, as now, it was con- 
venient for the Administration to cut back the nation’s defense. The 
military critics of what’s going on today are quick to point this out. Truman 
put a ceiling on military expenditures to lower the danger of inflation and 
ease shortages. And in June, 1950, the Reds went into South Korea, and 
we had a “police action” on our hands. The current fear is that the 
stretchout will invite new Red aggression. 


Air chief Vandenberg may take the issue to Congress. He’s under 
pressure to get the “military story” to Congress while it debates the 
stretchout. His friends in Congress will give him the chance. 

The net result may be an increase in defense funds above what Truman 
has proposed. Congress is always security-minded in election years. And 
it regards big air power as the alternative to big ground forces. But it 
won’t restore anything like the full amount the services asked, barring 


some new war crisis. 
a 


Ellis Arnall, the new price boss, has his eyes on the Justice Dept. 
If Truman is reelected, he wants to be attorney general. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK ostinuec) 


WASHINGTON Manly Fleischmann may stay as DPA chief. He planned to quit 

BUREAU in the spring. But Truman has intervened, urging Fleischmann to stay 

FEB. 16, 1952 at his DPA post. The President argued that it’s tough for him to get 

r . good men just before the coming elections. So Fleischmann now is 
thinking about staying. 





There’s less talk of inflation among Truman’s advisers. The danger 
still exists, of course, and will remain as long as the government. takes 
such a big share of production for defense. But there’s less concern about 
severe shortages that might set off a price-boosting buying spree. 

More metal for civilian hard goods will be available this year than 
the experts calculated before the defense stretchout. Already, military 
turnbacks of allocated metals are showing up. Example: 30- to 40- 
million lb. of aluminum have been released, and part of this will be used 
in the production of civilian goods, such as autos and appliances. Thus 
the threat of real shortages is being blunted. 


A one-year extension of controls is all that Congress will vote. 
This doesn’t mean Congress thinks controls can be lifted next year. But 
by keeping the law on a year-to-year basis, Congress has a check on the 
law’s administrators. They are less likely to “run wild” when they 
know they must go to Congress each year for a new lease on life. 

Truman doesn’t expect a tougher law from Congress. He recom- 
mended a tightening up (page 28), especially on prices and credit. Aides 
say this is good politics: If a new war scare should send prices soaring 





before November, Truman can blame it on Congress for not giving him 
the sort of controls he asked for. 


a 

An experimental UMT still is no certainty. The House may vote it, 
late this month. But the vote will be close. 

The Senate is the big hurdle. Farm, labor, and church organizations 
are turning their guns against the idea of permanent conscription in 
the U.S. A suggestion being discussed among senators is that action 
on UMT be delayed as long as there is a draft law on the books. 





The political battle for Senate seats will center in a few states. 
To get control of the Senate, the GOP has got to pick up three seats, net. 
The real contests will be for seats held by these Democrats: Moody, 
Mich; Benton, Conn.; Kilgore, W. Va.; O’Connor, Md.; and Chavez, 
N. Mex. Usually, Senate control goes to the party winning the White 
House when the majority is as thin as it is now. ; 

The battle for House seats will be hot in some 90-odd districts. 
These are the districts that either Republicans or Democrats won in 1950 
by majorities of 5% or less. Even more than the Senate, House control 
usually goes to whichever party puts its man in the White House. 


Scandals: New leads are coming up all the time, in news stories 
and information citizens are supplying to committees of Congress. But 
Congress is slow to follow them up. The explanation is that members 
are busy with their own reelection plans and are reluctant to spend 
time on issues that might not help them in their own district or state 
fights. It may be that the GOP will miss the bet that might tip the scales. 
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Takes a lot to lay a carpet in the jungle 


The scene is “darkest Africa”. 

But Africa is lightening. Man’s quest 
for minerals, for new areas for agriculture 
and trade, is slashing ultra-modern, glar- 
ing-white air strips in once impenetrable 
jungle. 

Those pavers, portable air compressors, 
pumps and air tools—such as you might 
see working a city street—are Worthing- 
ton Blue Brutes going to “lay a carpet’”’ 
in that hole in the jungle. 

Thus, Worthington, a major producer 
of equipment for public works, industry 


pumps - water tréatment - comminutors 
air compressors - sir tools 


Lower-Cost Manufectaring—pumps 
com: steam turbines - motors 


power transmission - air conditioning i ion - 


and farm, brings the fruits of American 
technical genius to the strange places of 
the world. 

And illustrates, too, how the unique 
American talent of diversification helps 
public, employees and stockholders. For 
Worthington makes many things—not 
just construction equipment and pumps, 
but also engines, water works machinery, 
power transmission, petroleum equipment, 
air conditioning and refrigeration, many 
others. 

Such diversification builds stability . 


makes Worthington, 112 years old, astrong 
link in the far-flung chain of American 
business. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Petroleum Products—compressors 
+ pumps - chilling equipment 


ing systems 
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It's no time to guess—about Quality 


Cling to the tried 

and true, in 

Ball Bearings too. 

New Departure not only 
makes them of 
unsurpassed quality 

but builds in 

predictable performance 
under known cenditions. 
Consult a New Departure 
engineer while your 
design is in the 

blueprint stage. 


Nothing Rolly Like 2 Ball. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


F GENERAL M TORS = BRISTOL, COMMNECTICUT 
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@ The new schedules of arms produc- 
tion are good news for most businessmen. 


«€ They will take some of the frenzy 


out of this year, ease some scarcities. 


@ And they stretch out the mobilizo- 
tion boom into 1954 and 1955. 


@ Even if there's a bobble before June, 
this is the business prospect in. . . 


'52, '53, '54: Prosperous but Orderly 


The stretchout of the military pro- 
gram (BW —Jan.12’52,p19) has become 
definite enough this week to force busi- 
nessmen to take account of it in their 
forward planning. 

Fitting the stretchout into the gen- 
eral business picture, you come out with 
these conclusions: 

¢ Sometime between now and next 
June there may be a disconcerting 
bobble in business. It will be short and 
will not cut deeply into production or 
employment. 

e In the second half of 1952 busi- 
ness will be booming. But the boom 
won’t turn into any feverish scramble 
for men and materials. In short, busi- 
ness will be prosperous but orderly. 

¢ Throughout 1953 the boom will 
continue—and through 1954 as it looks 
now. Government spending will put 
a high and stable floor under the 
economy. 

e There will be no violent price 
inflation in 1952 and 1953. But the 
general trend of prices—and costs—will 
be upward. 

¢ There will be no sellers’ market 
in consumer hard goods. The customer 
will stay in the saddle. 

This is the broad picture. Individual 
companies and individual industries 
may find their own lot a good deal less 
comforting. Some of them will feel 
the stretchout directly, in the form of 
canceled contracts or subcontracts, in 
sudden switches of demand from one 
item to another. Some will be clipped 
by short-term swings in commodity 
prices. And some may find that the 
consumer mulishly refuses to buy their 
goods. 
¢ Threat Removed—But bv and large, 
the economic effects of the stretchout 
will be healthy. The new schedule .of 
military production removes a threat— 
that the U.S. economy would become 
dangerously overloaded during the 

riod of maximum mobilization, dur- 
ing the second half of 1952 and the 
first half of 1953. At the same time, 


the stretchout extends the length of 
the program by at least another year. 
In the road the economy must travel 
the stretchout substitutes a plateau for 
a peak. 

In this respect, the stretchout should 
reassure a number of thoughtful busi- 
nessmen—Philip Reed, chairman of 
General Electric, for one—who have 
argued that we were trying to mobilize 
too fast and too furiously (BW—Dec. 
15°51,p24). 

It Jould also make life simpler for 
mobilization officials. They have set 
up their controls on the assumption 
that throughout the arms program there 
would be room in the economy for 
guns and butter both; under the new 
schedule, this assumption looks com- 
fortably safe. Under the old one, there 
would have been dangerously little 
butter in 1953—and probably too much 
of it in 1954. 


|. The Military Stretchout 


To a lot of businessmen, talk about 
the stretchout—especially the official 
pronouncements that come out of 
Washington—still doesn’t add up. 

This week, for example, chief mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson declared in 
a speech that “There is no cutback in 
realistic production schedules.” The 
Dept. of Labor forecast that the coun- 
try’s manpower requirements would 
rise by 3.5-million in the next two years, 
mainly as a result of mobilization. And 
President Truman called on Congress 
for a stronger price control act to keep 
the inflationary effects of rising mili- 
tarv spending in check. 

With all this in mind, the business- 
man might be inclined to dismiss any- 
thing he hears about a stretchout as 
just some more of the argle-bargle of 
bureaucracy—except for the hard fact 
that contracts are being canceled or 
slowed down. That, and the fact that 
Washington now forecasts an easier 
supply of scarce materials in later 1952 


and 1953, are the two things that make 
him wonder, 

¢ History—To make sense out of all 
this, the businessman has to look at 
what has happened to the Pentagon's 
plans in the past year and a half. 

In the summer of 1950, just after 
the Communists started their drive in 
Korea, the U.S. decided to prepare 
for the grim possibility of an all-out 
war. A top decision was made: to ex- 
pand basic economic facilities across 
the board—steel, aluminum, oil, elec 
tric power, and all the rest—and at the 
same time to expand capacity for arms 
production to perhaps 80% of what 
we would need to fight a full-scale war. 

As for arms on hand, the plan was 
to produce enough to fight for a year. 

After the Chinese came into Korea, 
the plans became firmer and bigger. By 
the fall of 1951 the Pentagon’s charts 
showed a picture something like this: 

¢ Spending for military hard goods 
and construction (including arms aid 
to allies) was due to hit about $2-billion 
a month by January, 1952. 

¢ Throughout the year it would 
rise, reaching $3.6-billion a month or 
better in January, 1953. 

Add in pay and allowances, research 
and development, and all other military 
spendings and you would get a total of 
about $5-billion a month at the start 
of 1953—$60-billion a year. 
¢ But in 1953—So far, we are running 
right on schedule. And the timetable 
for 1952 still stands. The stretchout 
makes no difference in the January, 
1953, target. It’s still $3.6-billion for 
hard goods, $5-billion total. 

Where the stretchout takes effect is 
in the schedule for 1953. Back last 
fall, the Pentagon intended to keep on 
building up the pace of arms produc- 
tion during the first half of 1953. It 
was shooting for total spending of 
about $7-billion a month by the middlc 
of the year. Of that, about $5-billion 
would have been hard goods. 

Then, around the middle of 1953, 
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the military planned to start slowing 
down again. oe a peak of $7-billion 
a month it intended to cut back to 
about $3-billion or $3.5-billion a month 
sometime in 1954. On that basis, 
spending for hard goods would have 
come down to something like $2-billion 
a month. 

¢ Squashed Peak—This is where the 
stretchout comes in. The White House 
has pressed a firm thumb down on the 
peak shown in the Pentagon’s charts, 
smushing it forward into the future. 

Instead of cranking up to still higher 
production levels in the first half of 
1953, we will take $5-billion a month 
as the ceiling rate. We will hit this 
ceiling in January, 1953, just as the 
old schedule provided. But we will 
stay there—instead of first going higher 
and then coming back down. 

Through the second half of 1953 
and through 1954, we will keep on run- 
ning at the $5-billion ceiling rate—in- 
stead of cutting back. On this basis, it 
will be some time in 1955 before the 
military has built up the stockpiles of 
equipment it wants. 


ll. The Business Stretchout 


At this point, a businessman might 
still conclude that nothing has really 
happened, that the stretchout is some- 
thing that exists only in the minds of 
the military. The delivery schedules 
for 1952 are the same under both 


timetables. The old schedules for 1953 


never existed except in the head of 
some procurement officer—and_there- 
fore were of significance to no one 
but his psychiatrist. 

But the fact is businessmen know 
that expectations and intentions are 
real things, even if ey oy don't. 
To get deliveries in the first half of 
1953, the military has to place orders 
sometime in 1952. And contractors 
have to start stockpiling materials, hir- 
ing men, organizing their assembly 
lines. Consequently, a cut in the level 
of military deliveries planned for the 
summer of 1953 makes a real and im- 
mediate difference to contractors in 
1952 
¢ Cancellations—This explains the con- 
tract cancellations that are going out 
now. The services—especially the Air 
Force—have been letting contracts on 
the assumption that the old delivery 
timetable would stand. Now they are 
scaling down to the stretched-out pro- 
gram. The Air Force had been count- 
ing on reaching its goal of 143 wings 
around the middle of next year. In- 
stead it is now scheduled to reach that 
target about the middle of 1954. 

The stretchout also explains why mo- 
bilization officials now predict that the 
supply of metals available for civilian 
producers will hit its low point in the 
second quarter of this year. Military 
demands will be rising steadily in the 
final half of the year—but the rise will 
be a good deal slower than it would 
have been under the old schedule. So 


Tracking Video Tax Dodgers in Britain 


People watch television furtively in Britain 


—to duck the tax on TV receivers. The 
government is going to make it hotter for 
them with this new truck. Sensitive equip- 
ment, hooked up to loop aerials on the 
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roof, picks up telltale signals from the 
line-scanning coils of a receiver. The re- 
ceiver can be tracked to the house where 
it’s working; if the owner has no license 
for his TV receiver, too bad. 





that is coming in will 
he increased military 

minum. Even cop- 
toward the 


the new capacit 
more than cover 
take of steel and a 
per may get a litt 
end of the year 

All this mean 
is going to put 
U.S. economy tha 
had expected 
¢ Dip?—Put the 
and you pretty 
bility of a real sel 
neck inflation 

In fact, in the 


Casier 


military spending 
pressure on the 
most businessmen 


two facts together, 
| rule out the possi- 
market or a break- 


yt run you raise the 
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tary budget fo ist two and a half 
years. This me total federal bud- 
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On top of that, industry is planning 
to spend some $21-billion on capital 
expansion thi vhich would make 
1952 the bigg tal spending vear 
yet (BW—Feb.2’52,p7¢ Shortages of 
materials may rimp in these ex- 
pansion plans, but the demand will be 
there all the sa And most of what 
can’t be spent t year will carry over 
into 1953. 
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big military pros 
expansion pros 
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great. Also, the day of reckoning will 
be further in the future. We will have 
more time to grow up to our expanded 
capacity before the military orders start 
to shrink. As a result, we will avoid the 
double danger of a quick inflation fol- 
lowed by an equally quick deflation. 
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Three Disasters 
for Elizabeta 





NewARK 
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CULPRIT ? Quick candidate for the blame was Newark Airport itself. So, until investigation finds the underlying cause . 


Third Plane Crash Shuts Key Airport 


Everyone who knew anything about 
airplanes had reassured the people of 
Elizabeth, N. J. A third air crash in 
the city, they said, would be the rarest 
coincidence in the history of commer- 
cial aviation. ‘The chances against it 
were a million to one. 
¢ Quick Money—If you had put down 
a dollar at those odds, you would have 
become a millionaire at 12:20 last Mon- 
day morning. For at that moment a 
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giant National Airlines DC-6 roared 
out of a clear moonlit sky. It crashed 
across the roof of an Elizabeth apart- 
ment house, instantly setting it aflame 
and killing four tenants, then exploded 
onto the playground of an orphanage. 

Thus within two months, three air- 
liners going into or coming out of near- 
by Newark Airport had crashed into 
the city. Of the 117 people who lost 
their lives in these recent tragedies, 


a dozen were citizens of Elizabeth. 
¢ Roaring Protests—For the remaining 
112,000 townsmen, this was the end. 
For months—long before the first crash 
of a C-46 into the Elizabeth River Dec. 
16—they had loudly protested low-fly- 
ing planes from Newark Airport, a key 
part of New York’s air transport facili- 
ties. When the second crash occurred 
on Jan. 22, the clamor arose to a roar. 
By this week a petition for the com- 
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lete removal of Newark Airport bore 
25,000 signatures—nearly one-quarter of 
the population. 

Before they could present the peti- 
tion, the third crash came. And it was 
more effective than any petition could 
be. Even before the fires were out and 
all the dead and injured removed from 
the wreckage, the Port of New York 
Authority closed down Newark Airport 
tighter than a drum. As owner and 
operator of the four major airports in 
the New York area, it said it would 
not reopen Newark until a thorough 
investigation had been made. Two days 
later at a six-hour meeting, 25 airlines 
and other interested parties unanimously 
backed the move. 
¢ Public Pressure—The PA acted en- 
tirely as the result of public pressure, 
not because it feels Newark Airport is 
either unsafe or to blame for the 
tragedies. In fact, just hours before the 
third crash, the PA had released a state- 
ment going into great detail about the 
airport's proved safety record. 

It canceled the statement right after 
the crash. Even wiser was its quick 
closing of the airport. Said Edward 
Cohn, Union County prosecuter, next 
day: “If they hadn’t closed the airport, 
the people of Union and Essex Coun- 
ties would have gone there in the morn- 
ing and closed it.” 

The community’s rage after the third 
crash was demonstrated by Elizabeth’s 
mayor, James T. Kirk, himself so livid 
that he tripped over his figures of 
speech: “That airport must go, bag and 
baggage.” 
¢ Blame?—Actually, blame for the 
three crashes cannot be so neatly placed 
on either the airport or the PA. Appar- 
ently, all the crashes were due to me- 
chanical or structural failures of the 
planes themselves, over which the PA 
and the airport obviously have no con- 
trol. Moreover, the PA is merely the 
airport landlord—it is responsible only 
for the land and structures, and for the 
construction of new buildings and run- 
ways. 

Even this last job is subject to a 
guiding hand by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. PA has nothing to do 
with flights, aircraft operation in any 
respect; the CAA operates the control 
tower, supplies personnel for it, and 
furnishes all equipment that has to do 
with operation of oluns, on or off the 
ground. 

* Bad Location?—Then is the location 
of the airport at fault? It wasn’t consid- 
ered so back in 1927, when a fact-find- 
ing committee found it to be the best 
of six airport sites in the metropolitan 
area. Nor is it considered so today by 
commercial airlines pilots, who almost 
unanimously praise it as one of the 
safest and best airports in the country. 

Said one pilot: “I'd rather land on in- 

struments at Newark than at any other 
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airport.” Newark’s safety record bears 
out this feeling: No commercial airlines 
passenger was killed there between 
1929 and the first Elizabeth crash last 
Dec. 16. 

¢ Offending Runway—But Newark does 
have one serious weakness, as far as the 
safety of Elizabeth is concerned. That 
is that Runway 6, the instrument run- 
way, points directly toward the center 
of the city—and this runway was in- 
volved in all three crashes. Therefore 
the glide path of any incoming plane 
runs above Elizabeth, some three miles 
from the end of the runway (map, page 
23). That is why all three crashes 
took place within a radius of a mile 
and a half. (The last crash occurred 
while the pilot, who had just taken 
off Runway 6 in the opposite direction, 
was desperately trying to circle back to 
land on it again.) 

This runway was built years ago by 
the city of Newark, when it owned the 
airport. The Port Authority, which 
took over ownership in 1948 at New- 
ark’s request, is building a new instru- 
ment runway, whose glide path will 
take planes over more sparsely popu- 
lated areas, that can be used 93% of 
the time. It is due to be opened some- 
time later this year—if the airport opens 
again at all. 
¢ Reopening Due—The chances are 
that it will, possibly for limited use at 
first. But when it does, it will operate 
under heavy restrictions as to what run- 
ways can and cannot be used. And 
full-scale operation may not resume un- 
til the new instrument runway is com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile, the Newark closirz puts 
a heavy strain on the other main facil- 
ities in the New York area—Idlewild 
and La Guardia airports. Newark han- 
dled one-third of New York’s airline 
traffic, or between 200 and 300 planes 
a day. Since La Guardia has operated 
at nearly full capacity for the past year, 
Idlewild will absorb most of New- 
ark’s previous business. 
¢ Heavy Traffic—What this means is 
that for awhile, at least, there will be 
some flight cancellations, even in good 
weather, to handle the flow of traffic. 
In bad weather, delays and cancella- 
tions will be worse than usual. But 
safety standards at the airports should 
not diminish significantly. 
¢ Danger Everywhere—What about 
other major airports in the U.S.? Are 
the residential areas around them any 
safer than Elizabeth? The Port Au- 
thority has an unpleasant answer for 
that one: If you consider location 
alone, they aren’t so safe as Newark. 
The authority says that 62 major air- 
ports have runways closer to residential 
areas than does Newark. 

In other words, what happened at 
Elizabeth could happen enyuhens else 
near a major airport. 





Died: Aged 92 


Closing of Loeser's de- 
partment store, a Brooklyn 
landmark, is blamed on com- 
petition and labor trouble. 


Frederick A. Loeser, venerable name 
in retailing, opened its doors for a last 
clearance sale this week. The 92-year- 
old Brooklyn (N. Y.) store is giving up 
the ghost. When it has sold out its 
stocks—and split the kitty 50-50 with its 
employees—Loeser’s will no _ longer 
exist except as a small branch in Bay 
Shore, N. Y. 

The owners guarantee a minimum of 

$633,000 to the employees from the sale 
proceeds. Of this, $100,000 is ear- 
marked for minor executives. Rank- 
and-file employees will get an average 
of about 10 weeks’ pay. 
e Two Views—Some observers say such 
a move was inevitable. They believe 
Logast Syndicate, which bought the 
Loeser stores from the Gibb family in 
1950, never meant to operate them, but 
to take its capital gain and get out. 

Logast spokesmen—and other obser- 
vers—say the syndicate really hoped to 
put the store on its feet. When it 
failed, it tried to find a buyer who 
would keep it going. Reason enough 
for the closeout, Logast says, is the bal- 
ance sheet: a $600,000 operating loss 
for the past 12 months, with current 
losses running around $30,000 a week. 

On the question of how it got this 
way, Logast is silent. But these seem 
to be the main reasons: 

e For years Loeser’s has fought a 
losing battle with its hustling neighbor, 
Abraham & Straus. One estimate is 
that A&S stepped up sales 400% in 
the last 35 years, against only 40% for 
Loeser. Suburban stores lured away 
more of its clientele. Loeser’s main 
store sales had plummeted from $30- 
million in 1948 to $12-million in 1951. 

e Within, a rundown plant and a 

demoralized and embattled labor force 
made for costly operation. Logast 
officials don’t admit it, but the labor 
problem is believed to have been de- 
cisive in causing the management to call 
it quits. 
e Property—Right now the syndicate 
has $2.8-million worth (wholesale) of 
inventory in the main store plus build- 
ings and land assessed at $3.2-million. 
It is said to have offered to sell the 
whole works for less than the value of 
the real estate. So far, it has no cus- 
tomers. 

Logast has regained some of the 
$8-million it is understood to have 
paid the Gibb family. It sold the big 
Garden City (N. Y.) branch now oc- 
cupied by A&S 
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@ Telford Taylor, boss of SDPA, wants 
his aides to sit in on every military procure- 


ment deal. 


@ The brass is not amused by idea of 
carrying on its business in a goldfish bowl. 


@ But Taylor has Congressional back- 
ing in his fight to get the same concessions for 
small plants that they finally won in World 


War Il. 


@ Then, high bids could be accepted if 


necessary to throw contracts to the little 


fellow. 


Small Business vs. The Pentagon 


Telford Taylor, the small business- 
man’s champion in government, has 
leveled his lance at one of the toughest 
targets in Washington: the Pentagon, 
citadel of the military’s top brass. 

Taylor is determined to pry from 
the generals and admirals a real voice 
for his Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration in giving little companies their 
fair share of arms contracts. Taylor 
wants his representatives to sit with 
the services’ contracting officers and 
screen every order. That plan has the 
brass gasping. 

Taylor has been talking it over for 
more than a month with Defense Dept. 
officials. He didn’t expect a ready ac- 
ceptance. The military—like everyone 
else—objects to doing business in a 
goldfish bowl. But Taylor isn’t inclined 
to give them much more time to get 
used to the idea—another month at 
most. 
¢ Precedent—Betting in government 
circles is that Taylor will have to fight 
for anvthing he gets. And the odds are 
equally heavy that he won’t win any 
such scrap with the Pentagon—not in a 
hurry, anyhow. Washington has had 
small business crusaders many times 
before; few have accomplished much. 

But Taylor already has pricked one 
of Washington’s tougher Saenmisentie 
hides, that of Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer. Sawyer has been fight- 
ing SDPA ever since it was a mere 
gleam in the eye of Congressional small 
business committeemen. He argued 
that it would simply duplicate work 
already being done by the Commerce 
Dept.’s National Production Authority. 
Last week—at Taylor’s behest—Presi- 
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dent Truman ordered the transfer of 
most of the staff and functions of 
NPA’s small business office to SDPA. 

Taylor will find the brass-bound 
Pentagon a much tougher proposition 
when, and if, he starts a font there. 
But he has precedent, as well as potent 
Congressional support, for his recom- 
mendations. 
¢ Earlier Deal—What Taylor is actu- 
ally seeking is a revival of the agree- 
ments his predecessors in the old Smaller 
War Plants Corp. worked out with the 
armed services during World War II. 
These agreements resulted in a general 
procurement directive observed by all 
the services. But it took SWPC most 
of the war to get it. 

The wartime regulation spelled out 
for procurement officers in the field 
what types of contracts small firms 
should get the first crack at. It also 
permitted the contracting official, at his 
own discretion, to allow price differen- 
tials, if necessary, to get orders in the 
hands of small business. A little firm 
could offer a price as much as 15% 
higher than that of the lowest bidder 
and still land the job. 

laylor would back up such a deal by 
placing SDPA representatives in all the 
80-odd procurement offices through- 
out the country. These field offices buy 
for all branches of the government, as 
well as the military. The SDPA men 
would dicker on the spot with procure- 
ment officers to decide which contracts 
should go to a small firm, or group of 
smalls, and what allowances should be 

ranted. 
¢ One-Sided—Taylor says the law that 
created his agency last year calls for 


just such a setup. It says small business 
will be given a “fair proportion” of 
total government contracts, the pro- 
— to be determined by agreement 

tween SDPA and the contracting 
agencies. Taylor insists you cannot 
have any real agreement where only 
one, the contracting party, is repre- 
sented on the spot. 

But this is precisely the feature of 
Taylor’s negotiations that gags the 
military the most. For one thing, they 
have hundreds of small business special- 
ists on their own pavroll, presumably 
seeing to it that smalls get their share 
of orders. To cut SDPA in on the job 
would eliminate most, if not all, the 
justification for keeping these special- 
ists. 

More important, the brass doesn’t 
like the idea of an independent agency 
looking over the shoulders of its pur- 
chasing officers. Military procurement 
men always have worried first about get- 
ting a contractor who could do the job 
on time and with the smallest chance 
of slipups. You can do this most readily 
by finding a big company, or at least 
one with experience on military jobs. 
You take a lot of chances when you 
start looking around for small firms, 
which may _ es neither the necessary 
equipment or knowhow. 

Nonetheless, Taylor is planning to 
run his organization just that way. He 
has asked Congress for money for the 
necessary staff and hopes to get it by 
April. Sometime before that, he'll be 

ushing the military hard if they 
haven’t given him all, or a good part of, 
the procurement directives he has been 


asking for. 
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PROSPECTIVE HOUSE BUYERS discuss model home displayed in showcase fashion at Levittown (Pa.) housing project. Then they .. . 








TALK TO SALESMEN who are posted along counter to answer FILL OUT APPLICATION, which is simplified for quick 
questions about homes, financing. Next step is to . . . processing. It doesn’t mean much, though, until buyers . . . 
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INSPECT MATERIALS that go into construction of the homes, which will house an estimated 70,000 industrial workers. 


Levittown, Pa., on the Assembly Line 


PAY DEPOSIT of $100, which is returned 
when deal is finally closed. 
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When Levitt & Sons, Inc., announced 
plans for a Long Island garden com- 
munity of model homes to sell for un- 
der $10,000, homebuilders raised eye 
brows. But it turned into something 
of a revolution. Planned for 1,000 
houses, Levittown, N. Y., mushroomed 
into a landscaped city of more than 
17,000 homes. 

Now Levitt & Sons is starting a sec- 
ond model community—this one for in- 
dustrial workers near Morrisville in 
Bucks County, Pa., where U.S. Stcel 
is building its Fairless works. It will 
take about three vears to build the 
16,000 modern homes planned to house 
an estimated 70,000. 
¢ Garden City—Like its predecessor 
on Long Island, Levittown, Pa., will be 
more than a mere collection of houses 
Planned down to the last shrub, it will 
have its own 22-block-long shopping 
center, swimming pools, church and 
school sites, and a community hall. 

[he company plans to build 5,000 
houses this vear. From the sales chalked 
up already, it looks as though they will 
be completely sold before the first house 
is finished in the spring. 


Most of these homes are in the 
“Levittowner” category—a__ three-bed 
room ranch-type unit that sells for 
$9,990, including an all-electric kitchen 
and automatic washing machine, a 
radiant heating system, and Thermo 
pane picture windows. 
¢ Streamlined—The reasons Levitt & 
Sons can build houses faster than any- 
one has ever done before, vet top values 
offered by competitive builders by at 
least $1,000, sound simple. They are: 
mass production and mass merchandis- 
ing and selling. The company combines 
shop prefabrication of materials with 
on-site assembly-line building methods. 

It carries this same streamlining into 
its sales strategy and advertising. Be 
sides running detailed full-page news 
paper ads, the company sets up a large 
displav building. A vast showcase, it 
contains miniature houses, all land 
scaped, and displays of all the parts 
used in their construction. 

The selling phase is streamlined, too, 
to make the act of purchase as easy as 
possible for the customer. The com- 
pany handles all legal details, charges 
the buyer a flat $10 fee for closing costs. 
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Controls Law Here to Stay 


No change in sight, as Truman asks for more and Con- 
gress fears to give him less in an election year. But talk of 
price decontrols on some goods continues. 


President Truman, true to form, is 
asking Congress to pass a stronger con- 
trols law to replace the price-wage-credit 
authority that expires this June. 

Congress, true to form, is inclined 
to give Truman about the same con- 
trols it gave him last year. Certainly, 
the congressmen and senators will vote 
for nothing stronger. And they would 
like something weaker if they can find 
a way to vote it without risking political 
damage on Election Day. 

Truman’s message, however, is right 

over the plate as a political document— 
one that will back up the Democratic 
candidate’s campaign this fall. 
* Capehart—Truman devoted more at- 
tention to the cost-price amendment of 
Republican Sen. Homer Capehart of 
lola than to any other single item. 
If price increases and the cost of living 
become an issue next fall, Truman 
wants to pin the responsibility right on 
Capehart and the Republicans. This 
will be done despite the fact that the 
Democrats in Congress were equally 
behind the Capehart Amendment. 

Here are some of Truman’s examples 
of Capehart price increases: 

A “highly profitable” metal manufac- 

turing company was scheduled for price 
reductions amounting to $2-million. 
Under Capehart, it got price increases 
amounting to $7.5-million. A maker 
of vacuum cleaners was scheduled for 
a 2% reduction in prices; “instead it 
got a 3% increase.” Other instances 
were cited for candy bars, gas ranges, 
and water softeners. 
Change Unlikely—Nevertheless, it’s 
almost a dead certainty that the Cape- 
hart Amendment will be in the law for 
another year. For one thing, the price 
controllers themselves have been say- 
ing that Capehart price increases can’t 
now be removed from the economy— 
and that there’s no equity in allowing 
some businesses to have Capehart in- 
creases and refusing them to others. 

Truman also plugged for repeal of 
the Herlong Amendment, which directs 
the price controllers to allow whole- 
salers and retailers their pre-Korean per- 
centage markups on costs. 

Truman’s third big demand was for 
slaughtering quotas—which Congress 
specifically removed from the law a 
year ago. The price stabilizers want 
the quotas in order to allot each packer 
his fair percentage of the available meat 
supply. But the farm bloc feared this 
would help hold meat prices down and 
got it repealed last year. 
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There’s really not much chance that 
Truman will get these changes, either. 
¢ Inflation—Truman ran through all 
the arguments on the danger of infla- 
tion in asking for his two-year exten- 
sion of the law. “Well over half the 
nation’s business today is done at prices 
held down by price ceilings,” he said. 
He pointed out that consumers hold 
“large reserves of purchasing power” at 
a time when civilian production is be- 
ing held down by materials shortages. 
Truman’s argument, however, was 
“iffy”: “If businessmen and consumers 
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were to throw their funds into a com- 
petition for the limited supply of goods, 
the result would be tremendous new 
pressures on prices.” There was a no- 
ticeable lack of firm prediction that 
another round of inflation is ahead. 

Decontrol of prices on goods selling 
below ceilings was still being talked 
around Washington, as outgoing Price 
Administrator Mike DiSalle appointed 
his committee of top OPS officials to 
“survey” the situation. 

But Ellis Arnall, ex-governor of 
Georgia who becomes new price ad- 


. ministrator this week, doesn’t seem to 


favor decontrol; neither does his boss, 
Economic Stabilizer Putnam. 

Chances are the whole decontrol 
argument will come to a head fairly 
soon. Chairman Maybank of the Sen- 
ate Banking & Currency Committee 
hopes to get a bill reported out to the 
Senate by April 


... Nobody Walked Who Could Help It 


No wheel turned in Miami's bus parks as strike went into its second week. On the streets, 
a lot of wheels tried to turn, though. Miamians don’t like to walk, so everybody and his 
brother rolled out the car. Result (lower): one sea of cars and one pedestrian, 
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if paper were steel... 


Since controls on the distribution of steel were first imposed in September of 1950, 
Inland, while adhering to a policy of strict observance of these regulations, has done 
everything possible to reduce the inevitable hardships to our customers that a controlled 


steel economy brings with it. 

One way we have tried to be helpful: as soon as they are issued, we have carefully 
studied each of the regulations affecting steel users and have promptly mailed the more 
important ones, together with our own “‘boiled down” summaries, to each of our customers. 
This job keeps two Inland men hopping and the data sent out to date makes an imposing 
array as you Can see. 

We don’t like controls on steel production and distribution but, when national security 
demands them, we’ll do our best, within their provisions, to make life as painless as 


possible for regular Inland steel users. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport * Detroit * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Milwaukee * New York * St. Louis * St. Paul 
Principal Products: Sheets, Strip, Tin Mill Products, Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Sheet Piling, Reinforcing Bars, Pig Iron, Rails and Track Accessories. 





ENGINEERS RATE MODINE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


COMPARE 


ON EVERY COUNT 


Compare performance! Modine’s balanced 
combination of discharge air tempera- 
tures, velocity and volume give you 
perfect heating comfort. 

Compare economy! Fuel bills are 
smaller with Modine because heat is 
delivered where it’s needed —not wast- 
ed at the ceiling. And installation and 
maintenance costs are far lower, too. 

See the Modine Unit Heater line 
at your representative's showroom. Com- 
pare first—and you'll choose Modine. 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 DeKoven Ave., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


V7lodine WAIT HEATERS 


Write for Bulletin 149-A, **Modine 
Unit Heating.’ Or contact your 
Modine representative listed in 
the classified section of 
your phone book 


Horizontal 

(illustrated), Ver- 

tical Delivery ond 
Power-Throw types for 
hot water and steam. Also 
available in Gas-Fired units. 


UNIT HEATERS STAND OUT 


COMFORT-ECONOMY 
ZONE 


Discharge air temperatures of 110° 
to 120° F. are correctly related to 
air velocities for perfect heating 
comfort plus lower fuel costs, 


Sound-silencing features assure 
quieter operation — certified by 
accurate laboratory sound ratings. 
Especially important for commer- 
cial and institutional use. 


Direct-from-pipe supension is safe 
and economical, with no hanger- 
rods. Heated air stream may 

easily redirected over full 360°, 
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Nonsked passenger airlines can just 
about forget any plans to fly the At 
lantic. CAB made its policy clear 
this week in turning down a proposed 
charter operation for student travel. It 
said Pan Am and TWA, the two au 
thorized U.S. transatlantic  carricrs, 
would get every break in making the 
new low tourist fares work, starting next 
May. 

2 
Stan Musial, National League batting 
champion, finally got his delayed pay 
raise for 1951. With WSB approval, 
the St. Louis Cardinals handed him a 
check for $20,001—his $25,000 increase 
minus withholding taxes. His total sal 
ary for 1951 was about $80,000. 

ry 
Cellophane is off the tight list. Except 
for a few months in 1949, it has been 
under allocation the du Pont com 
pany since 194 Now it’s in ample 
supply, says du Pont 


* 
The stretchout (BW —Feb.9'52,p22 
cost General Electric a contract for 
jet engine parts, but GE is going ahead 
anyway with its new $300-million plant 
at Louisville, K Instead of jet parts, 
the factory will make electric dishwash 
ers and home laundries. 

+ 
Gasoline retailers in New Jersev called 
a statewide shutdown to protest the 
legislature’s failure to sanction price 
fixing. The lawmakers are in recess un 
til Mar. 10. Meanwhile, a price war 
had cut gasoline as low as 13.9¢ a gal 

os 
Commuters 
served by 11 eastern railroads will pay 
15% to 20 nore for their tickets, 
starting next month. ICC granted in 
creases to roads serving New York, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicage In San Francisco, 
Kev System Transit Lines (BW—Feb.9 
’52,p96) asked for fare increases of up 
to 16.5% 


metropolitan areas 


. 
A new soluble coffee to be marketed 
under 10 different labels will hit the 
market next summer Ten of the 
smaller coffee houses have banded to 
gether to set up Tenco, Inc., to pro- 
duce the instant coffee in a $1-million 
plant at Linden, N. J. Each will mar 
Pet its share of the 40,000-case monthly 
production under its own label. 

J 
Outboard motor makers went all-out 
to convince NPA that their product 
is essential. They ran up a 156-page, 
oversize-format book on glossv paper, 
with pictures showing 16 ways the out 
boards do useful work. Object: to get 
it the head of the line for materials 
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NEOPRENE RESISTS : 


Keeps radar men snug in a blown-up building 


es ABOVE the Arctic Circle, this radome will 
protect radar instruments and operators from 
the fury of the elements. It’s an inflated shelter 
made of neoprene-covered glass fabric . . . sup- 
ported solely by a differential air pressure of less 
than one-half pound per square inch. Deflated, it 
can be quickly and compactly folded for easy ship- 
ment or storage. 

Extensive tests have proved that glass cloth 
coated with neoprene is the ideal material for this 
vital military application. It has the dielectric prop- 
erties necessary for clear radar reception and the 
strength to support heavy loads of snow and ice. 
The neoprene coating can withstand temperatures 
ranging from -65° to 140°F. What’s more, neoprene 
affords excellent resistance to sunlight and weath- 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


OXIDATION © HEAT + SUNLIGHT * OZONE + ONS « 


GREASE + 


ering . . . and the abrasive action of sleet and ice 
driven by 125-mph winds. 

Engineers at Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Inc., who developed the original “Radome,” found 
Du Pont neoprene had the combination of prop- 
erties necessary to make their vision a reality. And 
neoprene can be compounded to meet many other 
exacting demands. It is continually being called 
upon to help in the development of exciting new 
products. 

For more information about neoprene, write for 
our booklet ‘“‘Design for Success with Neoprene.” 
it describes neoprene’s properties and many of its 
important uses. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X-2, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
ABRASION 


CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING « 





© FLAME 


STEELWORKERS’ 


counsel, Arthur Goldberg, and president Philip Murray grin as . . . 


Steel Talks Grind On 


Chips are down in the steel dispute. 


Industry and union have wound up 
their cases, backed by piles of docu- 
ments and hours of oratory. Heated 
and statistical rebuttals lie ahead. Then, 
with a union deadline looming, a 
special tripartite Wage Stabilization 
Board panel must act quickly and 
surely, if it is to avert a crippling steel 
strike 

CIO’s United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica set a Feb. 23 deadline for WSB 
in January, when it delayed a strike to 
let the board act in the steel dispute. 
That date still stands. 

So far, apparently, it is a technical 
deadline only. The union won't neces- 
sarily shut down mills next weekend 
if the steel dispute isn’t settled by then 
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as it probably won't be. But the dead- 
line does mean this: The panel is work- 
ing against time as well as against wide, 
bitter, hard-to-reconcile differences in 
labor and industry positions. 

e As Wide as Ever—When WSB set 
up its special steel panel and hearings 
got under way, the government hoped 
the airing of views would narrow the 
gap between the disputing parties. It 
hasn't. If anything, public arguments 
have committed the parties more firmly 
than ever to their opposed positions. 

Cases have been built up by both 
union and industry, not with bargaining 
in mind but leading toward whatever 
action the government might take. 

That was particularly evident last 
week as industry, on the stand in New 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger ? 


What doesn’t belong in this picture? 


The “Highball?” No! This giant steel ball, which 


acts as an anchor for tree-felling cables, is but one of 


many steel products whose quality is improved by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive products. 

The shoe? No! Its leather is conditioned before col- 
oring by Behr-Manning coated abrasive belts. Shoe 
repair shops also depend on Behr-Manning coated 
abrasives for shaping soles and heels. 

The cup? No! Norton refractories control and dis- 
tribute heat in the manufacture of dinnerware and 
artware. For firing titanates, Norton Fused Stabilized 
Zirconia has no competition. 

The ring? No! The stone in the ring was cut, 

round, polished by Norton abrasives. Norton Alundum, 
rystolon and Norbide abrasives are widely used by 
lapidarists. 


The candy, light bulb, freight elevator also could not 
be made without the direct or ‘ndirect help of Norton 
and Behr-Manning products. 


The stranger in the picture is the frog. Any man- 
made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, 
leather, ceramics, plastics — depends in some impor- 
tant way on products that bear such well-known trade- 
marks as Norton and Behr-Manning. 


Norton Company makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 
tories, Norbide grain and molded products, grinding and 
lapping machines, non-sli, rs. Norton Company, 

ain Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


Behr- Manning Corporation makes abrasive paper and 
cloth, oitstones, abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure- 
sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning, Division of Norton 
Company, Troy, New York. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


NORTON COMPANY BEHR-MANNING 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ABRASIVES AND ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO MANE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 








Figurework Production 


DOUBLE 


with the 
Remington Rand 
Printing 
Calculator 


Here's a compact figuring unit that performs all the functions of 
a calculator and an electric adding machine. You get figure pro- 
duction “on the double” because it produces a printed record of 
all figures used, eliminating time-wasting reruns. 

And you get the extra operating speed of the unique 
Remington Rand 10-key calculator keyboard . . . short-cut mul- 
tiplication and automatic division plus “high velocity” adding, 
listing and subtracting. 

Send the coupon today for details on how the Printing Calcu- 
lator will boost your figure production. 


Room 2429, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
0D Please send me free complete information about 
the Remington Rand Printing Calculator. 
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few other fringes, and a sizable raise 
can be recommended over industry 
protests—and probably sold to WSB. 

It’s problematical if management 
would accept a 15¢ or more wage rec- 
ommendation (it’s a cinch it won’t be 
less, with Wright and _ copper-and- 
brass terms published). It depends a 
lot on the outcome of the industry’s 
current attempts to get price increases 
from the Office of Price Stabilization. 
And that, Washington rumor insists, 
depends at least in‘ part on what indus- 
try will be asked to do about a wage 
increase. 

e Other Crucial Issues—Even if the 
economic—or wages and fringes—dis- 
pute is successfully compromised, it 
might not assure steel peace. Other 
critical issues may bar a final settlement. 

USW insists it won’t sign a new steel 
contract that doesn’t include a union- 
shop clause. This would make union 
membership mandatory in mills, where 
7% to 8% of all workers now aren’t 
members. Industry says flatly it won't 
agree to a union-shop clause. 

This could easily flare up into a strike 

issue, because strong and basic differ- 
ences of opinions are involved. Know- 
ing that, the steel panel and WSB may 
recommend a modified, General Motors- 
type of union-shop clause—one that 
would require new employees to join 
USW, require present members to stay 
in the union, but leave old employees 
free to stay out of the union if they 
want to. The steel union already has 
this plan incorporated (by collective 
bargaining) in Crucible Steel and a few 
other contracts. 
e Guaranteed Wage—Another thing 
the union is hot after is a guaranteed 
annual wage. It’s a particular pet of 
Philip Murray, president of USW and 
of the parent CIO. He would like it 
established firmly this year as a possible 
climax to a long union career. 

As a consultant, Murray Latimer 
worked out a plan for the union. It 
would assure steelworkers of a weekly 
wage equal to 30 hours’ pay—including 
unemployment ce ympensation— for a 
52-week period. Latimer estimates such 
a plan would require assured-wage-fund 
contributions by employers amounting 
to 64¢ to 7¢ an hour for each employee. 

In presenting this plan, the union 
said it is reasonable and feasible. It has 
necessary safety provisions, USW 
claims, because management wouldn’t 
be committed to paying out more than 
it puts into the assured-wage fund in 
hourly driblets during the course of 
each year. 

Industry balked. It’s willing to con- 
sider employment-stability plans, _ it 
said, but not the plan proposed nor any 
other plan calling for wage guarantees. 
It is mindful, in considering the 64¢ 
to 7¢ initial hourly cost, that the coal 
industry’s original 5¢-a-ton payment to 
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Blooming Mill 


Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by T. W. Hunter 


New Blooming Mill Now Operating 


More steel for defense—more steel 
for vital civilian needs is now being 
produced at Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany as a part of its Program of 
Progress. With the completion of the 
giant new high-lift blooming-slab- 
bing mill, shown above in operation, 
another important phase in this ex- 
tensive plan has become a reality. 

The new mill is rolling heavier 
ingots and rolling them faster than 
the old equipment to supply more 
high-quality steel to the Pittsburgh 
seamless tube mills, the rod and wire 


mills. Later, slabs for the new 66-inch 
hot strip-sheet mill, now under con- 
struction, will also be rolled on this 
multi-million dollar mill. 

Despite its impressive size and im- 
portance, the new blooming mill 1s 
but one part of Pittsburgh Steel’s 
Program of Progress. Other steps, 
such as the acquisition of the Thomas 
Strip Division at Warren, Ohio, have 
also been completed. In the steel 
works, more raw material is being 
provided—blast furnace capacity in- 
creased—open hearth furnaces en- 


larged—all designed to increase total 
ingot production by fifty percent. 

he need for more steel grows 
daily as defense production is in- 
creased, The steel industry has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of supply- 
ing greater quantities of this critical 
material and is expanding its capacity 
by millions of tons. The Program of 
Progress at Pittsburgh Steel is an 
important part of this unified effort 
which is designed to protect us from 
aggression and still adequately serve 
our daily needs, 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Thanks to New Application of FULLERGRIPT Brush Strip 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY © INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3650 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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Leather tanners face a situation 
common to many industries: — ma- 
chine parts become coated with pro- 
cessing materials, and these parts must 
be thoroughly cleaned before start of 
the next cycle. 

Tanners paste hides on large glass 
panels, which are conveyed by mono- 
rail into drying ovens. After the 
leather has been dried it is then strip- 
ped off — but paste adheres to the 
panels, which are next conveyed to a 
shower bath in a scrubbing machine. 

This is the type of equipment for 
which designing advice can be ob- 
tained without obligation from Fuller- 
gript engineers. They co-operate with 
you in working out assemblies for 
Fullergript brush strips — which are 
made up by selecting the correct 
brush material for a particular job, 
then loop-anchoring it directly into a 
metal channel, which can be formed 
and fastened as desired. 

This designing cooperation was 
secured by one manufacturer of panel 
washing machines, The Aulson Tan- 
ning Machinery Company, of Salem, 
Mass., (whose sales agents are Proctor 





& Schwartz, of Philadelphia, Penna.). 
Aulson had noted that the two-inch 
tubular supporting frame around the 
edge of panels was the cause of ex- 
cessive brush wear. Brush material 
long enough to reach the glass would 
(1) lose brushing efficiency (2) be 
a Z A by Pp by g fe 

So Aulson produced a machine in 
which the brush assemblies step aside 
while panels enter or leave. This 
brush retraction feature permits the 
use of Fullergript strips with short 
and stiff metal or Nylon “bristles”. 
Scrubbing action is increased to max- 
imum intensity; plates are cleaned 
quickly and thoroughly; excessive 
brush wear is elim- 
inated. Both oper- 
ation and mainte- 
mance costs are 
reduced. 

This case is typi- 
cal of the coopera- 
tion extended by 
Fullergript engi- 
neers. Why not let 
them work on your 
problem? 





(tt: home. 





the United Mine Workers’ welfare fund 
has risen to 20¢ a ton—and that UMW 
now wants 30¢. It could happen that 
way in steel, too, steel men know. 

The steel dispute panel and WSB 

are going to keep hands off the guar- 
anteed-wage issue—except possibly to 
endorse such a plan in principle with- 
out recormmending it—for a very good 
reason: To propose a guaranteed-wage 
plan in steel would be to force the 
issue into collective bargaining in other 
industries, creating more wage uncer- 
tainty and friction than now exists. 
e A Strike Issue?—Will the union strike 
for a wage guarantee? Sentiment could 
easily be roused for a walkout on the 
issue, particularly since auto industry 
joblessness could be used to point up 
the union’s argument that steelworkers 
need the plan for their own eventual 
protection. 

But given a good cash settlement and 
at least a modified union-shop plan, 
the guaranteed-wage program might be 
referred to further labor-management 
study, along with other tough, second- 
ary issues. It wouldn’t be given up, but 
pigeonholed for some later date when 
there’s less to be gained in other fields. 


NLRB Poll Accepts 
11 as Voting Age 


Children over 11 may vote in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections, 
but tots under that age can’t vote— 
unless they are precocious enough to 
grasp the issues involved. 

That, in effect, was the opinion of 

an NLRB trial examiner in Chicago, 
when he challenged ballots of kids age 
five to nine on the grounds that they 
didn’t know what was going on. The 
election was to determine whether 
Television Authority, affiliated with 
AFL’s Associated Actors & Artistes of 
America, should represent performers 
on major TV networks. 
e Age of Discretion—The examiner ex- 
plained the situation to the child stars, 
who came with parents to demand 
ballots. Then he asked them what 
they were supposed to do. The four 
under 11 were completely oblivious to 
the proceedings, so he challenged their 
votes. Those above 11 showed con- 
siderable knowledge of the election, he 
said, so he let their votes go unchal- 
lenged. 

The union won 1,236 to 6, so final 
disposition of the challenged votes 
wasn’t necessary to decide it. Had it 
been close, a lot of problems and some 
far-reaching decisions might have 
arisen. The board might have had to 
fix 11 as the minimum age for all 
NLRB voting. It has tried to steer 
clear of determining competence of 
voters until now. 
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A New Pattern 
for Middle South 


Progress 


The textile and apparel industry is firmly es- 
tablished in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Already 258 plants have been located in com- 
munities of desirable size, with enough space 
for buildings suited to economical textile and 
apparel operation. 


Output runs the alphabet from bathing suits, 
canvas, carpets and lingerie to shoes, stockings, 
suits and workclothes. Value of products is now 
well above $247 million annually. And earnings 
of 36 thousand textile and apparel workers stim- 
ulate all Middle South business. The plants 
consume many millions worth of farm products, 
while other large sums are spent in the area for 
goods, services and equipment. 


Thus textile and apparel people help cut a 
pattern for progress in the area. As with many 
other industries, their large plant investments 
reflect confidence in the future of the Middle South. 
And sound economic advantages back this be- 
lief: varied raw materials, dependable low-cost 
power and natural gas, mild climate, friendly 
people, transportation networks, growing area 
markets plus access to world markets and re- 
sources via the port of New Orleans. 


Investigate the — opportunities for your 
company. Specific data about the Middle South 
is yours for the asking. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office: 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 
tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


M, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


—— R LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
~ Neb MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
. ; Jackson 5, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 


fi 
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NEW ENGLAND LOOMS may be frozen out of business, the industry claims, by the South’s cheaper labor. 


That’s why... 


Woolen Mills Consider a Warmer Clime 


in New England] 
e and 
down present 
duction.” 
mpany 

lemand that pro- 


The fate of New England’s woolen- 
worsted industry hung in the balance 
this week as American Woolen Co. 
contract talks with AFL and CIO got 
under way. There was one big issue in 
Boston negotiating rooms: an industry 
demand for “competitive” labor costs 
for northern mills 
«Costly Pay Differential—American 
Woolen, which employs 20% of the 
nation’s woolen and worsted workers, 
and some 20 other employers want new 
contracts. They told the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America (CIO) that they 
are being strangled by a 40¢-an-hour 
competitive advantage now held by 
southern woolen and worsted mills. 
This differential must be climinated, 
they said, “if we are to survive.” 

Che industry warned that under pres- 
ent conditions “‘we don’t have a fight- 
ing chance of operating so as to provide 
full employment in our mills.” It 
quoted statistics: 

e In the past year more than 35 
woolen and worsted mills closed in 
New England, either to liquidate or to 
move south 

¢ The New England textile indus- 
try has lost at least 60,000 woolen- 
worsted jobs since 1948's peak of 300,- 
000. About 40,000 were lost in 1951. 

e Today many northern mills are 
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operating on an uneconomic off-and-on 
basis. ‘They can’t go on indefinitely, 
they say. Barring some change in their 
operating climate—either by a big jump 
in the volume of orders for fabrics or 
by lowered running costs—many say 
they will have to shut down or move to 
a lower-cost area. They mean _ the 
South 

For most industries shutdown threats 
during contract maneuverings can 
usually be written off as a psychological 
weapon. In part, that’s what the cur- 
rent threats are. But New England 
woolen-worsted mills are grimly seri- 
ous; they might go through with the 
threats to close mills, or move them, if 
unit costs aren’t cut. 
¢ No Wage Cuts?—The big fight will 
come in American Woolen bargaining 
sessions. Operating 24 New England 
mills—21 under CIO contracts, three 
under contracts with the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America (AFL)—it is 
the usual pattern-setter in its industry. 

American Woolen’s president, 
Francis W. White, warned TWUA this 
week that the union must help meet 
southern competition or its members 
face the loss of jobs. He said that labor 
costs are “the major controllable ele- 
ment in textile costs”’—or from 40% 
to 45% of the total. And he added that 


“whether we remain 
depends entirel whether we 
our workers can bring 
high unit cost 
¢ Ultimatum—T! 
15-point cost-cutt 
posed 

eA reduct 
stepping up out 


issucd a 


f labor waste by 
American Woolen 
contends that » ids are too low— 
below those in thern mills—and that 
there is a lot of lost time and ef- 
fort. It wants t 
ments through 
operation 

e The elimination or reduction of 
many fringe cost juired under New 
England contract include the 
costs of premium 
pay for second-shift rk; overtime pay 
for work done Saturday or Sunday, 
regardless of nut of hours in the 
week; vacation inces; and paid 
holidays. The cx complains that 
“the cost of fring: iefits in the South 
ranges from noth to 12¢ per hour, 
as compared wit! present fringe 
benefit costs of 244¢ per hour.” 

e As a last resort, a reduction in 
hourly wages. Southern workers’ pay 
begins at 98¢ an hour; in New Eng- 
land, the basic starting wage is $1.354. 
American Woolen says it doesn’t want 


new work assign- 
nanagement co 


I hese 


cost-of raises 
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Protects Tanks, 
Pipes, Girders, 
Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs 
and Buildings, 
Rail and Marine 
Facilities 


RUST-OLEUM 


BEAUTIFY AS YOU PROTECT—ALL COLORS, ALUMINUM AND WHITE! 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied 
directly over rusted surfaces with- 
out removing all the rust! Just re- 
move rust scale and loose parti- 
cles with wire brush and sharp 
scrapers... then apply by brush, 
dip, or spray. Costly sandblast- 
ing and chemical pre-cleaning 


are not usually required. Easy as 
that to cut your maintenance 
costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM to 
your painting contractor or 
architect for every rustable metal 
surface! Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor stocks in 
principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2422 Oakton Street 


Evanston, lilinois 


FREE SURVEY: A RUST-OLEUM specialist will gladly 
survey your rust problems. He'll make specific tests and 


recommendations. No cost or obligation. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, 
or write for literature on your company letterhead. 
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Stopping Rust with 
RUST-OLEUM 


769 D.P. Red Primer 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2422 Ookton Street * Evanston, Iilinois 
0 Hove a Qualified Representative Call 

(CD Full Details on Free Survey 
(C) Complete Literature 
( Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 


Look for this label — be sure it's genvine 
RUST-OLEUM 
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Interior Fire Protection 
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c Q) is the BEST! 


Year after year, engineers and architects 

and contractors vote Allenco first in standpipe- 
type equipment. Allenco offers a complete 
selection, to meet every need. Allenco is 
reliable, delivered as specified and rugged, 
ready for its emergency. 


Costs no more, and saves on 


@ Installation and Maintenance 
Allenco products go in faster, stand up better, 
serve longer. 

@ Fire-loss in Lives, Property, Use 
Allenco products always serve, promptly, with 
minimum care. 

Tell your architect, engineer, maintenance and 


safety-men that you want Allenco interior fire protection 
equipment. You'll be glad you did. 


Ready Reference in Sweet's 
Consulting Service from 25 offices 
A. I. A. file 292 on request 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL HOSE COUPLINGS, CLAMPS AND FITTINGS 


Established 1887 


W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 6 e NEW YORK 7 











to touch hourl ; unless “a suf- 
ficient reduction ur labor costs [is 
not] obtained from other sources.” 

The company told I'WUA that it 

realizes that some of the things we ask 
you to eliminate are “a part of the 
American industrial pattern.” Neverthe 
less, it says, “this particular company 
in this particulai 1 simply can’t af- 
ford evervthing that more favorably sit- 
uated industric n afford.” 
e Union Balks—TW UA is as interested 
in keeping mills in the North as Ameri 
can Woolen. It ist as sure that a 
solution can be found for American 
Woolen’s, and t ustrv’s, economic 
problems. But it d n’t think Ameri 
can Woolen ng in the right 
direction. 

The union a d White’s cost- 
cut demands t blunt: No 

It said its men would not accept 
any “reduction wes or other con 
tract benefit And it set a Mar. 15 
deadline for ntract, warning 
that, “if there ttlement by then, 
workers will st he mill.” 

IWOUA i to forego any con- 
tract changes t It wants pres- 
ent contract tinued to Mar. 15, 
1953 And it ts out that such 
companies as | tmann Woolen Co., 
Wyandotte W Co., A. D. Juil 
lard & ( Bachmann-Uxbridg 
Worsted Corp S. Stroock & Cé 
have give! f issurances” that 
they'll go al th the contract-ex 
tension poli ic Mills, under 
AFL contract, t th ime position. 

So, asks tl 1, Whv doesn't 
American W 151 the most 
profitable of ? 

e A Hot Argument—The debate about 
that is going t hing At th 
very heart of basic issue be- 
tween Amer len and TWUA: 
Who is reall ible for Amceri- 
can Wooler ] 

management? 

The parti 
finger-pointing st nd, because all 
New Engla terested in the 
traditional w I industt 
government an bodies are trving 
to get into th 

The company t he position that 
the union is at f for resisting steps 
to increase p tion at this time. 
Yet American V len officers admit 
that, in the past, ‘T'WUA has cooper- 
ated in putting technological changes 
that have cut t job 

The union ts, just as strongly, 
that American Woolcn’s problems are 
of its own maki It has got itself 
out on a competit limb by not keep- 
ing abreast of t nological improve 
ments. True, it has laid out about 
$5-million in 1 equipment for its 
main Lawrence (Mass.) mills. But, says 
the union, that n’t been enough to 
keep up with the industry. 
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National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


‘These mechanical marvels of tomorrow, like all the machines 
of today, will depend largely on efficient bearing performance, Bh os 
And bearing performance in turn is directly dependent gS ft \—see 


upon the efficiency of lubricant seals. Original equipment for all cars, trucks, busses and 
tractors — in fact, wherever shafts turn. 


For years National Oil Seals have been in the vanguard, 


improving the performance of modern machines of all kinds, W AY Nw E "5 


When the day of the “giant helicopter cruiser” arrives, you 
can be sure that National Oil Seals will be ready. And patie SEALS 
because of “years-ahead” research for products of tomorrow, 
National Oil Seals give “years-ahead” performance in your 
products today. We welcome tough sealing problems, ATTENTION “FLEET” OPERATORS! 
If you have one, won’t you call on us? An oil seal is a precision unit. Once“seated-in” 
to the shaft it is extremely difficult, after 
removal, to replace it in exactly the same 
NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. Lined or front wheels re;packed, be sure NEW 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; oil seals are installed. It’s cheap insurance 


t , ’ . 
Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadel Mas against breakdowns and accidents caused by 


Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita. + PLANTS: Redwood City, Calif.; dry bearings or oil on brake linings. This goes 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio. for your personal automobile. too. 2273 





CHEROKEE HANDICRAFT 


...in North Carolina illustrates the industrial advantages of 
Accessible Isolation. Here is ample room for Indian hand 
industry that delights tourists in a Variety Vacationland 
that, like the Tar Heel State’s growing and diversified 
industry, is close to major markets, but away from congestion. 


Room to live and room to play—and room for 

your plant to grow-—are important factors in 

the industrial prosperity of the South’s 
leading industrial state. 


“GOLF STATE U. S. A.’’—a pleasure guide 
for busy executives is yours for the asking. 


Ask PAUL KELLY, Room B-4, 
Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh, N. C., 
about sites and facilities suit- 
able for your industry in 
North Carolina. 


Deferred Raises... 


... are illegal, says WSB. 
Union says ruling may be, too; 
will take it to court if it can get 











a test case. 


An employer ca 
ing raise and putting 


controls by gis 


the over-ceiling 
escrow fund—to 
trols end. The 


Board ruled th 

be considered 

immediate rais« 
Since most 


mediate pay bo 
creases, the rul 


only one labor 
one. It’s comin 


t get around wage 


of it mto an 
d out after con 

Stabilization 
it in increase will 
t ne as an illegal 


re hot after im- 
yt deferred in 
so far brought 
but it is a loud 
loledo Local 22 


of AFL’s hard-b ning ‘Teamsters 


Union. 
¢ Crimped 
which deals wit 


employing about 


up a unique d 
ing. Irked by 
in WSB cases 
deferred raises 
It placed th 
for three Toled 
a_ substantial 
them. Put the 
into a_ trust 
used to purcha 
Make payment 
WSB ceilings 
entirely, on th 
by each empl 


¢ Not Forgotte 
mand wasn’t ent 


cal 22 officer 
stabilization p 
cials in Wash 
idea of defer 
savings progran 
deferred raises 
defense bond 

government b 
dropped, and 

gotten, until | 
variation on th 
to emplovers 


Local 22 had 


the idea to em 
a crimp in tl 

arguments. It 

ployer who ag 
raise would be 

penalties 

e Court Fight 
sulted its att 

no legal groun 
that, the local 

ing ahead wit 

fund and will, 

to upset WSB 


is, if it first can get 


written into a 
test case. 


77 


Negotiations—Local 22, 


h 70 Toledo companies 
persons, cooked 

1952 bargain- 
ntrols and delays 
led to go after 


d on the table 
Negotiate 
increase, it told 
iling part of it 
it can only be 
S. defense bonds. 
the fund when 
ed or taken off 
f wecks worked 


n—The idea for the de 
riginal with Lo 
the start of the 
government offi 
toved with the 

or compulsory 
vhich emplovees’ 
be used to buy 
pecial series of 
The idea was 
ndications for- 
2 worked out its 
nd submitted it 


eeded in selling 
when WSB put 
deferred wage 

latly that anv cm 
ive a deferred 


g the risk of stiff 


Maybe—Local 22 con- 
vho said he saw 
WSB’s stand. After 
d that it is go 
ions for a trust 
sary, go to court 

g. It will, that 
deferred-raise plan 
ict to provide a 
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CREATING NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





International's recently acquired Eastern Clay Plant at Bondclay, Ohio, now operated as a unit of the new Industrial Minerals Division 


International establishes a NEW 


eo — s + . 
industrial Minerals Division... International has acquired all of the out- 
standing capital stock of Eastern Clay 


Products, Inc. and has created a new Industrial Minerals Division into 

which that company has been absorbed. With five plants in Ohio, Mis- 

sissippi and South Dakota, Eastern Clay produces swelling bentonites, 

(> which are used as drilling muds in oil fields, and other grades of bentonites 

and clays for foundries and other industrial applications. The new Indus- 

Seuss trial Minerals Division expands International’s resources and facilities to 
produce raw materials that are essential to industry. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL COBPORATION 
General Offices, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE*+POTASH* PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 


. 





field. These are then picked up and 
transferred to rail cars by the Tour- 
nahauler’s motor-driven overhead 
trolley. At Pampanga, these units 
haul only from field to mainline rail- 
road system which handles the 


In addition to the self-loading 10 and 
20-ton Tournahaulers described here, 
LeTourneau builds other cane haul- 
ers up to 50 tons capacity. Also man- 
ufactured are similar units, which 
haul pipe, logs, poles and pulp- 
wood. In addition, the line includes 
rear-dump and bottom-dump earth, 
rock and ore haulers. For informa- 
tion on any type of off-road hauling 
problems, contact your LeTourneau 
Distributor, or write direct. 


r. c. LEeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Tournohavier—Trademark DL 


Refusing to File... 


... @ Taft-Hartley affi- 
davit, an independent union 
official may have done a 
good turn for the Communists. 





In long an 
before the Nat 
Board and the | 
for the Third ¢ 
gested that Fran 
was a Commu 
though he 
a considerable 
the labor move 
e Taft-Hartley 
a minor official 
that held a cont 
Cake Co., in K 
an advocate of 
Kingston 
pendent to AF! 
tionery Work 
the AFL and t 
had to be res 
tion, and, in o1 
on the ballot 
tions had to h 
Communist affix 
ments of the T 

At this point 
fast one. He 
affidavit. His 


independent 


emp 


the election, lett 


forfeit 

The independ 
however. It ex 
membership; su 


by another mem! 


filed in time to 
won the electior 
e Fired—Then 
to Williams. [ 
tract it had neg 
ployer, it request 
company oblig 
But William 
the Taft-Hartle 
unfair labor p 
employer and t 
his job back, and 
the time betw 
reinstatement. ‘] 
His case has b 
in the courts « 
¢ Reinstatement 
NLRB ruled t 
illegally dischar: 
instatement and 
vided bv both 
When thev ref 
went to court f 


A full vear lat 


while agreeing 


sion, remanded t 


for further hearit 
Those have 


t through 


lved proceedings 
Labor Relations 
yurt of Appeals 


was never sug 


Williams, a baker, 


But it looks as 
me law that is 
Communists in 


Affidavit—Williams was 


pendent union 
th the Kingston 
Pa. He became 
ng afhliation of 
from the ind 
& Conf 
Irv between 
yvendent union 
n NLRB cl 
ialify for a place 
yeting organiza 
fhcers file non 
nder the require 
tl vy act 
ums uncorked a 
to execute an 
to have the 


lisqualified from 


the AFL win by 


1ion moved fast, 
Williams from 
1 him in office 
rot its affidavits 
for the vote. It 


7 


ned its attention 


union shop con 


ted with the cm 


discharge. The 


Under 
filed charges of 
nst both the 
He wanted 
nted pav for all 
d g ind 
in Mav, 1949 
NLRB and 


charg 


liams had been 
rdered his re- 
to be pro 
union 
NLRB 
rorcing order 
Third Circuit, 
NLRB’s 


to the 


nv and 
mph 


nf 


conclu 
bo ird 


been held, and 
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major space changes 
a minor problem! 





When you use Johns-Manville Asbestos Universal Movable Walls, 
expansion and conversion is quickly and easily accomplished 
with minimum interference to regular routine 


® Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


§/)| Johns-Manvill 


‘ Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 


free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“4 “ 4 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. of, 


able Malle 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





EASIER, CLEARER WRITING 
FOR YOUR OFFICE 


Gsterbrook 444 
DESK PEN SET 


AT READER’S DIGEST, AT THE WALDORF, AT R.C.A., 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS, AT U.S. RUBBER, and at a 
thousand and one other offices, you'll find the busiest 
desks have an Esterbrook 444. 


HOLDS 40 TIMES MORE INK 
than ordinary fountain pen desk sets. 
Filled once, it writes for months. Base 


"Ink-Locked” against accidental spillage. 


Single and double sets 
In ““service’’ and 
“executive” models 
to harmonize with 
any office. 


9314M Wedinm stub 


CHOOSE rue ricut Point FoR THE WAY YOU wrRITE 


From the world’s largest variety of point styles you can choose the point 
precisely right for your kind of writing and for the way you yourself write 
it. All points instantly replaceable in case of damage. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration. 


Osterbook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, New Jersey 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1982, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 





NLRB reiterates its stand: that under 
Taft-Hartley the only union-sought dis- 
charge possible is 1 case where a 
member fails to pay his union dues. 
Even if Williams is a Communist, 
unable to file an affidavit without per- 
juring himself, he Id not be fired 
when his union expels him. 

NLRB thinks that the language of 
Taft-Hartley is so r on that point 
that the court will tain its ruling. 


Labor Pool Eases 


Materials shortages, con- 
trols, slackened consumer de- 
mand are causing layoffs in 
some areas. 


It’s easier to get rkers these days 
in many areas that had tough man- 
power problems a few months ago. 
Since November there has been “a 
general easing” in t labor supply in 
16 of the 174 national labor market 
areas. Only two areas moved into 
tighter labor-market classifications. 
e¢ Change in Trend—The easier labor 
market showed up in the turn-of-the- 
year manpower report of the Dept. of 
Labor's Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. In part, it flects normal sea- 
sonal curtailment f mployment im 
some areas Mor mportant, it re- 
flects materials shortag tightened pro- 
duction controls, | the continued 
slack in consumer mand for some 
lines of civilian gi 

Take Indianapolis, for instance. As 
late as November tical labor short- 
ages existed in tl ll-diversified In- 
dianapolis area (BW—Nov.3’51,p35); 
expanding plants expected needs would 
exceed available labor by 25% 

But the pictur ged. Cutbacks 
in the production I tomotive parts 
caused layoffs. Materials shortages and 
high inventories f 1 reduced opera 
tions in other lit In a few weeks 
Indianapolis dropped from a Group I 
“labor shortage” fication to a 
Group II “balanced labor supply” 
classification. That esn’t mean that 
unemployment i threat in Indian- 
apolis as it is, for tance, in Michi- 
gan; it’s still tough to find new workers 
in Indianapolis, but t quite so tough 
as it was two mont go 
e Five Still Tight—F'ive areas continue 
to be listed in ¢ p I: Hartford, 
Conn.; Aiken, S. C.-Augusta, Ga.; 
Davenport, Iowa 1 Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill.; Wichita, Kan.; and San 
Diego, Calif. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security reports all are experienc- 
ing “increasing difficulty” in meeting 
labor needs. 

e Detroit Is Down Again—Detroit 
dropped from a Group III (moderate 
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St. Jobn’s Hospital, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Jobn W. 
Maloney, Seattle, Wasb., 
Architect. Pozzo Construc- ‘ 
tion Company, Contractors. |, 
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Architect John W. Maloney says: 


“The Truscon line enabled us to fill 
every window need in the beautiful new St. John’s Hospital” 


Strikingly beautiful is this new St. Projected Steel Windows with dual venti- 
John’s Hospital in Santa Monica, ators permit ample, controlled flow of air 
California. Well-illuminated and in inclement weather. Truscon Commercial 
well-ventilated with Nature’s free Projected Steel Windows lend 
sunlight and fresh air, because it is flowing lines and proper venti- 
well-windowed with Truscon steel units. lating facilities to the service units. 
Truscon Series 46 Double-Hung Steel Win- Truscon Steel Screens provide 
dows complement the sweeping, economical, long-life screening. 
modern architectural lines; admit — See SWEET’s for complete details 
ample daylight; operate easily; on the entire line of Truscon Windows for 
require an absolute minimum of y every purpose; and write for detailed literature 
maintenance. Truscon Intermediate on all other Truscon Steel Building Products, 











TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY 
1076 ALBERT STREET e YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities « Subsidiary of Republic Stee! Corporation 





Steam Cost 
12% Under 
Estimate 


Webster Tru-perimeter Heating in Commerce 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Architect: William 
Lynch Murray & Associates. Mechanical Engi- 
neer: Benj. A. Johnson. Heating Contractor: 
Herre Brothers. 

The Commerce Building, first new 
office building in Harrisburg since 
1935, is obtaining Webster Tru- 
perimeter Heating results with 
Webster Moderator low-pressure 
steam heating, using 12% less steam 
than estimated. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. estimated the cost of steam for 
heating at $3,527 per season. Meter 
readings for the first heating season 
showed steam cost of only $3,101, 
less by $426 than the estimate. 
Architect William Lynch Murray 
specified a Webster Moderator 
System to assure “controlled-by- 
the-weather” economy in this 13- 
story building; Webster Walvector 
to spread heat the full length of 
exposed walls. 


Edward H. Bower, managing 
director and co-owner, says: “The 
continuous radiation beneath con- 
tinuous window bands is just what 
we need. All sections of the build- 
ing heat evenly, rapidly and com- 
fortably regardless of weather.” 
Webster Tru-perimeter Heating 
with steam or hot water is a devel- 
opment of the Webster organiza- 
tion—with direct representatives in 
65 U.S. cities working with archi- 
tects, engineers and heating con- 
tractors. Write us or talk to your 
Webster representative. 


Address Dept. BW-2 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


 <-_ 


WEBSTER 


MODERATO 


so SYSTEM 


OF STEAM HEATING. 


“Controlled-by the weather” 





labor surplus) area to the lowest Group 
IV (substantial labor surplus) listing in 
the November-January period. The drop 
continued a trend that started last 
spring, when automotive . cutbacks 
began. 

Two other Michigan industrial areas, 
Flint and Grand Rapids, dropped into 
Group IV along with Detroit. The 
Bureau of Employment Security de- 
scribed the Michigan changes as “a 
significant illustration of the extent to 
which expanding defense job oppor- 
tunities have failed to keep pace with 
curtailments in civilian production and 
employment.” 

Tightening materials controls and 
declining civilian orders were major 
factors in new “moderate labor surplus” 
classifications for Saginaw, Mich.; Ra- 
cine, Wis.; and Lima, Springfield, and 
Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio. 

Seasonal fluctuations were the chief 
cause of moderate labor surpluses in 
Sacramento, Seattle, Spokane, Omaha, 


Sioux Falls, S. D., and Amarillo, Tex. 

Reduced defense-production sched- 
uling in Wichita Falls, ‘Fex., dropped 
that area to the labor-surplus Group 
III classification 
e Two Areas Rise—Two areas that had 
moderate labor surpluses (Group IID) 
in November reported a balanced la- 
bor supply (Group II) in January. 

Labor needs in Orlando, Fila., 
with the start of t vinter tourist sea- 
son and harvest time for the Central 
Florida citrus p. In Peoria, Ill., a 
settlement in a long-running labor dis- 
pute in the don nt farm-machinery 
industry caused labor needs to rise, 
wiping out a eported there in 
November. 

In all other 
mained unchan 
January. Last m« 


classifications re- 
1 from November to 

iccording to BES, 
five areas had lal hortages; 51 had a 
balanced labor lv; 100 had mod- 
erate labor surp] ind 18 had sub- 
stantial labor 


Can WSB Act on Pay Cuts? 


The law doesn't specify, but the Wage Stabilization 
Board may have to decide before long. Recent wage cuts for 
union hosiery workers may indicate trend in some industries. 


The first major pay cuts in a decade 
may soon pose a new problem for the 
Wage Stabilization Board. It is set up 
to “stabilize” wage rates. The question 
is: Does that mean holding down re- 
ductions as well as increases? 

So far, it is an academic question. 
No pay cut cases are before the board. 
None apparently is headed directly 
toward it. But in soft goods industries, 
wage reductions are being talked about 
more and more. So, conceivably, WSB 
may be asked to take authority in a 
wage-cut case before many more 
months. Will it? 
¢ NWLB Did—During World War II 
the National War Labor Board had 
jurisdiction over the movement of 
wages in cither direction. The execu 
tive order that set it up was specific 
on that point. 

Ihe present law, which gives WSB 
its authority, isn’t that specific. Mostly, 
it refers to the need for curbing wag¢ 
increases of an inflationary nature. But 
the board has discretionary powers that 
could be used to go into wage-cut 
cases, and the law says at one point 
that wages must not be stabilized at 
a level below Jan. 15, 1950. 

Officially, WSB isn’t crossing the 
bridge on wage-cut policy until it has 
to. Its attorneys feel the board has no 
authority over reductions and should 
stecr clear of them. 
¢ Hosiery Reduction—The question 
came up unofficially last week when 


1 lopped up to 25% 
from paychecks 
of 20,000 uni workers A 
tripartite Ralph 
Seward, the tial member, mad 
the decision involved the 
Full-Fashioned H Manufacturers 
of America and t American Iedera- 
tion of Hosiery Workers (AFI 
The panel d wages cut “to 
keep 29 major nills from going 
out of busin ifeguard the 
jobs of thou workers.” 
Ihe union’s 1 on the panel 
dissented. I tl inion had re- 
fused to negotiat ver wage rates. 
e Trend?—Th vage cut, cffec- 
tive Feb. 4 t new¢ evidence 
that the natio1 trend in wages has 
been interrupt t least in the trou- 
bled soft goo« es. 
Major w ted and 
ravon empl t lower wages and 
Textile Work- 
CIO Thev ar 
icts, offered 
ontinuc 


in arbitration 
(and an averag 


pan ided by 


+ 


cotton- 


higher output 
crs Union of A 
refusing to 

by TWUA 

present ¢ t ind production 
standard i t year (BW-—Jan. 


rs, Cap & Mil 
linery Work recently decided 
against askin osts for 11.000 
employees in ew York women’s 
hat shops ft nferring with em- 
plover repre union leaders de 
cided the mil busin¢ 


s isn’t good 
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" Mesabi Miner—First Class 


Twenty years ago, mining alarmists gave Minnesota’s great Mesabi iron 
range twenty-to-thirty years of life. 

Ten years ago Mesabi’s rate of depletion was almost doubled 
as the world went to war. 

Yet today—in spite of new discoveries and developments in Venezuela, 
Labrador and Liberia—Mesabi still supplies a whopping 70 per cent of the 
nation’s ore. And there’s no end in sight. 

One of several factors in Mesabi’s survival is the ingenious use 
of bigger, better machines to keep costs down even though today’s ores are 
lower quality and harder to get. Huge crawler tractors like the 
International TD-24 you see here build new mine roads, relocate railroad 
roadbeds in the pits themselves, bulldoze together high-grade 
and low-grade ores to make usable blends. 

Wherever you see the big red crawlers with the IH trade-mark— 
in mining, logging, earthmoving, road-building—you know 
a good job of work is being done. 


BLENDING ORE WITH A BULLDOZER. An International 
TD-24 blends different grades of iron ore in one of the 
Mesabi’s huge open pit mines. Fleets of these big red 
crawlers—the fastest and most powerful on the market—are 
playing their part in the Mesabi’s huge output of vital ore. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER INTERNATIONAL power rar pays 


Industrial Power . . . McCormick Farm 
Equipment ond Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks 
. +» Refrigerators and Freezers 
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a,reducing exercise 


Trim your grinding costs! Get 


your 


grinding department in shape for maxi- 
mum output. Set-up with Simonds Grind- 
ing Wheels. They're fit for the grind 
whether it’s rough snagging, micro-inch 
finishing, cutting-off, shaping, polishing 


or sharpening . . 


- accurately specified 


. and backed by Simonds’ 60 years of 
‘know-how’ as a major producer of grind- 
ing wheels and abrasive products. Let a 
Simonds engineer discuss your grinding 
cost problems with you. No obligation. 


Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company’s complete line 
has everything you need . . . grinding wheels, mounted points 
and wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 





ps Used To Record Speed 


ania 








The illustration above shows @ section of the 
calibrated tape and what it leoks like offer a 


locomotive's run. 


The working parts of the Viking “gear 
within @ gear” rotery pump are the 
roter, idler and head shown here. They 
constitute the pumping element for ac- 
curotely recording the speed of the 
modern train for every measured mile 











The recording mechanism, built by Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of Utica, N. Y., consists of a 
marking device attached to the shaft of a hydraulic 
piston which is actuated by a positive disploce- 
ment Viking rotary pump. The pump is driven 
directly from a drive wheel or drive axle on the 
locomotive — its output being in direct proportion 
to the speed of the locomotive. 


VIKINGS HAVE SOLVED MANY PUMPING 
PROBLEMS... ASK FOR BOOKLET SERIES 51. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, iOWA 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





enough now to justify higher pay (BW 
—Jan.26’52,p41). 

e Nonunion Competition—In the ho- 
siery and textile industries, particularly, 
competition from nonunion southern 
mills is a big factor in the changing 
wage trend. Samuel F. Rubin, presi- 
dent of the hosiery manufacturers’ asso 
ciation, complained that “we as an 
industry have been losing competitively 
to nonunion mills” in the South. 

Ten years ago southern mills turned 
out a scant 40% of all hosiery. Now 
some 750 small nonunion mills, em 
ploying about 65,000 rkers, produce 
70%; union mills, operating with sub 
stantially higher cost it up the re 
maining 30%. Th ibor-cost differ- 
ential in the past inged to as 
much as $1 per dozen pairs of hose. 

In addition to tl t in pay, the 
arbitration award al lered increased 
work loads for son machines, and 
other labor-saving n Hosiery prices 
will not be reduced result of the 
pay cut, the manufacturers’ association 
said. 

Union mills alr have met the 

nonunion mills’ pi despite “‘the 
burden of high lal ts.” The re 
duced wages will only “enable manu- 
facturers to recoup | ilready suf- 
fered.” 
e Economic Reopening—The arbitra- 
tion came up under a clause in a 
contract signed last September, and 
running to Aug. 31, 1953. It permits 
reopenings by either party, whenever 
there has been a substantial change in 
economic conditions 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Akron milkmen get Sundays off under 
a new contract negotiated by the AFL 
Teamsters’ Union—which suggested the 
off-day as an alternative to a raise. 
. 

Membership in the International Assn. 
of Machinists (AFI limbed 25% in 
1951, to a record 708,000, the union 
announced. Biggest gains were made 
in the aircraft industry, IAM said. 
Expansion of union-shop contracts 
and “mop up” activities in other in- 
dustries helped, too 

e 
Coal field rumor is that John L. Lewis 
will make as strong a play for an in 
crease in UMW’s lfare-fund rovalty 
as for higher wages in 1952 bargaining— 
due to begin in a month. The levy is 
now 30¢ a ton. 

- 
Moral Rearmament—successor to the 
Oxford Movement | be investigated 
by AFL. The Federation says it’s con- 
cerned over the way labor names are 
used “in a very prominent manner to 
further the growth” of MRA. 
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for— 

e Laminations 

e Heat-Seal Coatings 

@ Solvent-Reactivating Coatings 

e Grease-Proof Coatings 

e Adhesive Formulations 

e Gloss Coatings for Paper 

e High Solids Lacquers 

e Protective Coatings Requiring Good Adhesion 


Now you can get vinyl acetate copolymers in solution—custom- 
made to meet your own requirements. National has developed 
processes that yield copolymers whose intrinsic differences in 
chemical structure from that of polyvinyl acetate give them cer- 
tain unique properties. 





Solutions of these copolymers give improved adhesion to a wide 
variety of difficult surfaces. They can be supplied— 


Vinyl Acetate hn 6 ste snatch 


@ In various solvents 


e In concentrations ranging from low to unusually high 
solids content 

The uses mentioned above are just a few of the many potential 

applications for these versatile materials. If any of these uses 


suggests an answer to one of your problems, we'll be glad to 
work with you in developing the right base and the right formu- 


in solution lation to do your job. 


For years we've polymerized vinyl acetate in solution 
form, perfecting our manufacturing processes to “tailor” 
these solutions exactly to our own needs in adhesive for- 
a e 0 l er mulations. We have recently expanded our capacity, so 
eee that now the technical background and quality control 
know-how that this experience has given us is available 
to you. For further information or technical assistance, 
mail in the coupon. 


ADHESIVES 


RESYN DIVISION, National Sterch Products Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


YES—We are interested in Vinyl Acetate Polymers and Copolymers in solution 


(application) 
PP 





for. 
Please have one of your representatives call on us. 


Name — 








c y 


P 


Street Address. 





Zone____ State. 








Cargo dollies are hauled to a Seaboard 
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“CHEERS FOR CHUBBY” 


HE CARTOON characters shown here—Mr. and 

Mrs. Chubby—are the “stars” of Metropoli- 
tan’s new film, “Cheers for Chubby.” This film 
humorously presents a serious subject—the health 
hazards of overweight. 


Medical authorities report there are some 25 
million Americans who, like the Chubbys, are 
overweight—or who tip the scales to a point at 
least 10 percent higher than is best for their 
physical and mental health. 

Today, doctors are urging all overweight people 
—especially those beyond age 30—to bring their 
weight down to normal and keep it there through- 
out life. This is because excess pounds may place 
a burden on vital organs, particularly the heart. 
Obesity may also shorten life as it is closely asso- 
ciated with heart and circulatory diseases, gall 
bladder trouble, diabetes, arthritis, and other 
disorders. 

Here are some facts that the Chubbys learned 
about reducing—facts that may help everyone to 
get the greatest benefit from a weight-reduction 
program. 


BALANCED DIET 
. SELECTED FROM: 
FauiT 

MILK EGGS 
BREAD 

VEGETABLES (WHOLE camw 


— oer 





A false start was made by the The Chubbys consulted their Here are the foods that were Here are the Chubbys after dict- 


Chubbys in their attempt to reduce 
quickly and easily. Chubby tried 
exercise only—and found that he 
had to run 36 miles to shed one 
pound! Mrs. Chubby tried the lat- 
est reducing fads with even poorer 
results. They found that so-called 
“simple ways to reduce’ do not 
work—and that self-treatment with 
reducing pills may actually be 
dangerous. 


doctor—the person best qualified 
to plan safe ways to weight loss. 
He put them on the right track by 
helping them develop a new set of 
permanent eating habits. The doc- 
tor also prescribed a balanced diet 
that would not only remove excess 
pounds, but would also allow the 
Chubbys to eat a variety of appe- 
tizing, nourishing foods. 








“Cheers for Chubby” is now being 
shown in theaters. It gives many more 
facts about safe weight reduction. Watch 
for it in your neighborhood. Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight,”’ is another helpful source of in- 
formation. Just mail the coupon for your 
free copy of this booklet, OOX. 


Insurance 





Metropolitan Life 


included in the Chubbys’ diet— 
foods that all overweight people 
need to protect health while reduc- 
ing. These foods provide the pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals needed 
for building and repairing the 
body. They found this diet easy to 
follow—and they did not miss 
those dishes that teem with “‘hid- 
den caiories,”’ such as gravies and 
sauces. 


ing sensibly, and firmly adhering 
to their new eating habits. They 
lost weight safely—from two to 
three pounds weekly—and they 
felt and looked better than they 
had in years. They also increased 
their chances for additional years 
of happier, healthier living, because 
they knew that—the shorter the belt 
line, the longer the life line! 





Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 3525S, 


Company 


“Overweight and 
Underweight.” 























Speed the Job... and 
Cut the Cost... with 


DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 


Continental Red Seal power is saving money for owners of 
specialized equipment used at every stage of highway con- 
struction, maintenance and repair, from preliminaries on 
through final grading. 


You find Red Seals of varying sizes and ‘ipecifications in more 
and more leading makes of shovels, cranes, conveyors, drag- 
lines, winches and pumps at the pit; in trucks hauling materials 
to the job; in mixers, trenchers, earth-movers, spreaders, 
rollers, and other machines at the job site. They deliver their 
full work quota at lower cost, with less down time, because 
each is engineered expressly for its job—built to do one thing 
and do it well. 


none nib taal oor ylinder liquid-cooled A 
‘engines from 13 te 188 hp, Continental builds 10 four-cycle | 
air-cooled models for a wide range of industrial uses requir- 
ing from 114 te 2% h.p. They are backed by service and parts 
in every community. For information on this line, please 
eddress Air-Cooled Engine Division, 12800 Kercheval Avenve, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 








[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





“ . . Total volume of air 
freight has grown a hun- 
dredfold since the war .. .” 


TRANSPORTATION starts on p. 52 


every year for volume and net profits. 
Without any subsidy, the Fiving Tiger 
Line and Slick Airways (BW—Nov.17 
’51,p66), the two big domestic all-cargo 
companies, have been operating in the 
black for the past two years. Flying 
Tiger and Slick last year carried 53% 
of the ton-miles of air freight within 
the U.S 

Total volume of domestic air freight 
has grown a hundredfold since the war: 
from about 2-million ton-miles in 1945 
to 235-million ton-miles in 1951. As a 
growth industry, it’s too tempting a 
business to escape an all-out campaign 
by the big passenger lines. The freight 
specialists know this, yet they see rea- 
sons for confidenc: 

e Time is working for them. While 
the passenger lines are diverted to ait 
coach expansion, the freight people a 
getting the jump in ordering vaheny 
faster cargo plane 

e Even when the passenger car- 
riers do pull out the stops for freight 
trade. the all-cargo lines feel they have 
an advantage in experience, in the 
knowhow that can keep them on top. 

eIn the final analysis, there’s 
enough business for everyone in years 
to come, anywa\ 

e How Much Business?—Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. will soon publish a study of 
just how much more the air freight 
business will grow in the next few years. 
By 1955, it savs, volume will rise to 1.2 
billion ton-miles with present planes 
and ground equipment, or 3-billion ton- 
miles if carrier t in new planes, 
new freight terminals, modern handling 
equipment (chart ge 52 

Such a growtl yuldn’t put railroads 
or truck lines out of business. In 1950 
only 1/100th of of total domestic 
ton-miles of fre t went by air; even 
in 1955 the optimists don’t expect it to 
exceed 1%. But it would be enough 
to make air freight ton-miles top air 
passenger ton-miles and to promise air- 
lines a better investment return on 
freight than on passenger service 

Revenue return on freight would still 
be lower, since it averages around 16¢ a 
ton-mile, compared with 50¢-60¢ for 
passengers. However, the return on a 
plane would be higher, Lockheed 
points out; plane space is more fully 
utilized, and cargo requires fewer serv- 
ices than passengers get 
e New Planes—T! suddenly pros- 
perous cargo lines are investing heavily 
in new planes. Last summer Flying 
Tiger signed up for seven Douglas 


DC-6A Liftmasters and Slick for six; 
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Slick is flying three DC-6As already. 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, only 
U.S. all-freight carrier on the Atlantic 
run, ordered the first five freight ver- 
sions of Lockheed’s Super-Constella- 
tion. 

These planes cost between $1.2-mil- 
lion and $2-million each, depending 
on equipment. It’s a sign of the freight- 
ers’ new stature that they’re able to lay 
it on the line for such planes. Just six 
years ago they were starting out with 
war surplus planes costing only $5,000. 
¢ Worth the Expense—The air freight- 
ers think the new specially adapted 
planes are well worth whatever they 
cost. They think operating expenses 
will be lower, maybe enough to bring 
freight rates down to 10¢ a ton-mile 
in the next few years, compared with 
the present 16¢. They know the pay- 
load will be greater (28,300 Ib. for the 
DC-6A, 12,300 Ib. for the C-46) and 
the planes faster. Fewer planes can do 
the work of a fleet of old models. 

Air freight offers shippers faster de- 
livery, enables both shipper and buyer 
to cut the amount of capital tied up in 
inventory, helps shippers to stay on top 
of a fast-changing market. Packaging 
and handling costs are less, too. The 
air cargo people must convince ship- 
pers that these advantages are worth 
the increased cost of air freight. 

That's not too hard these days. Last 
year, for example, Slick hauled freight 
coast to coast for the Navy on a charter 
service at 11.2¢ a ton-mile, nearly 2¢ 
less than rail express. On the New 


York-Philadelphia leg, the Navy paid 
$6.60 a ton against $19.20 a ton for 
one of the lower truck freight classifi- 
cations. 

These results were obtained with war- 


time C-46s. Slick thinks the DC-6As 
will rack up an even better record. The 
line also thinks some elements of the 
Navy charter service can be adapted for 
regular commercial operations. It’s a 
trick of getting high load factors and 
high utilization; by consolidating move- 
ments of freight, the Navy kept the 
load factor up around 98%. The char- 
ter plane flies daily, and the Navy pays 
for it, filled or not; so it’s to the Navy’s 
advantage to send almost everything by 
air. 
e¢ What Flies—There’s greater variety, 
as well as greater quantity, in what is 
flown today by domestic air freight. 
Slick’s first cargo, for example, in 
March, 1946, was flowers and Time 
magazines; in the first six months 
clothing was 85% of Slick’s cargoes. 

In 1950 Slick’s nine leading cate- 
gories in terms of gross revenue were: 
auto parts, 18%; apparel, 17%; electri- 
cal goods, 14%; flowers, 7%; drugs, 
6%; machinery, 5%; printed matter, 
4%; aircraft parts, 3%; nursery stock, 
2%. 

Rate schedules now provide six dif- 
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What Cummins Does for Your Bank 
Cummins CAN DO FOR YOU! 


MY BANK 
MARKS 24,000 
ITEMS AN HOUR 
THE SAME 
MULTIPLE MARKING 
SAVES HOURS 
EVERY DAY IN 
MY BUSINESS 


Multiple Marking Offers 


BIG SAVINGS in EVERY BUSINESS 


ee oe ne ee 


Bankers can’t wait —they must pay today’s checks today! Only the fastest 
known method of multiple-marking will do. That's why you always see 
the Cummins “holes you can read” in your canceled bank checks. 

Because Cummins multiple marks 20 items at a time by perforating, 
banks do in three minutes what ordinarily takes one hour with a hand stamp. 

Whether your business validates, approves, dates, receipts, numbers, 
codes or cancels invoices, purchase orders, shipping or receiving tickets, 
sales slips, coupons, labels or other internal papers, a Cummins Perfora- 
tor can pay its cost many times over.* And there's no skips, no smearing, 
no illegibility, no chance of later alteration for intentional or unintentional 
Te-use or re-payment. 

There’s a Cummins Perforator that fits your business and your needs — 
and brings you 20 to 1 savings in time and salarigs. Get the facts today. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @® SINCE 1887 


OM Mims 


om oe se 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


Clip and Attach to Your Letterhead Today 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-22 
*1 want proof and facts. Send me Certified Gould Reports on several present users. 
Name. 


C 











r 7 


Address 





State 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 











.GENERA 
MDI 
y 


When you use the leased facilities of 
General American's GATX tank car fleet 
and Tank Storage Terminals, you eliminate 
the expense and ‘‘headaches”’ of going into 
another business not your own. You risk 
no capital—yet use the specialized 
equipment required for your product. You 
get all the advantages of private ownership 
plus knowing what your costs will be. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 90, illinois 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


GATX TANK CARS 


designed and built for the safe 
shipment of bulk liquids. The 
GATX fleet of more than 43,000 
tank cars is serviced and 
maintained in General American's 
own shops. 


TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


cover 5 of the biggest markets in 
the U.S. with all the advantages of 
your own tank farm. Modern 
pipelines, tanks, docks, labor and 
trained supervision and 
administration. Terminals at 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
and Chicago, lil.; with special 

ing and dr ing facilities at 
General American's Carteret, N.J. 
(Port of New York), and 
Goodhope, La. (Port of New 
Orleans) terminals. 





WIGGINS FLOATING ROOFS 
(Hidek shown) 

are built by General American for 
your own storage and conservation 
07 petroleum products. They 
reduce “‘breathing"’ and pumping 
losses—pay for themselves quickly. 





Our New AMPRO 
jector is always 
booked solid! 


You, too, will cut training 
time... boost sales with 
the compact, 29 Ib. Stylist 


Because it’s actually the most practical 
projector for business use, the light- 
weight Ampro Stylist will be booked 
solid in your company, too! You'll find 
this high precision sound projector will 
pay for itself many times over—cuts 
job training time in half—increases 
sales while reducing selling costs—and 
it’s a great help in bettering public and 
personnel relations. What's more, the 
Stylist weighs a mere 29 lbs.—your 
office boy can tote it anywhere. And 
your secretary can thread and set it up 
ready to run in seconds, thanks to 
Ampro’s simplified film cradle and cen- 
tralized controls. Full hour reel show- 
ings, too! Comes complete with 8” 


speaker and carrying $39900 


AMPRO CORP., Dept. BW-2 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, ILLINOIS 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro 
Stylist and name of nearest dealer. 
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. . . five lines now carry 
nothing but air freight with- 
in the U.S... .” 
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ferent classifications, including a below- 
minimum directional commodity rate 
that enabled the freighters to lick their 
big transcontinental problem: filling 
planes for the eastbound trips. West-to- 
east trafic has now increased spectacu- 
larly in commodities that wouldn't 
move in volume under the higher gen- 
eral rate: especially nursery stock, elec- 
tronics equipment, and cosmetics. 

¢ Lineup of Lines—Only five lines now 
carry nothing but air freight within the 
U.S. ‘They are: 

Slick Airways of Burbank, Calif. Slick 
(BW—Nov.!7'51,p66) is the biggest. 
In 1951 it carried 65.9-million ton- 
miles of cargo, made a net profit of 
around $540,000 after taxes. A big slice 
of earnings comes from charter flights 
for the Navy and the Air Force. 

Slick was incorporated in January, 
1946, by a group of World War II 
fliers. It got a Civil Aeronautics Board 
certificate in 1949 to serve 52 cities on 
an area-to-area basis (it can’t fly freight 
between cities in the same area, such 
as Boston and New York). Slick now 
stops at 25 cities. The line owns 23 
C-46s and three DC-6As. 

The Flying Tiger Line also with head- 
quarters at Burbank. With a fleet of 
11 DC-4s and 26 C-46s (12 planes are 
leased from other owners), the line 
handled 30-million ton-miles last year. 
It was founded on June 25, 1945, 
by a dozen veterans of the Flying 
Tiger squadrons in China. Theirs was 
the first postwar freight line. The 
Tigers got their certificate late in 1949 
to operate Route 100, serving 24 cities. 

Besides freight hauling, the Tigers 
earn money by contract flying, by leas- 
ing planes to air coach operators, by 
maintenance work for other lines 
Revenues in 1951 totaled $19.4-million, 
of which $13-million came from con- 
tract flying. Net earnings after taxes in 
the vear ended last June 30 hit a 
shade under $1.4-million. 

The Tigers’ latest twist to air freight 
is bound to stir up controversy. They're 
expanding their “hub service,” a com- 
bination of air and truck hauling. From 
each city they serve, the Tigers run 
truck routes in a 100-mi. radius. 

Riddle Aviation Co. of Miami, carry 
ing air cargo between New York, 
Miami, and Puerto Rico. The servic 
started last March. 

U.S. Airlines, operating six C-46s be 
tween New York and Florida. The 
company was on the ropes last year, but 
got new money, new management last 
September. Now things are looking 





ter SAFETY an 
LONG SERVICE 
NOTHING BEATS 


LAUGHLIN 


Drop forged - 
Wirefope & Chole tittiogg 
If you value your men, your equip- 


ment and your profits, insist on 
Laughlin fittings. 


Write for new catalog No. 150 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


217 FORE ST. 

PORTLAND, MAINE @& 
The most complete line of drop 
forged wire rope and chain fittings. 





eye-catching 
INDUSTRIAL JEWELRY 


ucts or 


Dramatic mir t 
trademark can r be reproduced in fine 
detail and incor ted into handsome, use- 
ful gifts by Bast y crafts- 
men Excellent f ner bbers, retail 


salesmen, convent venirs 


MONEY CLIPS « LAPEL EMBLEMS + LIGHTERS 
KEY CHAINS 


. we'll 
.. also 
show you sé 2 peciaities created 
for A 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASTIAN BROS. CO. 


843 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FREE SAMPLE 
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up. January was the best month in the 
line’s history. 

Air News, a small operation carrying 
newspapers in Texas. 
¢ Over Oceans—The only U.S. all- 
freight carrier over the North Atlantic 
route is Seaboard & Wester Airlines, 
Inc. (The name refers to the Atlantic 
seaboard and Western Europe.) The 
line was incorporated in 1946, carried 
its first payload in May, 1947. 

Seaboard & Western operates seven 
DC-4s while waiting for its five new 
Super-Constellations. In 1951 the line 
flew 26.8-million ton-miles—an increase 
of 17.4-million ton-miles over 1950— 
with both commercial and military air 
freight, over both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Its planes snade 960 ocean 
crossings last year. 

Raymond A. Norden, president of 
Seaboard, has been prodding the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a certificate for 
the line. He points out that Seaboard 
flew 40% of the long-range cargo trips 
to support the Berlin airlift in 1948 
and is similarly backing up the Korean 
campaign. 
¢ Beats Domestic Ratio—Transatlantic 
air freight has caught on with shippers 
even better than its domestic cousin. 
Already 1% of all cargo volume moving 
in and out of New York City goes by 
air. Chief incoming commodities in 
1951, in order of value, were: synthetic 
stones, cameras and optical goods, tex- 
tiles, animals, watches and parts, electri- 
cal equipment, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals. Leading outbound items were ap- 
parel, electrical equipment, aircraft parts 
and accessories, furs and hides, office 
equipment, metals, machinery, textiles, 
automotive parts. 

Even more than in domestic freight, 
advantages of air shipping show up on 
the international runs. There’s a big 
saving in time, buyers and_ shippers 
both can keep lower inventories, there’s 
less worry about currency flunctuations, 
air shipments are tied in less red tape. 

At first, Seaboard’s big trick was to 
get westbound traffic in balance with 
eastbound shipments, This balance was 
achieved in 1950, when Seaboard car- 
ried even more stuff from Europe to 
America than the other way. Seaboard 
sees this as a sign of postwar European 
recovery. 
¢ Another Candidate—Seaboard’s air 
trade with Europe and the Middle East 
may soon be shared by a new company, 
European-American Airlines. It isn’t 
operating yet, but it has applied to CAB 
for a certificate. Just back from a tour 
of Europe, Theodore T. Ludlum, head 
of the new line, feels there’s a big un- 
tapped air freight market abroad. U.S. 
flag airlines carry 60% of transatlantic 

assengers, but only 35% of air cargo, 
e says. He proposes to attract more 
business by cutting rates below the 
present average of 42¢ a ton-mile. 
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Motor unit plus Pac-Vac at- 
tachments makes your 
Tornado into a shovider- 
type vacuum for stairs ond 
overhead work. 


No, we don’t mean that someone has 
been sprinkling your floors with cash. 
It’s nothing as obvious as that—we 
mean that you may be wasting many 
dollars on your floors and other cleaning 
operations if you are not using Tornado 
Cleaning. 

Tornado vacuum cleaners have been 
helping industrial plants and commercial 
establishments to do their cleaning fast- 
er, more thorough and at a substantial 
savings. 

In addition to conventional vacuum- 
ing of all floors, Tornado picks up metal 
chips, water, oil and scrubbing solutions. 
Versatile attachments clean walls, acous- 
tical ceilings, overhead fixtures and 
shop equipment. The motor unit is also 
removable for a shoulder-type vacuum 
or a portable high velocity blower. 

Actually—Tornado is 4 valuable 
cleaning tools in one powerful machine 
that means savings—plus profits to you. 
It’s all described in our bulletin 600, 
yours for the asking. 


GREER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Waiting for AAR approval, Pressed Steel Car Co. runs a pilot 
production line. First step: bonding plywood in electronic press. 


3 


A crane jockeys the roof up to the sides. 


2 


Roof, sides, and ends are all prefinished— 
except for painting—before they're hoisted into place. 


a wy? 


Sides of the boxcar are joined to the floor. 
used is in the car truck (wheel 
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Ends, with fittings already on, 
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The only steel 


assembly, etc.) and in various 
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Plywood Boxcars: Production, Testing 


Unicel,” radical new freight cat 
made by Pressed Stee] Car Co. (BW— 
Oct.21°50,p76), is ready to roll. All 
it needs is the green light from the 
Association of American Railroads. 

If and when AAR grants its approval, 
Pressed Steel will go out and sell Uni 
cel to the railroads. Few, if anv, car 
riers would consider buying them until 
and unless the cars get AAR’s O.K.; 
for that is required before cars can be 
used in interchange—operated on the 
lines of railroads other than those of 


60 


the owner road. So far, Pressed Steel 
has restricted its production largely to 
1 set of cars for Arabian-American Oil 
Co. for use in Saudi Arabia 

But the company hasn’t been just 
sitting and waiting. Over the past year 
several Unicel cars have been 
subjected to all sorts of laboratory and 
operating tests—including six months’ 
service on the Milwaukee R.R. between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 
¢ Radical Design—I'wo things make 
this car different from the conventional 


or so 


freight 
its libe 
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heavy 
neath 
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fittings such as door jambs, safety devices, 
and ladders. 


5 Car is readied for shipment to Saudi 
Arabia. 


Go Ahead 


load. Each of these sections is made 
of wooden ribs, transverse and lateral, 
to which are bonded plywood sheets. 
Trucks and couplers are attached to the 
finished box. 

The principle of monocoque con- 
struction can be demonstrated effec 
tively by use of an ordinary piece of 
paper. In its flat sheet form, it has 
practically no strength whatever. Roll 
it into a tube, and you can place a book 
on top of it. This is because the paper 
now has “stress-skin” construction; it 
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OPEN-ENDED CARS roll down assembly line. Made almost completely of wood, they're 
both stronger and lighter than conventional cars. 


needs no framework, supports the load 
by virtue of its shape. The same idea 
of strength-through-shape goes into 
Pressed Steel’s cars. Each individual 
sheet of plywood has relatively small 
strength; bonded together with the 
others, it’s as strong as steel. 


¢ Pilot Production—While waiting for 
AAR to complete its studics, Pressed 
Steel has been running a pilot produc- 
tion line. Principal task has been 
filling an order for 65 cars for Arabian 
American Oil Co. Last week Pressed 
Steel completed the last of 45 box 
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RECEIVING . . . PROCESSING .. . STOCK .. . SHIPPING 


Put modern Toledos on guard duty throughout 
your plant to control costs... control processes... 
and control product quality. Be sure you have the 
right scales at the right places ... basic tools for 
measuring and gauging production, determining 
materials costs, fixing inventories, maintaining 
quality and uniformity, and eliminating waste. 
Check your needs now. Complete selection of 
models and capacities. Send for new 1952 edition 
catalog. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


PORTABLE 
SCALE 


wme 
A ee 
ON YOUR SCALES 


MATERIAL BECOMES 
MONEY 














cars for Aramco, started work on 20 
refrigerator cars These will be spe- 
cially insulated, ntain ductwork for 
cooling purposes, have diesel-driven 
mechanical refrigeration units. 

The company also has delivered two 
cars to the Army Transportation Corps, 
has received a research and develop- 
ment contract from ATC looking to- 
ward use of the Unicel principle in other 
types of freight ca It also has an 
order from Atlantic Coast Lines for 
two cars that the railroad plans to use 
for testing. Besides this, Pressed Steel 
is applying the | | principle to truck 
trailers, hopes t n up a new market 
in this field 
e Advantages—Pressed Steel’s produc- 
tion men modest laim the car now 
can be built at p ompetitive with 
those for com ble conventional 
freight cars; but they hope to put Uni 
cel out a lot cheaper when they swing 
into large-scalc duction. And they 
claim these advantag 

© A 50-ft. be r weighs le 
45.000 Ib.. ympared with 
65,000 Ib. for t nventiona 
of this size. 

e Unicel onsiderablv less 
stecl—about 11 less per car 

e In the Un | car. stresses are dis 
tributed evenly throughout the entire 
setup of floor, w ind roof. As a 
result, less shock transmitted to the 


load. 


ss than 
55.000- 
] 
| 


Cars 


British Gas Turbine 


Above is the engine room of the first gas 
turbine locomotive to appear on Britain’s 
railways. The locomotive weighs 129 tons, 
puts out 3,000 hp., can hit 90 mph. Built 
by Metropolitan Vickers, it’s the most pow- 
erful engine on the British railroad system. 
It has maximum pull of 60,000 Ib.—enough 
to start the heaviest train on the steepest 
British gradient. 
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WEALTHY?..NO... WISE! 


You can fly Capital Airlines today at even lower fares than you could 10 or 20 years ago. 


Yes, the dollar you spend for air travel takes you a lot farther today 


and with greater speed, comfort and dependability. & 
Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cities. sta 


Girard Perregaux, Official Watch For reservations, call your travel agent or... AIRLINES 





For one thing, there’d never be enough 
to go around. it took years of research 
to make penicillin, but it still wouldn’t 
be generally available if it weren’t for 
the modern equipment that makes 
quantity production possible. 

In contrast to the witch doctor’s crude 
pots, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
as well as the chemical and process in- 
dustries generally modern, high- 
performance clad steel equipment. 
These low-cost units are built for long 
life and low they resist 
corrosion and protect product purity; 
they fulfill manufacturers’ needs for 
easy automatic operation; they are de- 
signed for fast production and turn out 
quality products, often at only a frac- 


use 
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LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES HEADS CLAD STEELS 








Industrial Oxygen: Make It or Buy It? 


HOW JOY MFG. CO. GENERATES OXYGEN 


st And you get... 
OXYGEN 


at atmospheric 


1 Take free air 
and compress it 


160-180 psi. 


Freeze out the 

water and carbon 
dioxide in three- 
part heat exchanger... 





3 Expand the 
chilled air 160- 
180 
ann psi. § 
= see Mp mt DP 
oe 260 F 


wel 


— 273. 150 psi. 
Expansion Bvaive 
Liquefi- 
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4 Liquefy &  § Liquid 
distill the enrich - 
chilled air — = 


Liquid — om Nitrogen 
Nitrogen & inert 
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99.5% pure 
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Every schoolboy knows that goods 
would be cheaper if you didn’t have to 
transport them. And it’s transportation 
that runs up the cost of oxygen. 

This week Joy Manufacturing Co. 
told industrial oxygen users that, by 
making oxygen in their own plants 
with a new joy machine, they can save 
60% to 85% of their direct costs. If 
you allow for amortizing the cost of 
the machine, savings will be somewhat 
less, but still substantial. 

Transportation is the biggest cost in 
purchased oxygen. But so far, only 
large separation plants could produce 
pure oxygen cheap enough for wide- 
spread use. 
¢ Semiportable—What Joy offered this 
week was a simplified, semiportable 
generator that a manufacturer can op- 
erate in his own shop—at costs compar- 
able to the big, central plants. Joy fig- 
ures the transportation savings will bulk 
large enough to open a $50-million 
to $100-million market—not including 
military applications. 

Military possibilities are plain. We 
hope to fight our next war with guided 
missiles, many of which use liquid 
oxygen in their fuel. The Joy generator 
is being adapted now to a trailer-borne 
model with a daily output of five tons 
of liquid oxygen. 
¢ The Cost—Right now Joy is offering 
industry a model that will develop two 
tons daily (1.5-million cu. ft. monthly) 
of gaseous oxygen, 99.5% pure or bet- 
ter, at an operating cost of 5¢ to 10¢ 
per 100 cu. ft. depending on power, 
water, and labor costs. 

Central stations don’t publish price 
lists, so it’s hard to compare costs. But 
from the purchased oxygen prices re- 
ported by more than 50 prospective 
customers, Joy figures it can pin down 
a reasonable price schedule. The Joy 
estimate ranges from at least 65¢ per 
100 cu. ft.—on a take as low as 150,000 
cu. ft. monthly—to about 25¢ per 100 
cu. ft. on 30-million cu. ft. monthly. 

That’s the consumption range in 
which Joy figures its market wil lie. 
Joy intends to shun the tonnage oxygen 
market above that range, which new 
steel technology makes increasingly at- 
tractive (BW—Feb.2’52,p46). Below 
150,000 cu. ft. monthly, the oxygen 
user may do better to buy it. 

Actually, Joy isn’t ready to sell to 
that full range. It figures on a line of 
four machines—generating half a ton, 
two tons, six tons, and 12 tons daily. 
Depending on accessories, they'd sell at 
prices ranging from $20,000 to $30,000 
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with POTTER PRESS 
CONTINUOUS TIME-SAVING FORMS 


Speed and accuracy are the key notes of 


business today 


, More speed is essential in 


every business operation. 


POTTER 


PRESS Continuous Time-Saving 


Forms make split-second handling possible. 
Save time and money. Call in a POTTER 
representative for help in speeding UP your 
printed business forms. There is no obligation. 





Bete Cuténedd forme dimce 1902 


THE POTTER PRESS 


Our 50th Anniversary 


POTTER REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIF 


AL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON WALTHAM 


Executive Offices and Plant: 
539 South St., WALTHAM, Mass. 











INDUSTRIAL 


MIAMI 


ON PARADE 
MAR.7 thru 16 


3rd ANNUAL GREATER MIAMI 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPOSITION 


> 


DINNER KEY EX 


Buyers... Manufacturers...Investors... 


See some of the world’s finest merchandise, 
all made in Miami's smokeless, sunlit 
factories...displayed in a great exposition 
providing ample proof that light industry 
thrives on Miami's ideal production, living 
and working conditions! 


SPONSORED BY DADE COUNTY AND THE CITY OF MIAMi, 


POSITION HALL 


PHOTOS, FACTS, FIGURES on 
Miami's unique advantages to 
new industrial enterprises are 
contained in a new brochure go- 
ing to press soon. If you'd like a 
copy when completed, write: Dept. 
of Information, Room 304, City 
Hall, Miami, Florida. 


FLORIDA 








“... The Joy generator got 
its start during World War 
_ ey 

MAKING OXYGEN starts on p. 65 


t. to $150,000 to 
ton machine. The 
today is the two- 


for the half-ton 
$175,000 for the 
only unit that 
ton unit. 
¢ Competition- 
promises to pro 
tive war with pt 
Air Reduction 
Gas are the big 
Joy’s engineer 
the central stat x 
now be buckin KVE 
10¢ per 100 
plant. To a supp 
invested in tt 
that’s no joke 
isn’t talking 
¢ Defenses—T! 


fenses for the 


Joy generator 

1 fierce competi- 

d oxygen. Linde, 

National Cvlinder 
rators in the field. 
iulculate that what 
gen people will 
en at to 
n the customer’s 

that has millions 
tation equipment, 
the competition 


sé 


—— 
two obvious de- 
plant suppliers. 
The first—build YT equip- 
ment compctitiv th Jov’s—leaves the 
investment in t ortation, storage, 
and accessory pment unprotected. 
And Joy figure patent applications 
and manufactu savvy would be 
hard to get ar 

The 


tion on the ton 


rol 


buving 


bility—concentra- 
market—has flaws, 
too. That market couldn’t be supplied 
cheaply enough by transporting oxvgen. 
Dismantling existing central plants and 
selling them to prospective users would 
still leave a loss on elaborate transpor- 
tation and stora westment 
e Not Right Now—There’s a time lag 
in Joy’s prospects. Much of the oxvgen 
sold today is under t to vear 
contract. But doesn’t trouble 
Joy particular] company is short 
on manufacturin ind, probably, 
couldn’t get crit iaterials. And Joy 
people realize th need to establish 
some solid perf before 
the company ca lh up the 
market 
¢ Flying the Hump—The Joy generator 
got its start d World War IL 
when the Army Air Corps realized the 
oxygen equipment d in fis the 
Himalavan Hump too heavv. So 
the Army Air Corps asked Sullivan 
Machinery Co., incient name in air 
t » develop an air- 
borne oxvgen generator. With the help 
of Dr. Samuel C. Collins, a Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technolog: sor, 
Sullivan made tl rade, although we 
were no longer flying the Hump when 
the generator wa id 
Sullivan merged with Joy 
and development work on 
cial model was pushed hard. The com- 
panv almost announced its product 
more than < but was held up 


second 


hree five 


re ords 
open 


ing 


compre Ssors, 


profes 


in 1946, 
a commect- 


1 yCar ago 
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Anheuser-Busch knows it pays 
to lease trucks from Hertz 


This great organization, like hundreds of businesses, finds it profitable to lease trucks from Hertz 
rather than own them. Whether you operate one or one hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate! 


5 ee TN AS en i AR ac 


The rapidly growing Hertz Truck Lease Plan releases your capital 
investment for other purposes. Hertz garages maintain the 
trucks... furnishes everything, but the driver! You enjoy 
every advantage of ownership without any of its “headaches” 
+. yet it often actually costs less than ownership! 


Rent passenger cars, too! Hertz 
has stations in more than 500 cities 
throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Fine new cars 
are available for an hour, day, 
week, or as long as you wish, to 
drive as your own, with gas, oil and 
insurance included in the low rates. 
If you need a car, phone or go to 
your local Hertz station todoy! 


%, 
tn 


If you have trucks, Hertz will buy them at mu- 
tually agreed prices and either continue them 
in service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new trucks engineered fo your 
specific job. Hertz paints your trucks to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keeps the trucks in 
tiptop condition . . . supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
conts... properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you wish), and hos extra trucks 
for your use in peak periods or other emer- 
gencies. 


Hertz is the world’s largest truck and pas- 
senger cor rental organization... with 27 
years’ experience. You, too, will find it pays... 
so why not learn full details now? Write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, inc., Dept.G22, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, for an in- 
teresting folder giving complete information. 
No obligation. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System can serve every 
kind of business, with the right trucks for each 
specific job. Following are some of the mony 
kinds of businesses now being served: Manvu- 
facturers & Distributors of Varied Products 
* Department & Specialty Stores + Florists + 
Creameries & Dairy Products + Building 
Supplies & Lumber * Hardware & Plumbing + 
Bokery & Confectionery Stores * Drugs 
* Laundries & Dry Cleaners + Restaurants « 
Meot & Fish + Groceries, Fruit & Produce + 
Newspapers * Printing + Brewers & Beer Dis- 
tributors + Furniture & Rugs * Stee! & Electrical 
* Paper + Musical instruments + Beverage, 
Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individvals—or to busi- 
nesses needing one or more trucks, or owning 
their trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. 
Simply call your local Hertz station. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


wationat HeAoQuarters MERTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM vert. 22, 218 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








“... they will show you the 
tube, then defy you to re- 


"ART SPACE fini: 
J J A J Jj MAKING OXYGEN starts on p. 65 
by a rephasing of the arms program. 
y The unit benefited from the extra 
4 year’s research 
4 ¢ Tube Is the Key—Most strategic part 
is a ribbon-packed heat exchanger tube, 


H SEH - that enables the unit to operate with 
OR d regenerative heat exchangers. This 
ai EADS In ustrial Center makes possible efficiencies a the 
biggest central plant generators. Joy 
for in-transit Storage east or west aes will show you the tube and tell 
you generally how they make it—then 
dare you to reproduce it. 

e Compressor—The Joy unit fits into 
a space 8’x7.5’x10’. Air enters through 
Complete warehousing Overnight distribution to a two-stage compressor, is passed at 
services * Served by 4 area of 40 million per- about 160-180 psi. through twin heat 
railroads, 30 truck lines sons between eastern exchangers in which are nested the 


e 1,500,000 square feet seaboard and Mid-west ribbon-packed tubes. Here, the air is 
chilled swiftly to about 250F below 


zero by the oxygen and nitrogen flow- 
For details, write or wire ing to delivery ports. . 
SS Flow is reversed every 2.5 minutes. 
im WAREHOUSE C0 That is, the air starts using the layer 
RP. of the tube that has been conducting 
the outgoing nitrogen, and the nitrogen 
Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. switches to the layer that has been 
mmm | CO {ie wis, Tus, the nitrogen, 
which picks up heat from the air, 
melts the “snow” that has been frozen 
out of the moist air. Alternating the 
flow keeps the system from freezing 
solid. 
The chilled air then flows through a 
. filter into an expansion engine. There, 
Most practical ; Sf ' : it drives a piston geared into the cycle 
5 . #} —which develops about 2 hp. That 
elevator for "ei ae. | i} lowers the air temperature still fur- 
i® ther. Next, the air goes through a 
° , third heat exchanger where the air 
2, 9 or 4 stories is further chilled to the liquefying 
point. Then the partially liquefied air 
enters the first stage of a double-column 
distillation unit 
e Condenses—Here, moist air swirls up 
into a boiler-ccondenser between two 
columns. The gas condenses into 
liquid. Some liquid nitrogen is drawn 
oft immediately. The remainder works 
back into the column. The oxvgen- 
enriched air proceeds to the bottom, 
but the liquid nitrogen vaporizes, help- 
ing incoming air give up its oxygen in 
liquid form. The enriched liquid air 


; id. sepa he liquid 
© is tapped, and parately, t | 
ot e nitrogen and the enriched liquid air 
re ] rau ic e evators are passed through expansion valves 
that lower pressure drastically Each 


: . “ ' hen enters th: ond distillat t. 
Save up to 25% on installed costs with the “elevator Write for Catalog 304 Gen ne — ee er rer ytee . 
Here, the di ition—limited in the 

first stage—now pro eeds to comple tion, 


that’s pushed up.” No penthouse or heavy loadbearing ar no Co. 
shaftway structure needed. New Rota-Flow hydraulic Memphis 2, Texn. yielding 99.5 re oxygen plus waste 





transmission system insures smooth, quiet operation nitrogen. Both return through heat 
—_— " - q Pe P World’s largest builders of exchangers and are delivered at about 
Over 50,000 Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in use. oil hydraulic elevators atmospheric temperature. 
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KNOW-HOW IS IMPORTANT! 


AIRCRAFT ROCKETS and WHEELS, BRAKES, HUBS and DRUMS SHELLS and 
ENGINE PARTS OTHER PROJECTILES FOR ALL MILITARY VEHICLES SHELL CASINGS 


(Also Electric Brokes, Brake Power Equipment, Power Chambers and Valves for All Military Vehicles) 














COPYFLEX does ik faster... better...cleaner | 


.@ 





Are you bottled up by paperwork ? 


Here’s how to speed up your paper- 
work. 

Get exact copies of vital business 
papers (even up to 42 in. wide) into 
your executives’ hands in a hurry 
with no errors or smudges, by the 
Bruning COPYFLEX process. 

This amazing process immediately 
reproduces practically anything 
drawn, written, typed or printed on 
ordinary paper translucent enough to 
let light through. 

It usually is the most economical 
way to make 1 to 100 copies .. . only 
2¢ a sq ft for all costs! No high-priced 
operator needed, anyone can make 
copies with a 5-minute explanation. 

You merely insert the original into 


the CopyFLEX machine and in seconds 
you get a ready-to-use copy. 

No masters or stencils needed ... 
no ink to soil hands . . . no negatives, 
tray developing or darkroom to fuss 
with ... no fumes to inhale, no special 
room light. 

The applications you can make in 
streamlining your paperwork are al- 
most limitless . . . reproducing Sales 
Control figures, Accounting and 
Financial statements, Inventory and 
Production Control reports. 


wt LILES 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


i‘ —-_ BRUNING CO.,iNC.-—— 


Dept M22, 


Teterboro, New Jersey 


C0 Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX process and equipment. 
CO Shew me COPYFLEX in action (no obligation). 


COPYFLEX “50” is easy 
to operate, handles large 
volume of paperwork fast. 
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Flood Control... 
. . . planning, synchro- 
nized all the way, helps an 
eastern Nebraska _ area. 
Everyone works together. 


¢ When 1951’s_  $1-billion-plus 
flood ripped into Kansas City, the town 
actually suffered additional damage be- 
cause of its own extensive flood pro- 
tection works Che  ill-coordinated 
dikes penned up the waters, made the 
flood level higher than it would have 
been naturally 
¢ Throughout the Midwest flood 

area, valuable protective dams had been 
built by the CCC back before World 
War Il. But no one had the job of 
maintaining the dams. They silted up, 
and when the big flood hit, the waters 
slashed new gullies around the dams. 

Those are just two items from the 
story of flood control failures. The two, 
and many another, point straight at the 
biggest need of synchronized plan- 
ning all the w from the uplands 
where the flood born down to the 
great rivers. And above all, synchron- 
ized planning in the individual water- 
sheds, where local men can meet every 
facet of local needs 
e Squabbling—But synchronization has 
been what flood control has lacked 
most. Army Engineers and Soil Con- 
servation Service men squabble over 
who does what. Each locality turns 
a jealous eye on its neighbors. And 
everyone—farmer, road builder, munici- 
pality—channels his own waters as best 
he can, then dumps them on the next 
fellow down the 

The fearful d 
flood—one of th« 


station of the 1951 

itest disasters ever 
to strike the nat brought a lot of 
soul searching on problem of just 
plain getting together. And suddenly 
more and more people began to look 
at what has been going on in eastern 
Nebraska—in the Salt Creek-Wahoo 
Creek watershed. For the Salt-Wahoo 
people had caught on before the big 
flood, and were already working toward 
total coordination 
¢ Early Bird—Salt-Wahoo had got the 
idea the year before, when a_ purely 
local flood had done damage locally 
comparable to the 1951 inundation. 
The watershed occupies 1,655 sq. mi. 
That’s twice the of Rhode Island, 
but a mere dot on the great plains. The 
area is almost wh igricultural, feed- 
ing its crops into Lincoln, the state 
capital. 

I'he area had had 11 damaging floods 
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When full productive capaci 


is a MGS7 © 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


MICARTA toughness improves steel 
production. It is found in roll-neck 
bearings, run-out tables, pickling 
lines, hold-down rolls, punch rolls, 
and insulators. This workable plastic 
is solving problems in all industries. 
Have you got a place for it? 


(j ee 
Com 


Look to MicarTA® for help in getting and keeping full produc- 
tion. In working longer and better in vital machinery it helps 
keep things going at top speed. It is a basic material which does 
many jobs more efficiently than ‘metal. 

MicaRTA is lighter than aluminum ... and pound for pound, 
has a compressive strength greater than structural steel. It 
cannot rust. 

MICAaRTA resists heat and cold . . . acts as a quencher for noise 
and vibration. It makes an ideal insulator. 

Explore this solid and workable plastic. It can be machined, 
formed, or fabricated easier and more economically than metal. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Micarta Div., Trafford, Pa. 
J-06443 


ulis<elage 








in eight years Yamage, measured in 
one 8,500-acré m, averaged $200 
an acre. By 19 the region’s 135,000 
inhabitants had 1 the light, prac 
tically to a m tKavmond A. M« 
Connell, Jr., f the Lincoln 
Journal, supplic« park 

By 1951, the t-' hoo Watershed 
Assn. was a oncermn, linking 
bankers, busin 1, civic Clubs, 
editors, teacher nd state officials 
in one big d f intelligent flood 
control. 

hat word t t best sums 
what Salt-Wah trying to do 
people haven vy methods to 
control floods, t iaven’t any spe 
cially large a t f money But 
thev do have dea that their 
flood control t meshed thing, 
with everyone mi icrince 
for the good ¢ ] 
bd Uplands—| I flood on 
trol works ar t the flood plains, 
where the big nd up. The up 
lands—where tl become trickle 


then streams, t t t ill tearing 





out the good vith frightening 
kinetic ener¢ most no protec 
tion. In mucl Midwest 
fertile upland bout 
T, fourths of all fi 
= . P In tl 
HE real value of a metal is in what it can do—more than in i ‘ ee 
. . e Iphinds rOD 
what it can buy. Gold and silver were available for thousands | 
of years before the development of modern metals and alloys 
—yet all the gold and silver in the world couldn't buy one 
automobile, refrigerator, or washing machine. for i aaiatn és massage down 
The development of modern metals—and tools to cut them— ia a ag 
made practicable the manufacture of the conveniences you he upland { € Salt-Wahoo 
use everyday. Each advancement in metals and tools speeds ee inst the thode of contour 
production, enabling more people to own more of the necessi- a dding. and the 
ties of life. Rep ee vs Bat 
That's why the real value of Kennametal* is greater than that of precious | 
metals. Manufacturers use Kennametal as a tool material to machine parts for 
products several times as fast as those parts could be machined with steel 
tools. One man and one Kennametal-tooled machine can now turn out three | it u 
times as much as they could a few years ago. ow ff Often that 
Tools of Kennametal are equally effti- means that tl } to sacri 
cient in mining, construction, quarrying; in f , fert f flood-time 
rolling mills and in many other manufac- *KENNAMETAL — an ae. eee 
turing processes. Pieces of Kennametal, é sae rescrvoll But 
used at the point in a machine where Rags bape nd none on profits, cumulat 
greatest wear occurs, stubbornly resist SS ne ee ‘ fice. Soil Con 
brasion, corrosion, and heat—the ma- Serie tot cnet epee : 
oh : f f st pure crystals of different car- plans for farm 
c _* sam orms faster, more accurately, bides thet we refine streight Wego 
mus anger. . from ores, oxides, and other raw | lding [ 
Kennametal, which helps to ac- j materials. These crystals are so DULLIC ing 
celerate production of the appli- small that billions of them will ch innel il { ig \ ter way 
ances you depend on—enabling | fit into @ thimble! Controlled from ther I he Salt 
manufacturers to produce more of | Wantitics of these tiny elt Wahoo plann ng is chan 
- jc P ments are mixed with o “binder”, head , 
them, in less time, at less cost— formed into desired shapes under NCIC ant th 
is of far greater real value to you terrific pressure, then fused in . Maintenance noti ed 
and to America than any pre- heat so high it would destroy nother thing orse, year 


cious metal. ae te eon by vear. Silt xisting dams a 


master idea 


will be made t ts n mum agri 
cultural good then irnessed 





vatershed 





counts for a | f o the water 
shed makes sure that someone has the 
job of keeping ficient 


acturet One of the est tricks was 





nt Manuf 
KEN NAM FTAL 4) WORLD'S tl ieee cade to Proc: - get thos er oes, seat a 
whose Facilites oon of CEMENTED CARBIDES Beate. ane te Sl Some 
essing and Applicat service, to OTk ICI I ocal pI 
Latrobe, Pa lems. The result it report and a 
probable request t ress for $20- 
million in nev 1 dil 
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Accurate, time-saving electronic measurements 
cut research and laboratory costs 


Time and money spent in research 
are more productive when your 
engineers work with up-to-date 
electronic equipment. Many leading 
manufacturers find elecronics the 
only practical solution to today’s 
more demanding development prob- 
lems. Perhaps modern electronic 
equipment will help your laboratory 
achieve better engineering. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
specializes in electronic measuring 
instruments. These are basic tools 
your engineers apply or adapt to 
your exact needs. They are used 
in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world and are dis- 
tributed through the world’s largest 
organization of electronic engineer- 
salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -bp- 
instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco * Los Angeles * Now York 


MEASU 





for speed and accuracy 





ENTS 


Paranitrobenzoy! C 
Chloride 


Jawbreaker ? No—just the opposite! This 
Hooker Chemical goes into soothing 
drugs that make tooth-pulling easier on 
you! PNBC (for short) is also used in 
making procaine penicillin, used by your 
doctor in fighting infection. 





from HOOKER 
help you build BETTER PRODUCTS! 











+ ieaer <bar CES Tae 


Monochloroacetic 
Acid 


Tearing her hair? Not at all—she’s just 
using a home permanent made possible 
by this versatile Hooker Chemical. Hook- 
er MCA is used, indirectly, in making de- 
tergents, paints, adhesives, dozens of 
other things. 


MANUFACTURERS—Hooker supplies 30 industries with 
chlorine, caustic soda, and many other useful chemicals. 
Hooker is a leader in chlorine research and development 
of chlorine compounds to meet your production needs. 
Write today for the illustrated “Story of Hooker Chemi- 
cals,”” which tells how we can serve you. 


From the Falt of the Earth 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. * Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 


CHLORINE + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE 





READERS REPORT 


A Clear and Strong Stand 


Dear Sirs: 

T'hank you for your article on Eisen 
hower [BW—TJan.19°52,p98]. It's just 
the sort of thing that’s needed to dispel 
the smokescreen thrown up by those 
who claim Eisenhower's domestic views 
are vague and ambiguous or even totally 
unknown. 

ArpEN G. CLAYTON 
SPRINGDALE, CONN 


Dear Editor: 

The Eisenhower story clarifies and 
emphasizes his philosophy regarding 
the importance of the individual and 
his relationship to government and 
society. It is a clear and strong Ameri 
can stand and concept which seems to 
have been lacking in our national ad- 
ministration in recent years 


H. B. AnrHony 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

Out here we ha 1 slogan about 
Eisenhower: A switch in time will save 
the Rhine—take a tuck with Taft 

WitiiaM M. EpMonp 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


The Troubled Inventor 


Gentlemen 

I read the article on Taxes, “Inver 
tions Pay” [BW Jan.19°52,p123)| and 
would like to mak few observations 
in rebuttal 

It is manifest nfair to take an 
isolated case as xample. It is the 
“professional” inventor on the outside 
of industry who makes the worth-while 
inventions that create jobs, and verv 
often his patents expire before he can 
obtain public acceptance, vet he 1s 
penalized with rdinary income’ on 
his royalties when he does succeed 

When he fails he cannot get credit 
for income tax purposes because often 
he has no income against which he can 
use his “‘loss’’ credit 

. . . Congress may well “view with 
alarm” the amazing drop in patents 
applied for and patents issued since 
1940, which pr that, contrary to 
general opinion, patents are not proht- 
able under present tax assessment by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The Revenue Act of 1950, Section 
210, treats patents as capital assets. 
Courts have repeatedly held that where 
a patent is under exclusive license to a 
manufacturer, such royalty income shall 
be considered as partial payment on a 
conditional sale basis and treated as 
capital gain. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, however, refuses to recognize 
the courts, and makes its own rules re- 
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cco you are starting a new 
business, or your present business is 


growing, and you're looking around for 
a good plant site — 


a you want a variety of 
raw materials, including an abundance 
of the world’s finest Bituminous coal, 
plenty of power and industrial water, 
skilled or unskilled workers with 
adaptability and Staybility 


eee ab you want nearness to 


the nation’s major markets and quick 
access to world markets through the 
great year-round ice-free Port of Nor- 
folk on Hampton Roads 


Industrial and Agricultural 


e e e then investigate the Land of 
Plenty, the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway—Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


e e e in this growing and pro- 
ductive region—where there's plenty of 
room to grow—you will find clean, pro- 
gressive, friendly communities, reason- 
able tax structures and sensible real 
estate values. 


e e e Aff these advantages, plus 
dependable N. & W. transportation, and 
decentralized, strategic location, fit your 
needs, write to: 


Department, Drawer B-501, 


Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 


ment, with more than 50 years experience, is staffed by plant 


location specialists, who know the advantage of working with 


you quietly and in strictest confidence. They are at your service. 


Notfpotk. Weslew. Railway 





Pictures 
from 
Industry 


These are excerpts from stories 

in the current issue of American 

Hoist & Derrick Company's house 

magazine, the American Crosby 

Clipper. If your business involves 

the use of hoists, derricks, loco- be AY 

motive cranes, revolver cranes, e TL ERaL DB ry 
Crosby Clips or other equipment ; es ‘ Wie 
in our line, why not let us put : i ; : 

your name on the mailing list. 

Use coupon on right hand page, 

to start wiih the current issue. 


Eight-story boom on wheels. Onlookers’ 
eyes really pop when this towering derrick 
rolls, as it lifts, as it swings. Built for Beasley 
Construction Co. by American Hoist, it has a 
150’ boom, 35’ jib, and travels on 180 feet of 
track, setting steel to height of eight stories. 


Du Pont picks up the pieces. Pushing its 
scrap drive at full steam, Du Pont has this tire- 
less American Locomotive Crane working every 
minute. Interesting scrap items include old fire 
engines, office machines, whole buildings. 


Beating the clock in Wyoming. Racing to 
complete the new Wyoming State Office Building 
in time for the 1951 Frontier Day Celebration, 
contractors Riedesel-Lowe Co. chose an American 
Portable Material Elevator. Teamed with power 
buggies, the PME lifted 3,500 yards of concrete at 
speed that an old-fashioned wooden tower couldn’t 
approach. 








The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks + Locomotive Cranes + Crawler Cranes + Revolver Cranes + Portable Materia! Elevators 








> as eS LT 

Lifting on the fly. It was a busy spot ... and a 
narrow space . .. but 55,900 lbs. of equipment had to 
be hoisted nine stories up. So Frank M. Herbert, 
Brooklyn trucker, used an American hoist mounted 
on a truck bed. They moved in, finished the job, 
moved out at top speed . . . safe all the way, with the 
smooth, rugged American hoist. 


Po ee | 


A forest of derricks. Imagine thirteen more guy and stiffleg 

derricks added to the four above, and you'll visualize how they 

built the great Trenche project, up in Quebec. Seventeen of these ~<t ‘ 
long-armed steel monsters‘helped bring the job to completion Next stop, Venezuela. Lashed to a Moran Tow- 
seven months ahead of schedule. Located on the St. Maurice ing tug, this pair of derrick barges was moved from 
River, this dam and power plant will produce 325,000 horsepower New Orleans to Lake Maracaibo oil fields. Designed 
for Shawinigan Water and Power Co. All seventeen derricks used for punishing barge duty, these American derricks 
on the job were powered by Model 100 American Hoists—mem- have maximum strength, minimum weight, absolute 
bers of the largest and fastest-selling line of hoists in all the world. dependability. 


SSCS SVV VSB SPSS SSSSVPSSSeSBBeBBSBBBBeE ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON 21601 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Moderniga...ccomomiga...svith : St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


(-] Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 


f America — Hoist (] Also send more information on following equipment: 


& Derrick Company : er ipaipaninie 
m n 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA B Company: 





Type of Business 





BWSABeVesesesseeessasasaeseés 
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Handiwinch » Roofers Hoist » Marine Deck Machinery * Sugar Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers * Blocks and Sheaves + Crosby Wire Rope Clips 











oing in Circles ? 


So are a lot of other businessmen. Little wonder, 

either! The recent increase in red tape, record-keeping 

and figure work has thrown more than one executive 

off the beam! The new Comptometers, superb adding-calculating 
machines that handle office figure work speedily and 

accurately, can keep your office running on course. 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS MORE ACCURATE! 


4 An exclusive three-way error control abso- 
lutely eliminates errors caused by faulty 
stroke. Warns by sight, sound and touch 
whenever a faulty stroke is made, thus 
assuring a new high standard for first- 
time accuracy. 


Giant answer dials are easy to read. No 


confusing zeros are shown to left of 


answer. Results in less eyestrain... 


creased accuracy! 


THE NEW COMPTOMETER IS FASTER ! 


1 Effortless Floating Touch enables your 
operators to work with amazing speed. 


2 Direct action gives instantaneous registra- 
tion of answer! Your operators are not 
slowed down by cranks, levers or other 
gimmicks! 


For economy or efficiency—the new Comptometer 


can't be beat! 
representative today for a demonstration. 


COMPTOMETER 


866. U.S PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities. PELY © TARQANT 


78 


Call your nearest Comptometer 








offices to treat all 


questing all district 
ts as ordinary in- 


income from pat 
come. 

Patents, unlike stocks or bonds, ex- 
pire after 17 yea und should be en- 
titled to a “deplet credit the same 
as is allowed on « vells and mines 

I'he cost of p i0ting and develop- 
ing an invention has trebled since 1940. 
The average in acks the finances, 
and the investor cannot take the msk 
which at present ves practical con- 
hscation if su s obtained. In- 
ventors need th ulation of making 
all income from patents tax free if we 
want to really dé ob right. 

Epwin G. STAUDE 
WEST LOS ANGELES ALII 


When It Rains, It Rains 


Dear Sirs: 

Henry Jerome asks, “What happens 
to Dr. Krick’s Weather Guide when 
Krick starts clo eeding?” [BW— 
Jan.12’52,p114 Che answer is, “noth- 
ing.” All of Dr. Krick’s cloud seeding 
operations are based on the premise 
that conditions must be such that some 
natural rain is ex ted and the only 
function of his cloud seeding operation 
is to increase the amount of rain that 
falls. Therefore, the cloud seeding op- 
erations have no effect upon the basic 
weather patterns, and when Dr. Krick’s 
Weather Guide shows rain, you can 
be sure that he be seeding clouds 
if that particular area is under contract 
for his cloud seed seTVICes 

[om SWEARINGEN 
WATER RESOURCES VELOPMENT CORP. 
PASADENA, CALI! 


Sorry, Wrong Number 
Sir: 
T'hanks for ting mé 


with the 
Canad oil pictures on 
pages 102 and of your Imperial 
Oil story [BW—Jan.26’52,p102|. But 
credit ought to go where it is due. The 
pictures came from Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) photo ibrary, and were taken 
by a Standard photographer. 

Bos Isear 


beautiful 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


e There’s often » between an ex- 
posure and an ving. BW £ apolo- 
gizes to both wr | parties. 


Plans and Controls 


Gentlemen: 

I read with eeding interest an 
article on “Operations Research” [BW 

-Dec.1’51,p62|. I, as one responsible 
for planning jobs of the company, ..n 
very grateful to 1 for the far-reaching 
service that you have kindly extended 
to Japanese read 

I now assumé 
for applying statisti 


heavy responsibilities 
il quality control 
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CHRYSLER SIREN: 


An important contribution to Civilian Defense, the NEW 
Chrysler Air Raid Siren produces the loudest warning 
sound ever achieved for modern production. 

Recent development of a new 180 horsepower Chrysler 
Industrial V-8 Engine enabled Chrysler engineers to produce 
power for a 3 stage compressor. Increased pressure from 
this compressor drives air through 6 giant horns at 400 miles 
per hour, producing a sound of approximately 173 decibels! 
This warning can be clearly recognized over a diameter of 
8 miles under normal conditions. 

It is designed to fill the pressing need for a positive 
signalling device for City and Industrial air raid warning. 
Because it has self-contained power it is independent of 
vulnerable central power systems. 

One, or any number Sirens may be remote controlled 


from a central control station if desired. They may be 


Remofe Confrolled, with tie 
Loudest Sound for Civilian and Plant Defense! 


operated without personnel being on or near them. When in 
operation, the Siren makes one complete revolution every 
minute. 

These Sirens are available only for Defense Warning 
Systems. They may be purchased by Cities and Towns, 
Defense Plants, Airports, Military Installations and other 
vital areas needing air raid protection. 

For complete information, specifications and availability 
write: Marine and Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Cerporation, 12200 East Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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another job for ELECTRIC-WELDED TUBING 


EASY TO FABRICATE 


Brainard tubing is a uniform 
product made to close tolerances. 
Has good machining qualities and 
finish can be supplied as 
specified. Easily fabricated—can be 
beaded, expanded, swaged, spun, 
flanged, upset, grooved, fluted, 
flattened, tapered, and otherwise 
formed. Supplied straight or 
fabricated, sizes %” to 4” O.D,; 
025 to .180 gage. 

Expanded production at Brain- 
ard’s new tube mill permits fast 
delivery on certain sizes of electric- 
welded steel tubing. Send coupon 
for immediate information. 


Write for Full Information 





STEEL DIVISION 


WARREN, OHIO 


@ Go no further than your own car 
to find the wide application of 


Brainard Electric-welded steel tubing. 


The automotive industry fabricates 
Brainard tubing in a hundred shapes. 
For hard-working parts—propeller 
shafts, torque tubes, steering columns. 
For structural members—tubular 
seat frames, rear axle housings. 


For air, gasoline, and exhaust lines. 


Brainard’s integrated production 
facilities assure quality control through- 
out manufacture . . . from ore to finished 
tubing. You can depend on Brainard 
service for your needs. District offices 


in principal cities throughout the U. S. 


Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio 


. Division, Dept. P-2 
| 


pro------n- 


OD) Send catalog listing complete specifications of Brainard | 
Tubing. 


OC) Advise availability of following sizes 
Your Name 

Company 

Address 


ae 





wherever it is pos 


As I believe operations 


closely related t 
very much to get 
of Operations Re 
Kimball. W here 


CHIEF OF 


SHOWA DENKO, K.K 


rOKYO, JAPAN 

¢ Reader ‘Tom 
for $4.00 from Ji 
440 Fourth Ave 


PLANNIN‘ 


vithin the plants. 
research is very 
SOC, I should like 
Methods 
Norse and 


2 COPY ot 
arch” by 


i how can I get it? 


Hlirnaku ‘TOMIZAWA 
SECTION 


Dream or Nightmare? 


Sirs: 

I may be old 
Ford’s “‘dream 
p25] looks like 
the insurance 
with me 

Can’t you p! 
would be done if 
almost have to hi 
in such elegance 
a high curb? An 
to those protub« 
end if you got 
at a traffic light? 

Puffy, vulneral 
Ford's 
insurance premit 
fender-bending 
body repair job 
placeable only if 
monds. And all 
us who own the 
that are almost 
pav the higher 

When will D 
gingerbread and f 
ing us practical 
for getting peo] 
safely from one 
til then 
for decoration 


we're pa 


BRIDGEPORT 


It Isn't His'n 
Sirs 

In the capti 
butvrate oil pipé 
you represent u 
the pipe 
we don’t 
in any 
his pipe was 


semifinish 


Plastics, Inc., Eva 


TENNESSE! 
KINGSPORT 


EASTM 
TENN 


dreamboat 


CONN 


Althoug! 


manuta 


ioned, but to 
BW Jan 19°52, 

ghtmare. I’m 
riters will 


sure 


agree 


the damage that 

r chauffeur (vou'd 
hauffeur to ride 
happened to scrape 
hat would happen 
s at each bumper 
rear-end collision 


like 
sent 
I very 
expensive 


1iodern Cars 
e already 
sky-high 

into an 


har 


grillwork is re- 
hock your dia 
owners, including 
l-fashioned models 
tructible, have to 


stop turning out 
ike and start gin 
intended 
omfortably and 
to another? U1 
verstuffed prices 
insportation 
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Better Hay 


for the 


Diesels have replaced the romantic but out- 
dated steam locomotive on most of America’s 
railroads. Reason? Diesels are more eco- 


nomical to run and maintain. 


But, the once held theory that diesels 
will “burn almost anything” is a costly 
fallacy. Sinclair—a big supplier of diesel 
fuels to railroads—knows that, and is 
constantly concerned with the quality of 


the “hay” for the new iron horse. 


Consequently, Sinclair is a leader in re- 
search to produce diesel fuels with better 
starting, ignition and combustion quali- 
ties. Sinclair has pioneered in the devel- 
opment of diesel starting fluids, and by 
its discovery of RD-119®, the amazing 
new rust inhibitor, produced the 


world’s first anti-rust diesel fuel. 


Through this and other research and 
development work, Sinclair has made 
continuous progress in the production of 
diesel fuels with higher performance 
standards. It’s another in the list of reasons 


why Sinclair is . . . a great name in oil. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION « 


F SINCLAIR 
£9 A Great Name in Oil 


a: i mld lB ne he? 


FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 




















DISSOLVED 
MATTER 


re eed 














When the oil-draining fractures are clogged, 


ACIDIZING the acid service company pumps acid into the 


well (left). This dissolves the obstruction (center), and the oil can 


seep out of the sandstone (right) into the mouth of the fracture. 





LIMESTONE : CLOSED 
j FRACTURE 


GASOLINE 
AND SAND 











GEL 





BREAKER 




















When cracks aren’t wide enough, jellied 


FRACTURING gasoline plus sand are forced into the well liquid (center) flushes mixture out. Then 


Sand props cracks open; then a gel-breaking 


under pressure (left). 
racks drain well (right). 








Puce 





i 











Standard procedure in Texas is to drill 


well for each 80 acres 


Schio Petroleum Co. is spotting one 


WELL SPACING one well for each 40 acres (above), but (above) to see if it gives equally good results with less work. 


“The biggest unrecoverable oil re- 
serve in the U.S Phat’s what petro- 


° . 
Tricks That Get Oil From leum engineers used to call the Spra- 
berry field in western Texas. Yet today 


the field is vielding oil—grudgingly, to 


be sure, but abundantly. And now 


Spraberry Field in Texas = &".s)es08" 


82 





don't hit ‘pay,’ then you’ve done some- 
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thing wrong.” That quotation comes 
from a production boss of Humble Oil 
Co. who has coped with Spraberry’s 
nastiest problems in the past couple of 
years. 

¢ Slow But Sure—Spraberry’s geology 
makes it a slow producer. The 962 pro- 
ducing wells that now dot the cow 
country were brought in the hard way. 
The operators have had to use every 
technique in the textbooks to open up 
the oil-bearing sandstone. Their one 
consolation: Hardly any holes drilled in 
the field have proved completely dry. 

Spraberry centers around the boom 
towns of Midland and Odessa, Tex. It 
stretches 100 mi. north and south of 
those towns, and about 15 mi. to each 
side, east and west. Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, biggest operator in the field, 
estimates that proved reserves underlie 
nearly 500,000 acres and that 1-million 
acres may eventually pan out. Even 
allowing for Spraberry’s reluctance to 
give up its oil, most operators think the 
field will add 2-billion bbl. to the na- 
tion’s reserves of 23-billion bbl. 
¢ Not Promising—Show a sample of 
the Spraberry sandstone to a geologist, 
and he'll probably say you can’t get 
blood out of a turnip. The oil-bearing 
formation, 1,000 ft. thick and 7,500 ft. 
below the surface, is a fine-grained, 
hard-packed stone. Its porosity is al- 
most nil in comparison with that of the 
looser sandstones traditionally associ- 
ated with oil. 

That’s why Spraberry was bypassed 
for so long in favor of deeper oil de- 
posits. The sandstone formation was 
on the geological maps, but nobod\ 
was cager to tackle it. Then Seaboard 
Oil Co, brought in the first well early 
in 1949, and Tex-Harvey Oil Co., the 
biggest independent producer, hit oil 
with a second well 65 mi. away. That 
proved the extent of the field. By last 
year Spraberry was booming. 
¢ One Saving Virtue—What the oil ex- 
perts had overlooked earlier was the 
one good break nature had given them: 
the countless number of tiny vertical 
cracks or fractures in the sandstone. 
These fractures, as many as eight to an 
inch at some places, were put there by 
some upheaval of the earth’s crust 
many eons ago. They turned Spraberry 
into a paving oil sand, despite the 
“tightness” of the rock itself. 

Spraberry oil contains tiny bubbles 
of dissolved gas. Pressure of millions of 
these bubbles forces the oil slowly 
through the sandstone to the fractures, 
where it will drain into a well if one 
happens to be handy. 

Recovery methods used by Spra- 
berry operators are designed to develop 
the advantage of these fractures. In 
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good. 
layer nlations- 


Employees, for instance, rate washrooms as one of the four most 
important factors in good working conditions—according to a 
survey of workers from 400 plants. That’s why it’s sound business 
to be sure your washrooms are clean and modern—with plenty of 
hot water, soap, and ScotTissue Towels. 


ScotTissue Towels are the kind of towels employees appreciate 
—they’re softer, pleasant to the touch, and more absorbent. Yet 
these famous towels stay tough when wet—one dries both hands. 


For suggestions on how to improve your washrooms call on the 
Washroom Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,"’ ‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 












ete a sae ET 


If You Want 


-- LIKE 


Sunkist 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one—a 
mass market, dominated by 
farmers. You can’t sell Mid- 
America without farm fam- 
ilies, nor the magazine that 
concentratesonthemalone! 





“... ‘an unusual challenge 


to the ingenuity of oil op- 
erators’...” 
PRODUCTION starts on p. 82 


their natural state, the crack patterns 
around the wells probably wouldn’t 
produce much or long. 

¢ Special Treatment—Spraberry opera- 
tors are using three complicated and 
costly tricks to cash in on the fracture 
attern, and one that may save money. 
hey are trying one or all of these: 

Acidizing. Doses of acid are pumped 
into a well under pressure (drawings, 
page 82). The acid cleans the surfaces 
of the oil sands, opens up their pores. 

Fracturing. A_ sand-filled gel, also 
pumped in under pressure, widens the 
cracks in the stone (drawings), props 
them open to let out the oil. 

Wider spacing. Sohio Petroleum Co. 
is experimenting with spacing wells 
farther apart (drawings). Object: to see 
if they can get as much oil with less 
drilling, less steel. 

Slant drilling. Humble Oil Co. and 
Sunray Oil Corp. are drilling wells at a 
slant instead of vertically. That way, 
they hope to cut across more of Spra- 
berry’s oil-producing fractures. 

None of these methods is a novelty 
to the oil industry, but they’re being 
used more widely at Spraberry than in 
any other U.S. field, just because of 
Spraberry’s special problems. Many en- 
gineers in the firms supplying the 
acidizing and fracturing services feel, 
though, that the field may well be the 
jumping-off point for more improve- 
ments and developments. The Oil & 
Gas Journal calls it “an unusual chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of oil operators 

. demonstrates that the industry faces 
new technical and operating problems.” 
e Opening Fractures—Acidizing and 
fracturing are two different ways of do- 
ing the same thing: getting oil to flow 
from the cracks in the stone. 

When the drilling leaves clogging 
masses of mud or cement in the frac- 
tures, a dose of special acid is pumped 
in. It eats away the foreign matter, 
starts the oil flowing freely. 

When the fractures aren’t wide 
enough to begin with, Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Co. has a way te open them up. 
The process is called Hydrofrac. A 
mixture of jellied gasoline and sand is 
forced into the pattern of cracks. As 
the gel widens the cracks, the sand acts 
as a prop to keep them open. A final 
shot of a solution called a breaker turns 
the gel into a liquid that’s easily 
pumped out. 

The companies providing these serv- 
ices are using Spraberry as a proving 
ground for new acids and gels. They 
hope to develop acids that will have 





Appliance Dealer Prevents 
Motor Burnouts with 
Klixon Protectors 


WALTHAM, MASS.: Colin M. Holmes, 
authorized Frigidaire sales and service dealer, 
after 25 years of appliance service experience, 
is convinced that you can't beat Klixon 
Protectors. 


“We find KLIXON Protectors insure our 
motors against motor overloads, and ex- 
pensive ‘rewind’ repairs. By preventing burn- 
outs they protect our guarantees and help 
eep our Customers satished.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 

into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working by preventing 
the motors from burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
placements, request equip- 
ment that bas motors with 
Klixon Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


ZO Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
. 2607 FOREST STREET 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





Finds Profits in Visit to 
British Industries Fair 


“My visit to the BIF last year proved to be 
highly profitable, and I made many valuable 
contacts,” said Mr. Trask. “I was impressed 
with the tremendous range of products 
shown, especially the chemical exhibit which 
interested me most.” Mr. Trask is President 
of the Arthur C. Trask Company of Chicago, 
manufacturers of chemical specialities. 

British Industries Fair — London and Bir- 
mingham, May 5-16. For complete details, 
write or phone the nearest British Consulate, 
or; Commercial Department, British Em- 
bassy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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longer-lasting strength, that will attack 
a fracture more effectively before weak- 
ening chemically. 

This research hasn’t had time to lead 


to any firm conclusions about the Spra- 

berry field. The field is only three 4 ()- t at m I 

years old, which in the oil industry is pon 

barely a start. 

¢ Well Spacing—The West Texas field 
is giving a new twist to the old practice 
of spacing wells a certain distance apart 
for greatest efficiency, least waste of oil. 
That distance is fixed by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which prescribes 
one well to each 40 acres. : 

Sohio Petroleum Co. recently got an 
O.K. from the Texas Commission to 
space its wells at one for each 80 acres. | 
Sohio wants to sce if one well can’t : always starts with «a 
drain the 80 acres as effectively as two 
wells. If it pans out, Sohio’s work will SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS! 
pay off for all operators. 
¢ On the Bias—Slant drilling can also 


Adequate fire protection is as important to your business, as your physical well-being 
is to you. What would you think of your doctor if he diagnosed and prescribed treat 


help the rest of the industry. lhe idea ment without making an examination’ On a similar basis, your fire protection equipment 
1S being worked at Spraberry in two cannot provide complete safety unless the specific needs are pre-determined and the 
different ways. Humble Oil Co. is drill system engineered to your exacting requirements. That's why the first point in 
ing one well at an angle, hoping to cut “Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire Protection is “JOB SURVEY and ENGI. 
NEERING ANALYSIS...detailed to meet individual needs.” 


across more of the vertical fractures. 
Sunray Oil Corp. is going even further. 
It is drilling a vertical well, then drill- 
ing four lateral holes from the bottom, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Besides cut- 
ting across more of the fractures, the 
operators hope to succeed in hooking 
more of the fracture patterns together. 
That would improve the drainage. 


10-Point Fire Protection... 


as offered to you by “Automatic” Sprinkler not only sefeguards 
against fire under any conditions ... it actually produces 
income by reducing insurance rates. Here are the 10 points: 


. Job survey and engineer- 6. Qualified installation 
ing analysis craftsmen 
2. Basic fixed temperature — 7, Nationwide organizatien 
systems 4 i 
Shabo-af-Aeendadieee-cles 8. Inspection & maintenance 
protection 9. Continuing research 
0. 


4. Quality control 10. Convenient payment 


Radio Under the River 5. Accurate prefabrication contracts 


Get the FACTS! ’ Write for our informative 36-page book, 
Automobile radios usually go dead when cae pee epee 
passing through a long tunnel, but not in 
New York City’s Lincoln Tunnel. The “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Port of New York Authority has installed YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
a special radio station (above) in one of the OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH ANDO SOUTH AMERICA 


two tubes that run under the North River 


to New Jersey. In the tube you can hear " . a A A q 
frequent traffic or safety announcements (4 2 4 
and recorded music. The station began as A ALTEL ALE a, 


ix- th e i t, th ll of lis- 
pr rGemnee sadianioe ean FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 
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ATOM DUST CLOSES PHOTO PLANT! Radio- 
active dust from an atomic explosioa in 
Nevada, carried cross-country by air currents 
to a Rochester, N. Y., photo film factory, 
“exposed” and ruined a large amount of 
stored film there, causing the plant to shut 
down for 36 hours. 


st’s twins! No need for shutting down 
production when oil line filters need cleaning. 
With a new Air-Maze duplex oil filter on the 
job you can clean one “twin” at a time, while 
oil continues to flow through the other. 





POA 
we i + 
ve ie fi 
Wan! 
pp a 








DUSTAY® STRETCHES FUEL DOLLARS! Dirt- 
clogged filters in your furnace block off air, 
make your furnace work overtime and use 
more fuel. Stretch your fuel dollar by replacing 
dirty filters with new Dustays—the disposable 
filters that hold more dirt without clogging. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using aur or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engeneered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR-MAZS 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Factory-wired channels in new lighting system are fastened to ceiling. Metal tubes 
insure exact spacing for lampholders, provide conduit for wir 


In One Package: Light and 


Complete installation shows bare lamps completely framed by shielding arrangement. 
The shield not only cuts glare, but sound-conditions the room as well. 
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Next, light-shielding, sound-absorbing 
§ - 
panels are hung around bare lamps. 


Acoustics 


Illumination and sound conditioning 
go hand-in-hand in a new scheme de- 
veloped by Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chi- 
cago intenor lighting company. 

Curtis’ arrangement departs from the 
conventional cluttered ceiling arrange- 
ment of the fluorescent lamp and its 
enclosing fixture. It merely uses bare 
lamps, concealed from normal viewing 
angles by vertical shiclding. ‘This shield- 
ing is so made that it doubles in service 
as an acoustical agent, cuts down noise. 

The lighting system was demon- 
strated recently in a high school class- 
room. But applications point to use in 
commercial and industrial areas as well 
—ofhces, plant training rooms, factorics. 
e The Setup—Installation is simple. 
Parallel wire channels are strung along 
the ceiling, 96 in. apart; then the 
fluorescent tubes are mounted between 
them like rungs in a ladder. 

The wire channels are separated by 

tubing sections that hold them the cor- 
rect distance apart, provide a closed 
passage for the wiring, and unify the 
assembly for electrical grounding. 
That’s the basic arrangement for the 
lighting source. 
e Glare Insurance—Here’s where the 
soundproofing comes in as an extra 
dividend: Because the lamps are bare, 
some kind of shielding is necessary to 
ease the glare on the eve. So Curtis 
simply takes 1-ft-high panels, hooks 
them to the wireway channels in a 
square pattern like the partitions of a 
bottle crate. 

To make these panels do double 
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Why not Enjoy. working at your desk? 


If you doubt that any desk could ever be 
a joy to work at, then you owe yourself 
the wonderful revelation that comes with 
owning a Steel Age Executive Desk. The 
way it adjusts to your most comfortable 


until you sit at a Steel Age Executive 
Desk of your own! Why not call your 
dealer about deliveries? 





ing Corp. 





working height . . . the copious drawer 
space ...the spacious corroleum top... 
and the sturdy, honest feel of its made- 
for-lifetime construction. These marks 
of quality all add up to a kind of comfort, 
efficiency and pride you may never know 





LEGEND 
chedued completion carrert operahen 
~esent locaton of order 


Scheduled fen date of order 


OVER 10,000 U.S. PLANTS USE 


Why lock at 100 situations when only two or three need attention? Are you always immersed 
in detail . . . or do you know exactly which orders call for your personal attention each day? 
“Management by Exception” eliminates the impossible job of riding herd on every order. 
It's the cardinal principle of Management by Exception that only the “exceptions to routine, 
plan, or schedule” — the lagging orders — really need top executive attention. 


All Bad Situations Show Up Instantly 


The Wassell PRODUC-TROL Control Board, as used successfully in over 10,000 plants, is 
Management by Exception at its best. One quick glance at PRODUC-TROL shows up each 
lagging order instantly. Bad situations are represented by the “Progress Tape Pegs” at the 
left, or “danger zone,” of the heavy vertical “Today Line.” These pegs spotlight the exceptions 
to on-schedule production. Only these require 
executive action in Management by Excep- 
tion. Progress Tape Pegs at the right of the 
Today Line indicate orders on schedule, still 
subject to routine control. 


PRODUC-TROL controls ALL orders — | NAME 

Purchase, Engineering, Tooling, Machine | 

Loads, Parts for Assem iv. Write today | POSITION ... 

for the eight-page brochure, “How to Im- | am Ph a ne, 
prove Your Order Control.” u 


on 


| Wassell Organization Inc. iH 
| Westport 3, Conn. 


i Without obligation 1 would like brochure 
H “How to Improve Your Order Control.” 


aoe 
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You won’t find our name on the package, 
but to American coffee roasters—famous 
for the finest brands sold anywhere— 
Otis, McAllister & Co. is a reliable 
source of the world’s best coffees. 


Backed by 60 years experience in Central 
and South America—with 16 affiliated 
offices staffed with experts who have made 
a career of knowing coffee—Otis 

has contributed much to help 

develop the fine blends— 

and your enjoyment of them. 

Coffee is the economic life blood of many 
Latin American Republics. Coffee means 
dollars to these countries—enables them to 
buy—and Otis to assist in selling 

many famous American products, such as: 
Sun-Maid Raisins, Pillsbury Flour, 
Kellogg Cereals, Evangeline Hot Sauces, 
Dennery Bakery Supplies, Armour Meat 
Products, Golden State Milk, 

to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER & CO 


Established 1892 
Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 





duty, they’re made of acoustical tile 
perforated on both sides for sound- 
proofing benefits. Curtis says that the 
cost of this arrangement is less than 
that for fitting the complete ceiling 
with conventional acoustical tile plus 
a fluorescent lighting scheme of equal 
quality. 

¢ Schoolroom Laboratory—Measured 
downward from the lamps, the angle 
at which vou can see a bare light is 30 
deg. to 45 deg. Bevond that, panels 
shield the eye completely. The total 
effect is of uniform light throughout 
the room, with little glare 

The lamps operate at about 60% 
normal brightne Curtis says these 
benefits result 

e Greater comfort when the lamps 
are viewed length 

«No special end shielding 
quired 

e Reduced ¢ from lights 
flected in semiglo urfaces. 

About 48% of tl ght emitted by 
the lamps falls the plane of the 
desk tops. Thi tis 
same value givel iblished data for 
a bare lamp installation in a room of 
similar size, wh ills and ceiling 
have high reflect ractors 

Another featu The svstem com- 
ponents come pref ited in a pack- 
age make-up. Al have to do is put 
them together fairly simple job. Each 
basic section, when assembled, gives a 
lighting installati 16 ft. square—256 
sq. ft. Starting this package, two 
electricians were able to put up the 
classroom installation for the 26-ft. by 
35-ft. room in a gle dav. 


savs, is the 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Quartz, a crysta version of silica, 
has been duplicat n the form of 
glass fibers by G Fibers, Inc., of 
Toledo, Ohio. ‘I ymmpany will use 
the fibers in a ¢ tz paper for high- 
temperature cl 1 insulating. 


Guided missile test runs will be the 
job of a Navy tronic brain, called 
Typhoon, built by RCA. Formulas 
for speed, lift, and fuel consumption 
are fed into. the machine; Typhoon 
then simulates the flight of a guided 
missile. It has idy plotted more 
than 2,000 test runs, is now to be in- 
stalled at the Naval Air Development 
Center, Johnsville, Pa 
e 

A giant extrusion press, the largest in 
the nation, is going up at the Lafavette 
(Ind.) plant of tl Aluminum Co. of 
America. Its w g force will be 
13,200 tons, a ght equal to 156 
loaded coal cars. Alcoa will use it for 
militarv contract nostly aircraft sec- 
tions (BW-—Jan.19°52,p23). 
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Let's swap ideas 


Match your advertising ideas with 
these —and win a *50 Bond! 


Solves tough display problem 
with slick packaging! 


When we were ready to introduce to the 
market a washable kitten that glows in the 
dark, the method of getting display at 
the point of sale became a serious prob- 
lem. If it was boxed, how would it get 
displayed? If wrapped in cellophane, it 
would be placed flat on the counter. 
Either method would require a display 
card, and experience has shown that they 
aren't always used by the retailer. Without 
display, this item was doomed. We 
finally conceived the idea of placing each 
kitten on an individual display a with 
a cutout easel back. In this way,as long as 
the dealer kept the kittens on top of the 
counter, they were properly displayed. 
So far, the merchandise is getting dis- 
layed wherever it’s being stocked. The 
fon part is that the individual card costs 
less than a box. 
S. A. Tarrson, Secretary, 
The Tarrson Company, Chicago, Ilinois 


Low cost color that attracts! 


If you'd like to use color in your adver- 
tising and direct mail but can’t afford it, 
try split-fountain printing. The use of a 
‘split-fountain and black for instance, 


-$- 


X 


gives the effect of process work without 
expensive plates—and in only two 
impressions. We have been quite success- 
ful in getting colorful effects at modest 
cost, as well as unusual attention and 
interest, with this time-tested and effec- 
tive printing method. 

Harry Tankoos, Jr., Advertising Manager 

M. J. Merkin Paint Co., New York, N.Y 


FREE! 1001 ways fo cut printing costs! 


Would you like to own a booklet that 
contains practical suggestions for getting 











a greater return on your printing dollar? 
A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? ‘More For Your Printing Dollar’ 
is just such a booklet —available to you 
at no cost. It offets to agency personnel 
and buyers of printing, procedures for 
avoiding excessive costs and inefficiency 
in the planning of printing. It tells you 
how to “‘live with your printer and be 
happy"! For a free copy, write on your 
business letterhead to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


How to save time and money 
with complicated type matter ! 


To save time and a in the prepara- 
e 


tion of complicated tables and catalogs, 
use the “‘type-stamping”’ system instead 
of having type hand set and electrotyped. 
The operator of a “type-stamping” 
machine stamps words and numerals (in 
almost any linotype face) directly onto 
a retouched photo, airbrush drawing, etc. 
This eliminates surprinting on negatives 
in plate making. When a table has been 
completely typestamped and the artist 
has ruled in the lines, you simply order 
a line cut. In case of errors or corrections, 





the new data is stamped on a piece of 
paper, cut to size and pasted over the 


Se 


old data. No need for re-opening forms 
and paying for costly hand composition, 


Harold L. Elfenbein, 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, 
New York, New York 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded 
to the sender. In case of similar contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 170, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sc. ..cou. 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 


© KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP, 
T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Hifect* Enamel 


Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 








a business is 
cost, accounting 


She’s costing you money every 
minute—over and above her 
salary. Yet she’s honest, hard- 
working and loyal. But much 
of her work is useless, unneces- 
sary. Her bookkeeping pro- 
cedures are cumbersome and 
out-of-date. 

With Todd Blue Streak 
Voucher Checks, she could step 
up the efficiency of the whole 
bookkeeping department— 
save time and money for your 
business — achieve maximum 
control over disbursements— 
and through beauty of design, 
add to the company’s prestige. 

Get the facts now. Find 
out how Todd Blue Streak 
Vouchers do away with need- 
less historical accounting, 
ledger postings, envelope ad- 
dressing. Remember, too, that 
Todd Blue Streak Vouchers 
bring you insurance-guaran- 
teed protection against coun- 
terfeiting and alteration. 

Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 








PF 0 gt th en Oy arterials 


™,. 


CC MPANY, INC. i _ 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK PUBLICITY STILLS like this one were all ready for distribution after Parker Pen Co. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES had perfected its tiny, foolproof camera. Then troubles began to crop up. 


Fi a " nih 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 


hagemtinmowmue 11 The Camera ls Wonderful— 
-___ | One Catch: It’s Not for Sale 





po-----n--n---e 
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See the 
Revolutionary 


Parker Camera 


preesion made atnd unconsihonaily saarantoed 


» THE PARKER PEN CO. 


NO OTwew Camexa LETS YOU Tene 
PRILIANT COLOR PICTURES 
© FAsuUY AT SUCH LOW CosT 
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only 


ADS WERE READY, too. But the $22.50 price it cited proved much too low for the 


fancy little mechanism. 


Distribution of off-size film was another worry. 


COMPETITION unexpectedly appeared when this Japanese camera, cheaper than the 
Parker, appeared on the market. Finally, Parker junked its whole project. 


At a mecting of the American Man 
agement Assn. in New York this week, 
Daniel Parker, secretary of the Parker 
Pen Co., described the development 
of a brand-new product, a miniature 
camera. 

The catch to the story was that the 
camera will never hit the market. Here's 
why: 

The idea for the camera came from 
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Parker's research department, which 
suggested that the design and produc- 
tion of a camera would make good use 
of Parker's technical skills. The prod- 
uct could be sold through Parker's regu- 
lar retail outlets. 

¢ Easy Market—The company found 
out that cameras were very salable, 
but that a large percentage of pictures 
taken by the average fan were not worth 





Portable 
ntercom 


for home and 
office use 


AN Rn gg 


VOCATRON. 


JUST PLUG IN... 


—_——- =} 


TALK OR LISTEN 


Vocatron provides instant, two-way communi- 
cation between all rooms in your house or office 
—even between separate buildings (served by 
some transformer)—without extra wiring. Com- 
pletely portable 3'2 |b. Vocatrons may be 
plugged in any standard 105-120 volt AC or 
DC electrical outlet for clear reception be- 
tween units. 

You can give or receive messages, be in 
constant touch with your entire establishment — 
almost as though you were in several places 
at once! Saves steps—saves time. And Vocatron 
uses no more electricity than an ordinary 
light bulb. 

See Vocatron, today, at your local office sup- 
ply, radio or appliance, or department store; 
or return coupon below for further details. 
$79.50 a pair of talk-listen units. Extra units, 
$39.75 each. AC-DC. Gray ripple or walnut. 

(Slightly higher west of the Rockies.) 


YOUR BUILDING IS ALREADY WIRED FOR 


VOCATRON 


Vocaline Company of America, inc. 

221 Bristol Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Please send, without obligation, additional in- 

formation about VOCATRON: 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY & ZONE 


| 
| COMPANY ____ 
l 
1 


STATE 








Vapor 


© For “VPI Facts” 
at applied to your product, 
check below and mail todey 
with your letterhead. 


( ) Sasa ee Metal Win, ar king, Ferm, 
Office, C 
( ) se mai Mechinery, 
Appliences, Products 


Fabricated Products: 
Cutlery, someprer: 


STOPS RUST 


Simplest, surest way to stop rust now is with vapor 


There is no need for messy coatings of oil or grease 


This clean way to store or ship metal parts means 


( en in process of 


( ) Instruments, Clocks 


(et 


(jam 
Gr) 


Industrial packaging 
and building pepers 
Since 1893 
Distributors in all 
principal cities 


Vapor Rust Preventive 


| WAS GOING 
TO TELL BILL 
HE HAD LOST 

THE ORDER 


When I walked into Bill's office to return 
his designs, I had just about decided to give 
the business to his competitor. While we 
talked I did some looking around. Pretty 
soon we were shaking hands on the con- 
tract .. . and I felt I'd been smart to give 
the job to his company. 

Afterwards, I asked myself: what sold me? 
The facts and figures were right of course 


that all the bother and cost of “cleaning” is saved 


Write to Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 





—but the competition's quotations were right 
too. I believe what really clinched the deal 
was the atmosphere of Bill's office—the air 
of competence and efficiency. It looked well 
organized—like a place where a job would 
be done well. 

“Y and E” equipment is both attractive 
and efficient. It helps you sell yourself. . . 
get the order and get things done. 

“Y and E" offices are designed for success. 








“Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems and Su; 
r 


| 


VAWIAR~o Pune Meoall 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MARK OF SUCCESS 





printing. The fans either failed to hold 
their cameras steady, or used wrong 
settings for the shutter speed or lens 
aperture. So Parker tried to produce a 
foolproof camera. And the company 
came up with wh ooked like a nifty 
little product 

I'he camera 
about the size of pack of cigarettes 
Yet, because its focal length is extended 
by an interior mirror, it turns out a fairly 
large negative and finished photo. One 
twist moves the film along and cocks 
the shutter for each picture. With two 
distance setting ind under 6 ft., 
and three shutte eeds and lens open 
ings linked togetl it can get good 
shots under va conditions. A 
hinged cover keeps the lens clean and 
acts as a sun shield; a wrist strap holds 
the camera stead r picture taking 

Initial tests w uccessful. News 
paper and magazine ads were prepared 
a retail clerk train program planned 
and an_ instruct booklet outlined. 
Then the trouble started 
e The Catches—! discovered that 
the off-size filn vould make quick 
photo-finishing ilmost impossi 
ble at first. And fans would want to 
buy the film all r the U.S. and in 
Europe as well distribution was a 
major problem. On top of that the 
complicated mechanism forced a much 
higher _ selling than Parker’s 
$22.50 target 

, Worst of all, Parker discovered that 
a tash of miniatu umeras had broken 
out in the U.S irket. Most of them 
came from Japan, and were priced be 
low the Parker fis At the last min 
ute, Parker decided the odds were too 
great, and shelved its project 

Parker still feels its time and money 
was well spent. It has learned the pho 
tographic busine Two new secret 
projects have alr from the 
knowledge 


l, easy to Carr 


prung 


Power for Testing 


Most of the indreds_ of 
that power aircraft radar, or run the 
servo-mechanism it open bomb bay 
doors and swing im turrets, require 
400-cycle pow A manufacturer of 
this equipment st also have 400 
cycle power for testing purposes 

Up to now, | manufacturer 
had to install $00-cvecle alterna 
tor weighing th of pounds, and 
costing thou Uhe 
has to pipe tl round the 


motors 


tory, using hielded 
Even so, ther 
leakag 

Now Am«¢ 
come up w 
light, portab 
sive It mai 
the small pla 
equipment 


+} 
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ENGINES WORK 


Chrysler Industrial Engines 


Chrysler Industrial 15— 
one of eight basic models 


More manufacturers, more oper- 
ators of industrial equipment are 
discovering the brilliant efficiency 
of Chrysler Industrial Engines on 
scores of different applications. 


For Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are built solely for industrial jobs. 
Furthermore, Chrysler Industrial 
Engines are designed and engi- 
neered to meet the specific working 


pan are of each pe of 
oguipess ment they power. en an 
adapted to special je. Fer 
cpernalk conditions. 


A letier of inquiry will bring an 
engineer well . ified to discuss 
your particular application. 
Address: Industrial Seaiee Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 7 


in industry, Chrysier Powers 
Air Compressors ©@ Hoists © 
Derricks © Pumps ®© Generators 
@ Tractors © Arc Welders © 
Boling Machines @ Conveyors 
@ Tackle Blocks © Winches 


in Farming, Chrysler Powers 
Tractors @ Combines @ Gang 
Mowers ® Spreaders @ Irrigation 
Equipment © Orchard Sprayers © 
Hay Choppers © Pumps @ Feed 
Mills © Sprinklers 


in Other Fields, Chrysler Powers — 
Locomotives @ Motor Coaches @ 
Air Conditioning Equipment @ Pulp 
Machines @ Drilling Equipment © 
Fire Pumps ® Snow Plows @ Street 
Flushers @ Saw Mill Equipment @ 
Oil Well Pumps and Drillers 











Sailing date: FRIDAY... 
destination: NAKNEK 


Only 2 ships a year leave our west 
coast for Naknek, Alaska... and the 
next was to leave on Friday. 

That’s what made this particular 
Monday a hectic one for Graybar’s 
Seattle office. An electrical contractor 
had just been awarded the contract 
for an important pewer installation 
near Naknek. He needed varying 
quantities of 175 hard-to-get electri- 
cal items ranging from poles to trans- 
formers. And, he needed them fast — 
collected, packed, and aboard by sail- 


ing time Friday. Could Graybar do 
it in 4 short days? 

Trained to cope with all types of 
emergencies, Graybar procurement 
specialists set to work at once. A thor- 
ough knowledge of Graybar’s own 
local warehouse stocks and of the help 
available from co-operative Graybar 
suppliers turned the trick. By sailing 
time Friday, 10 tons of electrical ma- 
terials were safely stowed in the 
freighter’s hold. Only six small items 
remained to be flown in later. 


Though it’s always safer to plan ahead on electrical supplies, 
Graybar’s nation-wide offices handle many similar emergency 
orders. From the utility crippled by fire, flood, or storm to the 
manufacturer caught short of maintenance materials, Graybar 
offers convenient, efficient service on everything electrical. 


Specialists, too, are available to help you with technical prob- 
lems and to assist in the selection of alternates for electrical 
items in short supply. See for yourself — make sure your next 


order, for things electrical, is placed via Graybar. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


219-22 


Executive Offices: Graybeor Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist ror J. 


6) 


100 PRINCIP 





missile work. The motor-alternator, 
Model 275, weighs 125 Ib. and is 2 
cu. ft. in size. It’s portable so vou can 
put it right on the testing bench and 
use short leads 
A bank of the 
able power sou for each project in 
the lab. The alternator plugs into a 
60-cycle a.c. out Ihere’s another 
special feature: The rotor of the mo- 
tor and the indi r of the alternator 
are mounted on a common shaft and 
rotate with the shaft There are no 
rotating coils brushes, and no 
springs. In fact t only wearing parts 
are the two ball bearings which support 
the shaft. 
e Source: American Electric Motors, 
Los Angeles, Ca 
e Price: $500 


Non-Slip Pallet 


indle materials for 
hipment is to load 
hat leaves the prob- 
lem of securins materials so they 
won't slip off the pallet. Now you can 
get a canvas pallet binder that may solve 
this problem handil 

The binder 
in 5 min., consists of four 
strips that are hooked on to the pallet 
and run up the ners of the piled up 
packages. Straps bind the canvas to- 
gether on the ind across the top. 
If the pallet is pped out, the receiver 
can send the binder back for re-use 
e Source: Roge Pallet Binder, Bran- 
dywine Ave. €&* Wylie St., Schenectady, 


 & 


in pro ide pt yrt- 


An easy wa 
both storage an¢ 
them on pallet 


h can be attached 
canvas 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Hydraulic control circuits can be mod- 
ernized with Armortube Cable. The 
cable, made up of aluminum 
or copper tubing 1 in a galvanized 
steel tube, clin the confusion of 
running many arate pressure lines. 
It’s from Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


f bundles 


* 
tective coating for 
Steelcote Mfg. Co., 
n 10 bright 
° 
Quick Chrome Clean not only should 
clean rusty chi uit also give it a 
waxlike finish t rotect the chrome 
from further 1. Marketed bv 
Panora Co., | rt, Ill 
* 

Industrial windows that become 
with chemical d res 
to clean. Abc« of McKeesport, 
Pa., has a product, Abeo Fenetrex, 
which, sprayed on the window by a 
pressure tank, will route the heaviest 
grime. 


Halts-Rust, a 
metal, is made 


St. Louis. It 


colors. 


coated 
dues are tough 
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Population: man, wife, dog, 4000 snowshoe rabbits 


Every year Rand M€Nally sends but it means accuracy and 
out more than 20,000 inquiries reliability for you. 
to local authorities for last- It is this same respect for 
minute information about popu- Truth that has made our maps so 
lation and other statistics. valued by travelers and explorers 
We get many interesting replies. ... our textbooks so helpful to 
Like the man in northern good schools . . . our books of 
Michigan who reported the nonfiction so interesting . . . our 
town’s population as “myself, children’s books so delightful to 
my wife, my hound dog and the imaginatior . our Many 
4000 snowshoe rabbits.”’* printing services so important 
This means hard work for where integrity is essential. 
us (an average of more than by aaa & PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 
120,000 changes a year in CHICAGO 


*Since the rabbit population is so unstable 
t : NEW YORK « IN FRANCIS + WASHINGT! 
Rand MfNally’s Commercial Atlas) we omitted this figure from our Atlas, “0 ne eet 
ESTABLISHED 1856 








HUGHES’ FLYING BOAT, largest cargo plane, was launched from drydock 


as 
StL een 
* 


in 1947, stayed aloft one hour 


Now the... 


Sky Giant Warms Up for Second Try 


One day in November, 1947, a huge 
shadow blotted the sun for an hour 
along the California coast. The phe- 
nomenon was the test flight of the 
largest cargo plane ever assembled. 

Now, nearly five years and some $20- 
million later, the fabulous Howard 
Hughes’ flying boat is warming up for 
its second flight—after a number of 
false starts. Latest deferment, just an- 
nounced, pinpoints June | as the final 
date for preflight launching off Long 
Beach, Calif Even before then, 
Hughes savs, “It could be launched 
ind flight might take place.” 
¢ Rough Trip—The second test will 
climax a succession of ups and downs 
for the project that would make the 
hardiest traveler airsick. 

The mammoth sky freighter was con- 
ceived in the early stages of World War 
II, as a possible way to mass-ferry cargo 
and personnel, yet circumvent enemy 
submarines. Planners soon realized it 
was going to take years to get the plane 
going, and in 1944 it was turned into 
a pure research job. 
eA Far Reach—The sky giant, de- 
signed to take off and land on water 
only, dwarfs all other big craft. Hughes 
has never confirmed the actual dimen 
sions, but the plane is known to have 
a wing span of 320 ft. (longer than a 
football field), is roughly one-third to 
one-half larger than the B-36. Gross 
weight is set at around 300,000 Ib 

It’s expected to cruise at 175 mph. 


96 


over a range of 3,500 mi., with 65 tons 
of cargo on its back. 

¢ Carte Blanche—The plane is actually 
the legal property of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. RFC gives Hughes 
contracts (leases) to complete and test 
it. When one contract runs out, RFC 
renews it, extending the time. 

The project was originally estimated 
to cost the government $18-million 
Up to now, however, Hughes has spent 
$19-million of his own monev, con 
tinues to pour it in at a rate of $300, 
000 a month 
¢ Team Play—Henrv Kaiser got the 
government interested in the project 
in 1942. The U.S. Maritime Commis 
sion advised him to team up with avia 
tion people. Hughes was the only taker, 
ind he and Kaiser set up the Hughes 
Kaiser Corp. to get the project started. 
RFC, through its subsidiary, Defense 
Plant Co., agreed to back them for $18- 
million. 
¢ Soloing—Hughes was to do the de 
signing; Kaiser was to come in only if 
the craft was mass-produced. When 
Kaiser saw that it couldn’t be done, he 
pulled out his stake and Hughes was 
left holding up the tent. 

In 1944, the government cut a big 
chunk out of aircraft production and 
was about to knock the props out 
from under Hughes’ dreamboat. By 
then it had already poured $13.5-mil- 
lion into it. Hughes took a dim view 
of letting all this money flow down the 


yuld kick in the 
wriginally obli- 
ete the ship as a 


drain, said if RFC 
rest of the 
gated he would 
research project 
RFC went along with Hughes, anted 
up the full SI§ n 
¢ Guinea Pig—I! feels that as a 
t] HK-1, as it’s off- 
ntually prove a 
yr example, has it 
passed the barric ce? How big an 
uirplane can ild and control? 
Besides answerin questions, the 
HK-1 will throw ht on the study of 
hull contours id spray peculiari- 
ties, taxi charact 
data 
plane’s first flig 
number of chang the 
sign. He’s install engines and a 
new electrical control system. 
If the new engin ntrol system works 
as well as Hugl xpects it to, this 
alone should mal project worth- 
while 
¢ Starring Role—| 
however, might 
an all-metal 
boat (this one i 
wood because 
curbs). Civil-military 
said that the fi tom-powered craft 
would be about t ize of the HK-1; 
that is, if securit nsiderations permit 
and it could land and take .off in an 
area where large groups of people 
wouldn’t be endangered 


SIS n 


research ship 
cially labeled 
number of thin 


ind so on 
llected on the 
Hughes made a 
original de- 


Using 


plane’s big role, 
1 prototype for 
flying 
of processed ply- 
irtime materials 
iuthorities have 


powered 
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Clearing the track of clickety-clack 


You ride in comfort on longer-lasting rails because the song of the track is being stilled 


Like the paddleboat whistle on the river, the clickety-clack 
of wheels on rails is on its way to becoming a memory. 

This familiar clatter and chatter has been like music to 
some of us when we travel. But it’s been a headache to 
others . . . particularly our railroads. 

Wheels pounding on rail joints cause jolting and wear as 
well as noise. And wear means expensive repair or replace- 
ment of rails and the bars that connect them. 


ELIMINATING RAIL JOINTS—“Ribbonrail” is becom- 
ing important news because it provides a way to solve the 
high cost of joint maintenance by eliminating the joints 


themselves. 


RAILS BY THE MILE—“Ribbonrail” is formed by weld- 
ing the rails together under pressure in the controlled heat 
of oxy-acetylene flames. The welding is done on the job be- 
fore the rails are laid . .. and they become continuous rib- 
bons of steel up to a mile or more in length. 


Mile-long lengths of rail in use may seem impossible be- 
cause of expansion and contraction under extreme changes 
in weather and temperature. “Ribbonrail” engineering has 
solved this problem . . . reduced rail maintenance cost, and 
created the comfort of a smoother, quieter ride. 


A UCC DEVELOPMENT—“Ribbonrail” is a development 
of the people of Union Carbide. It is another in the long 
list of achievements they have made during 40 years of 
service to the railroads of America. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which 
tells how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet B. 


Unrton CaRBIbD} 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET ICC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Cases, and Plastics include - 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene ¢ LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


NATIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHESON Electrodes * PYROFAX Gas ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 





The LINK that binds a thousanc 


Many of America’s businesses would 
shut down without a constant 
supply of hydrochloric acid. But 
it’s highly corrosive and extremely 
difficult to ship or handle, because 
it eats its way through most mate- 
rials in short order. Faced with a 
mounting demand for the output 
of its Texas plant, one leading pro- 
ducer of the acid turned to the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
—to see if rubber could handle 


this problem. 


Now the acid travels from the Gulf 
Lakes — 


of Mexico to the Great 


riding the rivers in barges and then 
traveling in tank cars—all lined 
with PLiowELD—the Goodyear 
acid-resisting rubber lining that 
bonds permanently to metal sur- 
faces. Each barge in the fleet 
carries six huge tanks, lined with 
rubber specified by the G.T.M. 
At any given time, these barges can 


safely handle 864,000 gallons of 


the acid, thanks to PLIOWELD. 


End of the line for this acid-trans- 
port system is a huge storage tank 
holding 420,000 gallons—and pro- 


tected from top to bottom with 


rubber, too. From this tank, train 


port the acid via rail to ultimat 


/ 
i 
of PLIOWELD lined tank cars al 


users. And even the interconnect 
ing systems of pipes and fitting 
used to handle the acid at eacl 
step in its trip are protected witl 
this rubber-bonded-to-metal lining 


originally developed by the G.T.M 


Wherever corrosives are a problen 
in your industry—acids, alkalies 
salts, corrosive fumes—the G.T.M 


can show you how PLIOWELD cat 





be your best answer to safe ee. 


i ; é 
and safe handling of normal com 











GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


ICAL USES OF PLIOWELD 


t te 


| @p)-Specified rp 


| 
j 
} 
/ 
| 

| TAR t ' 
AN re , - 
j ctangular, round 
jvare, open top, flat 

jished heads 

flat, box, r 


types 


1 also be used to 


mercial concentrations of anything 

from acetic acid to zine sulphate. / 

You can call him in to discuss your FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, ype 
RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS built to the world’s highest « 


sxroblems by writing Goodyear, 
I ; L q 
£00k for him in the 1 Rubber Prod ts 
yé w pages 


t's 
MOLDED iefolel sy 3 PACKING TANK LINING 


1 of 
quality 


ae . 
tyear Industrial 


phone your neare 
of your Telephone Dire-s 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like 
“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
{BON ork 


Every Sunday 


GOODFYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
































PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
rolls out the figures 


EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 
SURER— because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the 

keyboard entry. 


FASTER— because Marchant’s mechanism 
operates at speeds ranging up to twice 
those of any other calculator. 2 pesu-puTron mectipuication 


Since more than half of all calculater work is multi- . Merely enter multiplicand in key 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose the iff, board and answer appears simul 
calculator that multiplies easier, surer, faster. The Marchant Man taneously as multiplier is entered 
in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration in Automatic Multiplier row. 
in your office —call him today. 


. MARCHANT <= 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
RICA'S FIRST 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS AMERIC 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY QO 
2 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA B 





PRINTED NEWS SERVICE gave coun- 
try folks only contact with outside in . . . 


Boilerplate Era 


The readyprint news serv- 
ice, onetime boon to small- 
town editors and readers, has 
quietly passed away. 


When the Western Newspaper 
Union announced this week that its 
Printed Service would be discontinued 
on Mar. 29, many old-time newspaper- 
men felt it meant the end of an era. 
Back in the 1900s, putting out a small- 
town weekly was a hectic, hit-or-miss 
business. Harried editors leaned heavily 
on the boilerplate they got from news 
agencies to put out their weeklies. 
Their readers gobbled it up since it 
was often their only source of news 
from outside the localities. 

Now, Printed Service has been axed 
by the zooming costs of newsprint, 
production, and distribution. What 
with the wire services, faster, more 
efficient typesetting, and availability of 
city papers in small towns, there is no 
longer any need for it. In fact, the 
story of the Printed Service parallels 
that of the small-town weekly news- 
paper. 

e Jack of All Trades—The history of 
the Western Newspaper Union goes 
back to the Civil War days when the 
average small-town newspaper office 
and printing plant filled all of one 
small room. ‘The staff may have in- 
cluded as many as two men. ‘These 
men had to be not only expert editors, 
but also expert ad writers, printers, and 
circulation men. With an old George 
Washington press, and a couple of cases 
of type that had to be hand-set, it was 
no casy job to turn out a weekly 
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How to reach your 
Truck and Car Fleets 


aS with “Police-Type” Radio 
bs maa 


week Seve é 


Contact your scattered trucks 
and cars just like a police 

chief contacts a squad car... 
instantly, by new 2-way radio. 
Speed up your whole operation. 
Save time, manpower, money. 
Read how... 


Do you operate field crews? 
Trucks, buses, or taxis? 
Pipe lines or er lines? 
Construction jobs? 

Lumber camps? 


If so, this new RCA 2-way radio can 
step up your operations in a dozen 
profitable ways. Puts a “phone”’ in 
every truck or car. Keeps everything 
rolling. (For instance, one taxi opera- 
tor reports RCA radio boosted phone- 
order business 595 %.) 


No More Aimiess Driving 


Saves gas and oil, wear and tear. Radio 
directs field forces from job to job. 
Saves precious time in emergencies. Field 
crews cover area more efficiently. You 
need fewer trucks, fewer men. (A fish 
and game department reports 10 times 
better coverage of forests with RCA 
radio.) 


No More “Hunting For the Boss" 


When you’re driving in the field, you’re 
still in touch with office and with field 
men, too. You cut costly telephone 
bills. (One highway maintenance de- 
partment reports phone bill cut from 
$80 down to $40 a month.) 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


Easy to Install— 
Operate—Maintain 


RCA helps you set up 2-way radio. In- 
cludes field survey (usually no charge), 
help with FCC permit, help with in- 
stallation. And RCA Service Company 
handles service on low-cost contract if 


desired. It’s that simple. 


Look Into 
“Police-Type” Radio Now 


RCA 2-way radio is same as used by 
police. Operates in all weather. Mobile 
unit is small, lightweight, rugged. Can 
install in auto, truck, or construction 
rig in 4 hours. Easily maintained, uses 
standard tubes. Central transmitter 
serves any number of mobile units. De- 
signed and backed up by RCA, world 
leader in radio. 


Get full story. For your FREE book- 
let, mail coupon today. 





Dept. 26BC, RCA Engineering Products 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send my FREE copy of illustrated 
booklet on how RCA 2-Way radio belps me 
reach my truck and car fleets faster in my 
business checked below. 


0 General Industry (Utilities, Construction, 
Petroleum, Lumber, etc.) 

0 Transportation (Truck, Bus, Taxi, etc.) 

0 Public Safety (Police, Pire, Ranger, etc.) 


Name. 





Title. 


Company 





Address. 














Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 


1 RANTS EOI \\\ Ext 


rvs {l 
wv 


One of industry's most 
difficult operations is 
production drilling of 
urate holes of varying 
and depths in 

Now, carbide- 

tipped twist drills gun 
drills and even deep-hole 
trepanning tools are 
whipping out the job 
more easily, faster ... 


and at far less cost! 


What's par for these holes? 


Simple as drilling a hole in metal may seem 


est jobs. 
Take a certain “big gun” barrel 


, it’s one of industry’s tough- 


. The hole must be 18 feet long; clean 


and true within thousandths of an inch. Drilling must be swift, smooth, 


sure. 
‘High-speed’ 


steel drills took 15 


hours, but do you know what’s par 


today with deep-hole trepanning tools tipped with Carboloy Cemented 
pent so me hardest metal made by man? 36 minutes! Today this sensational 


Carboloy created-metal is giving m 


etal drilling all the phenomenal pro- 


duction gains it has already brought to virtually every other metal- 
cutting operation in industry. It is the metalworking industry’s most 


vital production weapon. 
Cemented Tungsten Carbide is 


metals. Others include the new Series 600 Chrome ( 


Carboloy created- 
carbide, especially 


just one of the 


for abrasion, corrosion and erosion resistance; Alnico for lasting magnetic 
energy; and Hevimet for high density and radioactive screening. 


MASTERS 
Is there a spot where you can use 
one of the Carboloy created-metals 
with its wide range of advantages? 
For a more efficient production 
method, perhaps? To incorporate 
in a product and improve the de- 
sign, or lower the cost? 


Then get in touch with a Carboloy 


““Carboloy"’ is the trademark for the products of © 


IN METALS 
engineer for the latest application 
techniques and all the practical 
knowledge available on these cre- 
ated-metals. And look to Carboloy 
metallurgists, too, for continued 
pioneering in even broader fields 
of use for these and other created- 
metals. 

arboloy Department of General Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


11183 East 8 Mile Ave., 


Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 
CEMENTED CARBIDES 
for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 


CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 


to abrasion— erosion— corrosion 
HMEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 


and for 


radioactive screening 
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SAFETY IN THE AIR is increased with Fenwal Aircraft Fire and Over- 
Heat Detectors. These simple, easily installed detectors function only when 
air temperature reaches the predetermined alarm point . . . give warning 
before dangerous over-heating occurs . . . provide positive, dynamic pro- 
tection for every type of aircraft. 


BREAD TASTES BETTER when the dough is prepared under carefully 
regulated humidity and temperature conditions. Low-cost Fenwal THERMO- 
SWITCH thermostats, used by many bakeries as control devices, afford 
valyable quality-protection ...help bring better bread to the nation's 
tables. 


protect ? 


TRAIN TRAVEL IS SAFEGUARDED or: cars equipped with the Fenwal 
JOURN-A-LARM system. This vital contribution to railroad safety, employ- 
ing rugged, sensitive THERMOSWITCH® units as detectors, gives instant 
visible and audible warning of journal bearing box over-heating ... 
identifies the “hot box” . . . prevents serious trouble. 


FENWAL ENGINEERS hove solved many problems involving tempero- 
ture control and detection; humidity, vapor level, pressure, and other 
variables where temperature is a component factor. Many problems still 
remain, new ones constantly arise. To these, Fenwal technicions devote 
increasing effort. If you have such a problem, why not put it up to them? 
Fenwal, Incorporated, 292 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
AND DETECTION DEVICES 


PROTECTING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES... PROPERTY AND PEOPLE 





SAME BOOTS cost $16.80 and $24.65. Reps. Anderson 
and Hebert deplore it. Military says price fell after tooling. 


(left) 


CATALOGS-—15 different ones—are now used by the services. Anderson has fathered a 
bill calling for a single catalog, where each item has one number and one name. 


104 


authority 


CARPENTERS SQUARES cost from $1.48 to $.35, are almost 


identical. Services admit they'd better get together on these. 
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BLANKETS range from $4.65 (prison 
made) to $21.75 (all-wool medical type). 


Arms Buying? 


single catalog, where every item would 
have a single name and a single num- 
ber. Elimination of duplicate listings 
would save a lot of time; and standard- 
ization would develop as a byproduct. 
¢ Munitions Board—That was precisely 
the aim of the Munitions Board 
group, which went to work three years 
ago to clean up the catalogs then ex- 
isting. The project—which is directed 
by Rear Admiral Joseph W. Fowler— 
found 7.5-million procurement items 
listed when it set up shop. Since the 
Korean War, another 1-million have 
been added. Gnawing away at this vast 
array, the project has given federal 
stock numbers to 1.5-million items so 
far. It hopes to add another 1-million 
by June 30, and as of now it considers 
the job 40% complete. 

Hebert and Anderson contend that 
all the time and money has borne no 
fruit, yet. They say that none of the 
catalog can be used until the entire job 
is completed. 

The Munitions Board retorts that 
this simply isn’t so. It says that con 
siderable use has already been made 
of the project. And Admiral Fowlet 
says that as each section of the proj- 
ect is completed it will be put to work 
at once. Within the next few wecks 
the sections on food, clothing, © and 
medical supplies will be turned over 
to the supply services. 
¢ Duplications—Preparing the master 
catalog is an incredibly complicated 
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isn’t it time YOUR business 
enjoyed these savings, too? 


Savings to stevedore op- 
erations — With fast, 
high, safe lifting 


Savings to the chemical 
industry — Safely han- 
dling drums and carboys 


Savings to the paper in- 
dustry — Moving bulky 
paper rolls 


Exclusive YALE Gas Truck Features Cut Materials 
Handling Costs... and Maintenance Costs, too 


e Time lost in bringing YALE 
Gas Truck Savings to your busi- 
ness is money lost. For YALE 
Gas Trucks can cut up to 75% 
off your materials handling costs 

. save even more in reduced 
maintenance costs and produc- 
tion stoppages. 


YALE & TOWNE 


Find out now how YALE Gas 
Trucks’ exclusive features re- 
duce your bills for breakdown 
and wear in transmission, drive, 
steering assembly —every work- 
ing i= art of the truck. Call your 

E Representative—or 
wnail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Dept.142 
it Blvd. & Hold Ave.,Phila.15,Pa. 





How can YALE Industrial Gas Trucks do more—sove more—for me? 


( ) Please have your local representative call 


Company 


( ) Please send free detailed literature 








City 








| 
YALE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS - YALE WORKSAVERS « + YALE HAND TRUCKS » YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 








Production News 


ABOUT [usol. —THE ALL-CHEMICAL 


METAL-WORKING SOLUTION 





FROM F. E. ANDERSON OIL COMPANY + 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 





Plants are increasing their Make 
with this Fluid Production Tool 


Same manpower... same machines 
“Lusol is doing for production in 
the 50’s what carbide tools did in 
the 40's,” comments one works 
manager. He is getting greater 
speeds and feeds with Lusol all- 
chemical metalworking solution, 
yet cutting tools last longer. 
Grinders are removing more 
metal and finishes are finer, yet 
wheels run many times longer 


: 


“... and the chips ran white!” 
“just trying to see how much we could 


users say* 


case histories of Lusol at work 


FASTENER MANUFACTURER 
—“Get a 45% improvement in the 
saw life of our slotters with Lusol. 
Screws used to come out smoking 
hot; now cool, explaining our longer 
cutter life with Lusol.” 

A FORGING SHOP — “Operate 
eleven hacksaws for cutting off bars 
and billets as forging blanks. No 
comparisons on production, as they 
use so many different steels, but all 
shop men agree that Lusol is doing 
a much better job. No trouble any 
more with odors or dermatitis.” 
A BRASS COMPANY—“Rolls 
formerly picked up metal particles, 
causing pitting and ultimate break- 
age of the rolls. Since the adoption 
of Lusol, no new rolls have been 
broken and there has been no pickup 
of brass by the steel rolls. Tem- 
perature of the rolling solution has 
been lowered an average of 10°F.” 
(* Case histories of Lusol at work) 


(Ra er se es em ee ee ce ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


EEE 
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between dressings. 

Lusol outproduces anything 
we've ever seen before, is the re- 
port by management men and 
machine operators in plants all 
over the country. Men like to 
work with Lusol; it is clean and 
keeps their machines clean. To 
let you prove these facts in your 
own plant, we'll gladly give you 
the Lusol you need for the test. 


exclaims a process engineer who was 
hog out with Lusol.” 


Get complete facts about Lusol by 
writing for this 20-page booklet. 
lt contains information on ma- 
chine cleaning, maintenance of 
Lusol solutions, elimination of 
dermatitis and odor in machines, 
plus many case histories of Lusol 
at work. Write F. E. Anderson Oil 
Company, 2118, Portland, Conn. 


Joe ome r 





job. First, each service has to go over 
its existing catalogs, shaking them well 
to get rid of duplications. Then this 
list is forwarded to the Munitions 
Board where cach item will be assigned 
a federal numb« 
Take the cas 
screw. Each servi 
ing of screws 
laboratory tests 


f the humble wood 

has to study its list 
n subject them to 
hich may reveal, to 
everyone's astonishment, that 60 screws, 
listed as different, were really blood 
brothers. That would mean simplified 
inventory and storage bin 
where 60 had flourished before 

¢ Distribution—There’s also the ques- 

tion of how to the master catalog 

when and if it is finished. But the tome, 

unfortunately, would be the size of a 

small library. The final federal catalog 

is expected to be boiled down to 3-mil 

lion items. Just for size, the largest mail 

order catalog contains 100,000 items. 
At this point Navy get plaintive. 
Why, it asks, should the supply officer 
of a destrover ort have to wrestle 
with a list the size of 25 Sears, Roebuck 
catalogs? Why t this harassed offi 
cer just get th m of the master 
list that deals that could 
conceivably exist DE? Surely, its 

need for machinery, 16 

in. shells, or would be 

limited. 
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the Hebert tt In 
year, its alw r to shout about 

“waste and conf n the Pentagon.” 

You'll be he slentv about the de 

luxe secretaria bought for the 

chair-borne Air | or the blankets 
for which on ¢ pays twice as 
much as anotl In fact, horror 
storics about tt it prices for light 
bulbs. pillow nd will fill 
the air until I Dav 

Actually, th the stories of price 
ibsurdities and itions will be just 
one facet of th problem of 
unified procu t. The idea of uni 
fication is to that all the 
follow the sar ng policies 
possible, the t » have 
ice do all th ig of a particular 
item. 
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n uils 
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SeCTVICeS 
Where 


one serv 


uudget experts fig- 
tems, mostly in the 
dy have been either 
unified or bought on a single-service 
buying basis I items represent 
60% of all military purchasing, in terms 
of dollars. In this field, the service that 
uses the most tem also buys this 
item for the ot ervices. Thus the 
Army buys all irms and ammuni 
tion, although scrvices also use 
them. Other The Army buys 
provisions for ¢ ody; the Navy buys 
ill petroleum products 
Medical supp ire handled differ 
ently: They are bought for all services 
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See what 
adhesives 


are doing 


ieee 


“Saving face” for American metal 


Did you know that the speed of an airplane can be cut as much as 
20 miles per hour by mars and scratches on the metal skin? 
Like other aircraft manufacturers, the Boeing Airplane Company was 
faced with the problem of metal protection. Working with Boeing 
engineers, 3M developed a strippable coating which could be angel 
to sheet stock before it started down the production line. This 
elastic coating effectively protects polished surfaces during handling 
and forming operations . . . right down t~ final inspection. Easily 
removed, this famous 3M strippable coating has saved Boeing—and 
other manufacturers—large amounts of time and money by “saving 
face” of polished metal. 
Wherever highly polished metal is used, a 3M strippable coating can y 1 
save money by reducing rejects, saving repolishing costs and speeding N 
production. These strippable coatings are another example of an | 

i adhesives application from 3M, one of the country’s largest V, 
producers of industrial adhesives, coatings and sealers. 


COMPANY 


See what adhesives can do for you... 


It will pay you to investigate the metal-saving possibilities of strippable 
coatings. Call your 3M salesman and let him give you the complete OVER 1,000 


write 3M, Dept. 2, 411 Piguette Avenue, Dewoit2. "ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION e MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 
EXPORT OFFICE: 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. . WN CANADA: LONDON, CANADA 


BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH" GRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © “*SCOICHLITE’ srano 
ee os 


REFLECTIVE sHeETINGS &°3M"" ABRASIVE PAPER ANO CLOTH ©'°3M"" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @°2M"" ROOFING GRANULES @'3M"" CHEMICALS 
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Which copy was mimeographed? 
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, AB DICK 
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i 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, DEPT. BW-252 
_ 5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Iilinois 


Send me the free portfolio of MODERN mimeographing 
samples. 
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by a special Arn Services Medical 
Procurement Agen 

¢ Small Items—In urea all is har- 
mony and union. But there is another 
and more pesky categorv—the so-called 
common use items. Mostly they are 
light—nuts and bolts, light bulbs, nails. 
All the services them in vast 
quantities; yet de ise they add up 
to much less tha iarter of all pro- 
curement. 

It is in this fic that the Congres- 
sional critics have ip their juiciest 
horror items. That to understand, 
for each service | ng jealously .to 
the buying of its nuts-and-bolts”’ 
type of items irgue that it’s 
easicr to buy th llions of small 
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at single-service bi n this catego 
produces an imp mount of red 
tape. 

Behind this sh igged individ 
ualism lies the basic terror of 
waking up som find a fourth 
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service would do for the military what 
the General S Administration 
does for the civil vernment. The 
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Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Engineers and Builders: 
The Austin Company. 





V4 








Office Layout 


Lincoln Electric Company’s new 20- 
acre plant is designed for maximum 
efficiency in every area, for office as 
well as production operations. All 
offices are located in the center of the 
factory building, with the president’s 
office, No. 1 in floor plan and pictured 
at left, in the exact center of every- 
thing, surrounded by key personnel. 








Future efficiency is assured by sub- 
dividing all office space with Mills 
Movable Metal Walls. As progress 
creates changes in space requirements 
Mills Walls can be moved to fit new 
layouts—in a matter of hours, with 
minimum labor, at very low cost and 
without interrupting normal routine. 


Mills Walls combine mobility with dis- 
tinctively. modern and attractive 
appearance. Insulated and sound- 
proofed, they require no maintenance 
but occasional washing to keep them 
looking fresh and bright. 





eS eae 3 


CUA ofiice space can be made more efficient by 
mobilizing it, through flexible interiors formed by Mills 
Movable Metal Walls. For complete information on this 
modern, efficient way to subdivide in- 
terior space write for this easy-to-read, 


48-page booklet, Mills Catalog No. 52. 







- < 





il 
ha). 
THE MILLS COMPANY Me. . 
964 Wayside Road @ Cleveland 10, Ohio 








Collections fairly flood in when 
telegrams turn the heat on past- 
due accounts. For results, try 
telegrams on your slow-payers 
today. Collection costs run as 
low as % of 1%. 


For any Business Purpose— 


TELEGRAMS 
do the job Better! 


EXPEDITING SHIPMENTS 
pts UN 

Delays cost : 

money, cripple 

production. 

Keep deliveries coming through on time. 

Prime your suppliers by Telegram. 


Wake up buying enthusiasm among your 
inactive accounts. Telegrams bring 
amazing sales results! Try them, today! 


TELEGRAMS — 

cost less now 
40% excise tax slash and new 
liberal rates make Telegrams your 
best buy for rapid communications. 
Get latest rate schedule from 
your Western Union office. 


WESTERN UNION 





ALL-OUT EXPANSION is on the books for plants like Columbia Cellulose’s pulp mill. 


British Columbia Starts 


If the present pace of development 
in British Columbia keeps up, Cana- 
dians may realize an old dream: an in- 
dustrial West to match their industrial 
East. BC’s rich natural resources are 
feeding a spectacular industrial boom. 
In manufacturing and population, Brit- 
ish Columbia is Canada’s fastest-grow- 
ing province. 
¢ Overshadowed—The excitement over 
Alberta’s oil (BW —Jan.26’52,p102) has 
practically obscured the big doings in 
next-door BC. Huge new enterprises 
are in the making; established industries 
are spreading out: 

¢ Some $250-million in pulp and 
paper projects are under way or planned. 


The $27-million Columbia Cellulosc¢ 
Co. (a Celanese Corp. of America sub 
sidiary) plant near Prince Rupert (pic 
ture), in production since last June, is 
boosting output, hopes eventually to 
make yarns. Another big Celanese ven 
ture, just announced, is a $65-million 
timber-pulp-newsprint project in the 
Castlegar area 

e The second-largest timber em- 
pire in the world has recently been 
created by a merger of two big BC 
operators. 

e Aluminum Co. of Canada is 
working on a $160-million first-stage 
hydroelectric power and aluminum 
smelter project in the rugged Kitimat 
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THE REASONS: rivers, timber, mineral deposits, climate, and a fast-growing population. 


Cashing In on Its Assets 


country along the coast. Ultimate in port new inquiries; suppliers of indus- 
vestment may hit $500-million—the — trial equipment are looking at the mar- 
largest aluminum plant in the world. ket; faraway Wall Street is talking BC. 

e The oil hunt on Canada’s prai- Said one West Coast sales manager: 
ries has spilled over the border into BC. “Its terrific. As Canada’s dollar increases 

\ strike near Fort St. John last fall sent in value, BC becomes more valuable to 
BC hopes kiting. Meantime, an $82- us. Now with the oil boom, the pipe 
million pipeline “f building across the Ime, and the base metals development, 
Rockies to link Edmonton, Alberta, we're going after that market some- 
with Vancouver. thing fierce.” 

e Mining expansion is vigorous, 
with 12 new mills and smelters bluc 
printed; new power and transport facili 
ties are being pushed. 

e Overheard—On the U.S. side of the 
border, Pacific Northwest businessmen 
are pricking up their ears. Bankers re 


Resources Are There 


A flight eastward from Vancouver 
gives the impression that BC is a sea 
of mountains. Densely wooded moun- 
tains rise right from the winding shore- 
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4 . Lester Greer 
Building Superintendent 
Children’s Home Society Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 


“METRO” 


SINGLE-RISER 
HEATING 

© Saves Fuel 

© Saves Installation Costs 

© Saves Maintenance 


“Metro” piping with Dunham Vari- 
Vac* Temperature Controls can cut 
your fuel costs as much as 40%. Instal- 
lation costs are reduced, too, by elim- 
ination of radiator branches. And 
since this amazingly simple single- 
pipe system does away with a// radi- 
ator traps and valves in occupied 
quarters ... maintenance ceases to be 
a problem. To get the complete story, 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 2201-7. 


*Variable Vacuum 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 

400 W. ney St., Chicago 6, Illinois 

In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. ‘A. Dunham Co., Led., London 


heating systems and equipment 
iW 











NATURAL GAS MINERAL DEPOSITS CERAMIC MATERIALS TIMBER 


Vast areas of timberland, mineral deposits, natural gas, great rivers and 
fertile soil are at your fingertips in South Carolina. 

Sixty percent of South Carolina’s land surface is covered with timber— 
the state’s second largest industry. Extensive deposits of fire clay, glass 
sand, limestone and other ceramic materials await development. The 
bringing of natural gas to South Carolina has opened tremendous poten- 
tialities for the ceramic industry in addition to its many advantages for 
other industries. 

Intensified fire protection and other agressive conservation methods 
are active programs in South Carolina. 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative Stote and Local Government 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH Nearness to markets 


Gentle climate 


THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: —* Wealth of natural resources 


‘e of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction and site costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
Charles N. Plowden, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board Dept. BW 2—Columbia, South Carolina 


South 
Carolina 














“. .. Next to people, BC’s 
most important resource is 


a7 


its forests . .. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA starts on p. 110 


line; the interior is furrowed by them, 
broken only here and there by plateaus 
and narrow, fertile valleys. Further 
east lies the richest mining area, up 
against the jagged backbone of the 
Rockies that cuts off BC from the rest 
of Canada. 

eA Magnet—But the Rockies haven't 
blocked a steady stream of Canadians 
into British Columbia. In the past 10 
years BC population jumped 41% to 
1.15-million. That's double the increase 
for Canada as a whole—well above Al- 
berta’s 17.6% 

Che magnet for young and old alike 
has been BC’s pleasant climate and 
high living standards. 

As late as 1948 Canadian officials 
were worried about the influx. The 
deputy minister of labor, Arthur Mc- 
Namara, warned would-be migrants to 
stay away from BC “unless you are con 
vinced you have something to offer to 
the development of one of the newer 
parts of Canada 
Big Asset—Next to people, BC’s 
most important resource is its forests. 
The BC forest industry has doubled in 
size and production in the last five years. 

Before the war, though, many 
Canadians were gloomy about BC’s 
chances. The economy there was 
based on wasting assets: they felt the 
province was depleting its forest wealth 
at a dangerous rate 
e Some Changes Made-—Since then, 
however, forest policy has undergone 
big changes. Today BC has up-to-date 
forest legislation The government 
grants forest management leases, pro- 
viding timber tracts on a perpetual, 
sustained-yield basis. Industry gets its 
timber stands, and the cut and method 
of logging are controlled. 

BC lumbermen boast that thev use 

“everything in the tree but the sound 
of the bark.” 
e Joining Forces—BC’s forest policy 
has hastened a rash of mergers: Inte- 
grated operations help waste usage and 
piovide the heavy capital outlay needed 
to exploit the leases. The new Mac- 
Millan & Bloedel empire—second in 
the world only to the U.S. Weyer- 
hacuser interests—came from a merger 
of H. R. MacMillan Export Co. and 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, both big- 
time BC producers in their own right. 
Another firm, Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
Co., was born when Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. came on from the east, 
bought a BC firm, merged it with the 
Alaska Pine group of companies. 

There is a slew of other new pulp, 
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THE UNWRITTEN GUARANTEE OF H-P-M 


H-P-M’s unending responsibility is a matter of 
record — an enviable reputation built by 75 years 
of service to industry through hydraulics. 

The fact that unending responsibility does pay 
off is reflected in the picture above ...a 9 press 
production line in the Albion Malleable Iron 
Company plant at Albion, Michigan. “Since 1932, 
when the first H-P-M Press was installed,” Collins 
L. Carter, Albion’s President & 

General Manager reports, “we have 
standardized on H-P-M hydraulic 
equipment. 

“In our 20 year association with 
H-P-M, their responsibility has 
never been known to stop with the 


manufacture of the press . . . it is right there in 
our plant today, ‘guaranteeing’ performance on 
the production line. Responsibility . . . immediate 
emergency service .. . plus the fact that these 
presses have been operating 16 hours a day, with 
very little downtime is proof enough for me that 
our confidence in H-P-M and their products has 
not been misplaced.” 

Whatever your machine or pro- 
duction problem, you'll profit by 
the specialized experience and 
proven responsibility of H-P-M to- 
ward its products and its customers. 
Call us in at the planning stage, 
won't you? 


COMPANY 


MT. GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 


1000 MARION ROAD 
Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casti Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





“ ..A huge copper search 
is under way, with U.S. out- 
fits joining in... 

BRITISH COLUMBIA starts on p. 110 


paper, and plywood operations under 
way. The latest project came last 
week: U.S. lumbermen organized 
Kootenay Forest Products, Ltd., plan 
a $20-million pulp mill at Nelson. 
¢ Plenty of Power—Hydroclectric power 
lays a big role in the BC boom. So 
ar, the province ha tapped only one 
ninth of its reserves of 11-million hp., 
the largest in Canada 

Provincial government engineers and 
private power companies are building 
power houses, scouting the big Fraser 
and Columbia rivers for new sites. 
¢ Digging In—Base metals are getting 
the emphasis in mining expansion. New 
smelters are building. A huge copper 
search is under w with U.S. outfits 
like Kennecott and Anaconda joining 
BC prospectors in a scramble for new 
deposits. On Vancouver Island, a sub- 
sidiary of San Francisco’s Utah Con- 
SHORT ON MATE RIALS ? struction Co. is developing rich iron ore 
deposits. To top it off, BC transport— 
highway and rail getting a facelift- 


Acme-Gridley Automatics can help you guard your ing; and new dock facilitics are going 
available stock to get maximum usable production up along the coast 

BC is getting a healthy chunk of 
new investment ital Last vear it 


j oP oe ae pulled down a whopping $412-million; 
Multiple Spindle Automatic, will help you stretch your supply of ‘hie weer it should becak $$00-millicn. 


Two basic and exclusive advantages, built into every Acme-Gridley 


scarce materials. In the last decad iployment, output, 
and the number of plants have doubled. 





One is the simple, close-coupled direct cam action and fewer link- 


ages. This means fewer machine parts to wear, less chance of Il. Needed: More Industry 


production lots turning out progressively under size (scrap) as the ’ 
BC may well become a heavyweight 


industrial area for Canada, just as Cali 
fewer chances for human errors. You can count on more good pieces fornia has for the U.S.. but it isn’t vet. 
in the pan at the end of the day. Most of the present boom is in proc 
essing of raw materials for world mar 
Another Acme-Gridley advantage is its rugged, vibration-free frame kets, rather than in consumer goods 


run continues. And again, fewer parts mean fewer adjustments, 





construction—a solid foundation for sustained accuracy. You can industrics. 
e Wary—The big need is for secondary 


industry. BC depends heavily on ex- 
ports of its forest and mineral products; 
a sag in world demand would have a 
i hg Sa quick depressing effect. Some look for 
efficient metal turning? an aluminum fabricating industry to 
gather around Alcan’s new smelter, but 


machine to closer tolerances. 


Result? More usable production per pound of raw material. 
May we show you how your plant can benefit from this more 


No other source offers a line so complete — Alcan hasn’t encouraged that hope 
so much design and tooling experience in There’s long been talk of a BC steel 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking industry: The iron. coal, and capital are 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built there. But markets, as vet, aren’t. 

So. far, most eastern manufacturers 
haven’t rushed to put up branch plants 


THE in BC. For one thing, there's the 
And, 


ACME-GRIDLEY limited market too, militant 

NATIONAL ACME BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS unions, short work weeks, and a pater- 
built in 1, 4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, nalistic government tend to make some 

COMPANY maintain accuracy ot the highest conservative industrialists wary. BC 

spindle speeds and fastest feeds labor works the shortest week in 

170 EAST 131st STREET + » - CLEVELAND 8- OHIO = odern cutting tools can withstand. Canada, gets the highest pay and the 


t 








most welfare services. Wage rates in 
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plug in here... 


... to cut office costs, increase man power 


HEE is a place in your office for this new Royal 

Electric. No matter how many standard type- 
writers you use, there are special typing jobs that 
call for Royal Electric. 

With it you can step up production on some jobs 
and thereby lower office costs. You can get out more 
lettcrs. Invoices. Stencils. And free typing-per- 
sonnel for other work in the bargain. 

Every time you plug in a Royal Electric you cut 
office costs, increase man power. 


. 
- 


UY, 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 


Royal makes the finest, most rugged writing- 
machines ever built. They stay on the job longer 
with less time out for repairs. 


Royal Standard Typewriters are preferred 2% 
to 1 by girls who type, and with Royal Electric you 
get all the advantages of Royal Standard PLUS 
ELECTRIC POWER! 

Look into the advantages of the newest member 
of the Royal Typewriter Family . . . Royal Electric. 
The coupon will bring you details. 


Sar eerennt patente ste 


Royal Typewriter Co., inc., Dept. 118 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure,“ Picture 
of Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 





[ NAME 





| COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 
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AT LA 1950 CENSUS 


EDITION 
Four previous editions have estab- 
lished this Atlas as a time saver 
and a money maker. Compiled 
and edited for a busy man who 
wants the facts—and quickl 

Send today for descriptive folder 
or order one on your letterhead at 
$17.50 prepaid on 

FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


—E WASHINGTON ST 
S 7, IND 


Interior Packing 


Military procurement designation for 
pockages used for storage, assembly, 
sorting, etc. for in-plant use and not 
for shipment.) 


She Box 





Smerica’s Favorite Mailer... 
...ésn? always mailed 


Millions of Mason MailMasters are used 


for storage, assembly and sorting of 
small parts and tools. The convenient 


round wire fastener keeps cover secure. 
65 sizes in stock 
Specification: JAN-P-133 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
Write for Catalog and Price List today. 


116 





manufacturing aren’t mercly above the 
national average, they're higher even 
than those in industrialized Ontario 
($1.51 hourly against $1.30). Matched 
against that, though, is the fact that 
productivity per worker in BC is high, 
rising fast. 

Another problem for BC will be 
competition for new industry with 
neighboring Alberm. The p@pulation 
there is growing, too, and the provincial 
government has already sent missions 
to California to stir up interest. 
¢ High Hopes—BC hopes that oil and 
gas development will bring in. other 
industries. There was a minor stampede 
for oil acreage following an oil strike 
by Pacific Petroleums at Fort St. John, 
in the Peace River area, last November. 
Natural gas is showing, too. And even 
before BC fields can be developed on 
a big scale, oil will be flowing through 
the $82-million Trans Mountain Pipe- 
line now building between Edmonton 


and Vancouver. 


Actually, Alberta’s oil won’t mean 
much more to BC than an expansion 
of its refining capacity. Piping natural 


gas to Vancouver would give a boost to 
industrial development. But a pipeline 
from Alberta can only be justified if it 
can be extended into the big U.S. 
Northwest markets. Unless a deal can 
be struck with the U.S.—allowing ‘Texas 
gas into eastern Canada as an offset to 
Canadian gas into the Northwest—the 
Alberta government may give the edge 
to a project for piping gas across Canada 
to Ontario and Quebec. 


lll. Neighbors Are Interested 


It wouldn’t surprise businessmen m 
Washington, Ores Idalto, Montana, 
if they found themselves using gas 
from north of tl border. British 
Columbians and their U.S. neighbors 
have always felt they belonged to one 
region—similar in topography, resources, 
climate, and attitude. Even the bound 
arv is actually artificial 

In fact, few pa ittention to the 
border. There many trade and 
travel associatior t up on an inter 
national basis. BC and the Northwest 
look upon each other as laborers in a 





burg, N. Y. 


of Ontario. 


Lawrence River. 


are fighting it 


session, the bill will die with the 


ton hopes to do the job itself. 


PROSPECTS 


raw materials needed. 
possible, 
tackle the power. 
will go to Ottawa to mect with 





How Goes the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


IN CANADA Canadians say that the seawav—li the 

Ocean and the Great Lakes for o ng vessels 
is no longer just desirable, it’s downright urgent. The n ymstruction 
needed is along 120 mi. of white water between Mont ind Ogdens 
Last week Transport Minister Lionel ¢ er said that 
Canada will start digging immediately, regardless of 
does. Parliament has set up a seaway 
expropriate, build, and operate all works; to borrow 
to set tariffs and tolls. Preliminary borings have begu r Cornwall, 
Ont.; a $250-million bond issue is being readied. Th r aspect of 
the project—some 13-billion kwh. yearlv—is in the hands of the Province 
But the power plan is stvmigd unless the | joins in 
You can’t dam half of an international body of t ke the St 


IN THE U S The question of U.S. participation St [ Iwrenc¢ 

*“* waterway has come up off and f 20 vears 
Usually, it dies in Congressional committees. That’s wh 
now. Railroads, some coal and power interests, 
Sen. Tom Connally 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is sittiig herd on t ill, may 
able to keep it pigeonholed. If he succeeds until the 
82nd Congres \ ower, the 
Army engineers and the State of New York are the cat tes to do the 
developing. The former needs a Congressional O.K.; N k needs a 
license from the FPC. It would also need President |] blessing 
So far, New York’s application has been turned down 


President Truman has given (¢ its “last 
chance” to get in on the scawa\ 
he’ll wait a month or two; if prospects for passage look d is thev are 
now—he'll go all out to help Canada. 
bers of the international boundary waters commission t ).K. Canada’s 
plans; he can see to it that Canadians get som« t 

If Congress blocks the roject, it’s 
too, that the President will clear the wa ) 
Latest development: A Truman-app 


of building the power project if Congress doesn’t buy 
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WHAT HAS A STEEL MILL to do with soil 
conditioning? A lot. For some of the prod- 
ucts of steel-making are ideal for agricul- 
tural use. For example, many southern 
farmers use Tennessee Basic Slag to add 
phosphorus and lime to the soil, stimulate 
crops. Look at the picture: at left, test crop 
of crimson clover and barley grown on badly 
eroded land conditioned with Basic Slag; at 
right, same planting without Basic Slag. 


WHOPPER. This 96-inch lathe in the Homestead District 
Works of U.S. Steel can turn and bore a 110-ton piece of 
steel that’s 8 feet in diameter and 66 feet long! But to 
steel and skilled 
men, as well as modern machines. U.S. Steel has all three. 


produce quality forgings, it takes fine 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM calls for steel 
and more steel . . . for weapons, ships, 
planes, even lowly barbed wire like this. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
And fortunately, United States Steel 
and the more than 200 other steel com- 
panies in America are able to produce 
enormous quantities of this vital metal 

. more steel, in fact, than all the rest 
of the world put together. 


, STEEL 


0 STATES > 


to quality steel 


~ 
Oy 


This trade-mark is your guide 


MAN SIZE! When you can step into its mouth 
and look down its throat like this, you’ve got 
a scroll casing for a hydroelectric turbine 
that’s really big! This one, of welded steel con- 
struction, has a 98-inch inlet, a 132-inch bore. 
It’s made by United States Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
In making the products that are sold under the United 
States Steel trade-mark, U.S. Steel buys materials 
from nearly 54,000 other companies . . . and over 
40% of all money received by U.S. Steel for its 
products is paid out to these suppliers. 


Listes te... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Aging o Beitd « Better Ameri 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY .. 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . 
* UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . 


Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Thinking of moving your offices 
out of the tight squeeze”? 





Then consider the advantages of relocating them in 
Cincinnati . . . the city “‘closest to America” 


it isn’t a move you're going to make fast, 
perhaps. But, certainly, there are com- 
pelling reasons to investigate relocating, 
now. With booming office overheads, the 
shortening supply of office workers, and 
decentralization to be taken more and more 
seriously ...the Eastern Seaboard squeeze 
becomes harder-pressing every year. 


And what can the city “closest to America” 
offer you—in addition to a strategic central 
location that can put executives in New 
York, Washington, or Chicago, when nec- 
essary in a matter of minutes. One big 
item that looks mighty big to management 
these days—lower costs. It costs less to buy 
and build in Cincinnati. There’s risk capi- 
tal here to put up your building .. . at less 
cost. Taxes are lower. Overhead’s lower. 


And that important intangible—cmployee 
morale—is higher. For Cincinnati is per- 
haps most famous for the solid, responsi- 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industria 


ble, “Made-In-America” thinking of its 
people. It’s famous, too, for its fine city 
government, its excellent schools, its cul- 
tural activities, its easily accessible sub- 
urban residential areas where employees 
can enjoy a healthy, happy home life in 
the American way. 


Would you like for us to work with you on 
a thorough and confidential study of your 
requirements for relocating—now, or in 
the future? We'll be glad to submit a com- 
plete, confidential report on the advan- 
tages Cincinnati has to offer businessmen 
in the “tight squeeze.” Phone or write The 
Industrial Development Department, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


act oe 


Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 








common field, rather than customer 
and supplier. Howe that breeds 
competition as well as cooperation: BC 
lumber mills ha often into 
U. S. business; Washington apple grow 
ers are touchy a BC imports. 

e In the Wind—By and large, the po 
tential effect of BC boom on the 
U.S. Northwest little 
But most people in the area know some 
thing is coming 

Iwo types of U.S 
benefiting from 
the construction 
yn-Knudsen 
ire in on the actual 
Northwest manu 
equipment feel a 
Consumer 
icross at BC’s 
thinking about 


ver, 
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business are al 

the activity. 
com 
and 


ready 
Top dogs are 
panies, like M 
Bechtel Corp., 

building. Second 
facturers of log 
sharp pickup 

goods outfits a king 


rders. 


burgeoning population, 
the business t« 

¢ Team Up-It ild be that BC’s 
American neigl lI take a big part 
in setting up bi 1 plants. Plenty of 
businessmen t’s the only way 
really to tackle t varket. Canadians, 
thev add, like to trade with Canadian 
firms, even if t owned by out 
One businessman re 
that “tl ’; so much U.S 
money in Canada now and so much 
stock ownership that it’s hard to tell 
just what the ownership is and just what 
makes a company Canadian.” 


Natural Gas Is Oil 
If Mixed Underground 


leum? Or is it a 
rhat’s the root of 
t’s causing plenty of 
n exploiting western 


side rs 


marked 


Is natural gas pet 

separate substan 
a legal hassle tl 
trouble for oil m 
Canada’s rich petroleum reserves. 
e One and the Same—As of last weck, 
they were cons 1 to be the same— 
provided they mixed together in 
the ground. The Alberta Court of Ap 
peals lifted an unction prohibiting 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and Im- 
perial Oil, Lt from taking oil out 
of the farm land of Michacl Borvs with 
out compensatin m for gas extracted 
at the same tin B had won the 
injunction last hen Alberta Chief 
Justice W. R. H n ruled that gas 
was not petro 

In 1906 ¢ n Pacific sold 
land to the B family petro 
leum, coal, an ible stone rights 
Those rights sed to Imperial 
which natural 
gas 
¢ Technically 
appeal was 
natural gas. Rat t ruled the 
oil could be l, regard of 
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*an excerpt from the 
Report of the Proceedings of 

a Special Meeting of the 
Judicial Conference of the 
United States— 
March 24-25, 1949, Washington, D.C. 


In July, 1948, a now famous study began in the 
United States District Court, District of Columbia. 


A Recordak Microfilmer (commercial model) was 
installed. The purpose—to weigh the possibility of sub- 
stituting microfilm records for the standard type of 
court minute and order books, which required manual 
entries. 

Eight months later—at the Special Meeting of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States—authoriza- 
tion was sought by the Chief Judge and Clerk of the 
U. S. District Court (D.C.) to begin a microfilming 
program. In this connection it was estimated that: 


**, .. the cost of the new system would be less than one 


dollar for every twenty-five dollars of costs under the 
present system. 

*, .. one file cabinet, approximating 3’ x 3’ x 6’ in size 
would provide adequate and sufficient storage space 
for the records involved for thirty-five years . . 


**. . . the business of the court would be considerably 


expedited. 

**. , . the services to the bar and litigants materially 
improved.” 

Result: On April 20, 1949, authorization was granted by 

the Judicial Conference of the United States to the Clerk 

of the United States District Court (D.C.) to maintain 


ed their utmost expectal 








ons” 


og 
















district court records on microfilm in lieu of order and 

minute books— 

1. “In all civil cases and proceedings, except adoption pro- 
ceedings, each judgment and order. 

2. “In criminal cases and proceedings, each judgment, order, 
indictment, bond, and all other formal entries of Court 
transactions.” 

Today . . . 65 different types of business . . . thousands 

of concerns are using Recordak microfilming to simplify 

routines which are probably similar 
to yours. Get full facts on the system 

...and the complete line of 

Recordak Microfilmers now 

offered on an attractive purchase 

or rental basis. Write Recordak 

Corporation (Subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Company) , 

444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





day 


or on the 
‘Highway... 


CONCREJE construction saves you money 


Homes and highways are long-term investments. You can’t measure 
their cost by original price alone. That's only the first cost. 
You add maintenance expense and divide by years of service. The 


result, annual cost, is the yardstick for measuring actual cost. 


Annual cost is low when you build homes and highways with con- 
crete. Compared with other construction concrete has moderate 
first cost, low maintenance expense, long life. Moderate first 


cost + low maintenance expense + long life = low annual cost. 


The story is the same whether you are constructing homes or 
highways, barns or bridges, schools or sewers. As an owner or a 
taxpayer or an investor you will save money with concrete con- 


struction because concrete delivers low-annual-cost service. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Av A prove an é 1e USE | n 


Chicago 10, Ill nd ’ nt f ch. a ngine , { rk 
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When S. M. Pistorio, of Arbutus, Md., needed a new roof on the 
curved wood trusses of his big warehouse, he found he could save on 
initial cost and lower his cost curve through the years with 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Industrial Corrugated. 
In this case, 11-foot sheets were used, curved at the site. For other 
curved roofs, Reynolds can supply curved sheets on request — minimum 
radius 5’. However, this special use only serves to demonstrate the 
versatility of aluminum industrial corrugated. On any type of roof 
it gives the owner the advantages of freedom from rust without 
protective painting, plus the radiznt heat reflectivity that keeps interiors : 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter. | Specifications: 
The lighter weight of this roof (56 pounds per square) was especially Thickness .032” ff 
important on this wood-trussed warehouse. On new buildings this factor Ng py 7/8” deep, 2-2/3" crown to 
can mean substantial savings on framing. Uniform load support (roof) 80 p.s.f. on 4’ 
Call Reynolds for technical assistance and application details Ds wen — - peas 
... Offices in principal cities. For literature, write to ‘eadanabe Fane fie opm A ing) 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, a™/~ Roofing width 35”, coverage 32” 
2007 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. t 1 Lengths 5’, 6’, 7’, 8’, 9, 10’, 11’, 12° 





Military d ds for alumi reduce supply, but Reynolds is rapidly expanding aluminum capacity. Rated orders receive priority handling. 
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“The Kate Smith Evening Hour" on Television, Wednesdays=Tallulah Bankhead in “The Big Show” on Radio, Sundoys— NBC NETWORKS 
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STEEL lost Lachlan Mackenzie when the 
M&M Wood Working Co. went outside 
plywood field for a production boss. 


Plywood Pilot Summong 


Fast-growing, relatively new indus- 
tries like plywood have in common one 
chronic trouble: a dearth of smart top 
executives who know the business. 

M&M Wood Working Co., Port- 
land, Ore., suffered along with the rest 
from this specialized ill. But M&M— 
a company well stocked with cash and 
Irish gamble—found its own solution. 
It went largely outside the lumber field 
to build up a well-knit management 
team. 
¢ Too Few—Thomas B. Malarkey 
(cover), smooth-talking president of 
M&M, came up with the idea when he 
took over the boss job in November, 
1950. He found the company’s ambi- 
tious expansion plans on the verge of 
collapse due to insufficient management 
talent. “Our top staff got to be like a 


PULP & PAPER field was tapped for Taylor 
Alexander, who now manages M&M’s tim- 


ber and raw materials. 


four-man baseball team,” he = says. 
Malarkey per led the group of his 
cousins and un who own 65% of 
M&M to go outside for talent. “We 
figured a top executive needs organiza 
tional ability a lot more than he needs 
a knowledge of our industry.” 

Today, after one-year manhunt, 
Malarkey figures he has the men who 
can keep M&M ll up in its position 
as the third biggest plywood manufac 
turer, running se behind Georgia 
Pacific and U.S. Plywood 
e Upturn—It’s high time for the new 
team to be ready, too. Things are look 
ing up for plywood. Last week prices 
edged up another $5 per 1,000 sq. ft. 
That brought them to $88, from last 
November's $7 w. The peak of the 
market was $97 in 1950-1951, after 
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PACKAGING saw Noel E. Keeler quit vice- 
presidency of food wrapping company. Now 
he’s treasurer of M&M. 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOS—Lockheed and Chev- 
rolet—were the background of Verne Brei- 
tenbucher, now M&M’s sales vice-president. 


Strangers to Help Steer 


which things got sticky. It was not till 
the end of 1951 that orders began to 
exceed production again. 

M&M never had pulled in its horns 
during the slump. Malarkey had kept 
right on purchasing new timberland, 
planning new plants, buying up other 
companies. Profits held up, too. For 
the fiscal year ending Feb. 28 they'll 
hit between $2.6-million and $2.7-mil- 
lion. That’s on a par with the previous 
vear, though well below plywood’s boom 
year of 1948 when M&M made $5-mil- 
lion. The company’s plywood output 
had doubled in 10 years. 
¢ Consultants—The trouble was that 
everyone else in the business was bulg- 
ing at the same time; the industry was 
plumb out of spare executives. Malarkey 
had to get men, so he called on Booz, 
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Allen & Hamilton, management con- 
sultants, to rechart the company’s top 
levels. With their help he came up 
with a carload of new executives, all 
but a couple of them strangers to the 
lumber business. At the top of the 
new setup are four vice-presidents: 

¢ Lachlan Mackenzie, former presi- 
dent of Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
is in charge of production. He'd had 
27 years experience in engineering, all 
of it in the East. 

¢ Noel E. Keeler, a vice-president 
of Marathon Corp., Wisconsin food 
wrapper firm, became treasurer. He 
brought with him 30 years of experi- 
ence in management engineering and 
finance, had served as controller of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. 


e Verne Breitenbucher, western 





2 MEN 


produce 


18 TONS 


BRASS INGOTS 
PER SHIFT 


By conventional methods adding 
18 tons of ingots to plant capacity 
would have increased the payroll 
by 20 men per shift and required 
considerable more foundry space. 


It was done with just 2 additional 
plant men in a space approxi- 
mately 50 feet by 100 feet. 


HOW? 


1. By the scientific integration 
of processing and materials 
handling. 


By designing the plant struc- 
ture and the integrated proc- 
essing equipment concur- 
rently, thus eliminating all 
structural obstacles. 


This is a typical MHS project 
showing what can be done to 
achieve PRODUCTION CONTROL 
with maximum economy. If you 
have such a problem, we might be 
able to contribute some usable 
ideas—no obligation, of course. 


Mechanical 
Handling 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 


» FICC. 


Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 
Se 
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New Plant Making Agricultural Ammonia 


| 


Three Frick Compressors in Service at the 
Mississippi Chemical Corp. 


The Mississippi Chemical Corp. at Yazoo City uses 
three Frick compressors to hold 2,000 tons of liquid 
ammonia in the spherical tanks (at upper right) by re- 
ducing the pressure and temperature. 

This eight-million-dollar plant, built by 10,000 stock- 
holding farmers, produces both liquid ammonia and 
solid ammonium nitrate for use as fertilizer. 

Installation by Munford Engineering Co.. Frick Dis- 
tributors at Jackson 

For that all-important cooling job of YOURS, get in 
touch with 


Uses Frick Refrigeration 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


PAPER reinforced with GLASS 


EXTREMELY WATERPROOF 
TOUGH LIGHT SMOOTH 
* 





Marwick & Mitchell, 
Los Angeles ac nting firm, now heads 
up M&M’s sa During the war, he 
worked as cost id 
troller for Lock 
1+ vears wa tail 
Chevrolet dis general manager 
¢ Taylor Alexander, 25 vears with 
the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., man- 
ages timber and raw materials. For 
him, transition the He'd 
been doing m the same job for the 
paper company 
As industri 


manager of Peat 


production con- 
Aircraft Corp., for 
issistant to the 


casiest 


mplovee relations 
director, Mala hired an ex-FBI 
agent who had done personnel work 
for a New Y maceuti 
Others in m nent include 
ple of men far ,0ved from plywood 
-one a utili Kecutive 
chemical sal field engineer 

Malarkey omoted 
hands at M&M 
¢ Face-Lifting—| managerial face 
lifting begai lom Malarkev’s 
cousin, Herb igned as president 
in 1950. He d the job for about 
four vears, su ng his father, 
A. Malarke founded the 
pany in 1918 Herbert, M&M 
expanded sh ought millions 
of feet of uncut timber, took the in 
dustrv’s first rcial flyer in red 
iddition, Herbert 


public stock issue, 


il house. 
1 cou 


mother a 


some old 
to bigger jobs 


James 
com 


T+ } 


wood plywoo 
engineered th« 
then got th vany listed on the 
Big Board (BW —Fcb.19'49,p46 

When Hert 1 
t e-president and 
helped in a fi ith search for a new 
president. In t nd, Tom _ himself 
turne¢ out t he best man avail 
able. ‘The dentally focused 
attention o1 hortage of man 
agement m¢ 

Lots of ex plus the close con 
trol that usu th family opera 
tions, were small 
millwork fact vith capital, 
M&M in 33 d became a sprawl 


eight 


Pom be 


+ acat 
il, ousin 


Came execu 


Krom 
$600 
ing corporat major op 
crating div nin 
1951)—in P ind Spring 
field, Ore Wash ind 
Eureka, Calif. §S offices are spread 
ill over th 

¢ Old Hands the 


company h been the nation’s 


1m nin in 


Albany 


Business— The 
unchallenged naker of doors 
Vhis led it 
dav plywoox ts for 
of its sales, d ut 15 
is in creosot ber and other 


ut l-million sq ft 


vod in 1929 lo 
ibout 

The rest 
] wood 
products. It 
of plywood nough to supph 

of the market. It is the 
only volume f redwood plywood 
It produce f the 


doors (about n a vear On top 
of all that, M&M _ has two sawmills, a 
glue factory ig 6% of its ply- 
wood adhesi ls It still makes 


nations new 
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wooden tanks and pipes. That part of 
the business kept the company in the 
black during the depression. 

¢ Candidates Screened—All this diver- 
sity was too much for the old team of 
executives to handle. They became 
bogged down in details, readily agreed 
new blood was needed. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton laid out 
their blueprint of new jobs and titles, 
with a list of candidates to fill them. 
Tom Malarkey got the job of pulling 
the best men out of this list—and of 
persuading his choices to join up. 

In this siren job, Malarkey was aided 
by two factors: 

e The candidates were uniformly 
struck with the growth potential of the 
company and with the challenging op- 
portunity to grow with it. 

¢ The desire of Easterners to come 
West helped. Not only were they look- 
ing for a better climate, but many still 
have the feeling that whatever frontiers 
may be left in this country are in the 
West. 

Ihese must have been strong induce- 
ments, for the top executives were not 
offered extravagant salaries, stock deals, 
or security trimmings. 
¢ Irish Lilt—One big help was Malar- 
key’s Irish charm and enthusiasm. And 
his own unconventional background for 
the lumber business gave him a broad 
view of the kind of executives his com- 
pany needed. 

Before he came to his uncle’s firm in 
1936, he had been a newspaperman for 
14 years—as a reporter at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., later as a staff correspondent for 
the United Press in Butte, Mont., Salt 
Lake City, Sacramento, and Los An 
geles. He learned a lot about people 
and about being resourceful (at Klamath 
Falls, he and a private detective helped 
track down a murderer). 

At M&M he fitted into personnel 
and industry relations. He served three 
terms as head of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Assn. During World War II, he 
was industry spokesman in the federal 
price and production setup. 

To find the new men for M&M, 
Malarkey personally interviewed four 
or five persons for each job. He knew 
just what he wanted: executives trained 
in production-wise industries. 
¢ All’s Well—Looking back, he says: 
“We were seeking a fresh approach. 
There’s been little change in door and 
plywood production for 20 years. Too 
many man-hours go into plywood mak- 
ing, for instance. Look at the pulp and 
paper industry’s mechanization. We 
thought executives trained in more high- 
ly refined industries could spot things 
we'd been doing wrong for vears.” 

Today, about six months since he 
gathered his new executives together, 
Malarkey says: “It’s worked out just 
that way. Our experiment has paid 


off.” 
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Wherever metal wears 


In steel mills... 
on earth-moving equipment... 
in coal mines... on the farm... in 
all types of crushing operations... 
in the oil fields —hard-facing makes 
equipment last longer, increases 
production and saves money. 


Stoody alloys are applied to wearing parts 
by all the common welding processes, both 
manual and automatic. They are used to 
make new equipment better and to restore 
worn parts to service. A very few examples 
of Stoody alloys at work appear in the 
photographs at the right. 


If you have machines and equipment sub- 
ject to destructive abrasive wear, heat, 
corrosion or impact, hard-facing may 
supply the right answer to your particular 
problem. 


Six hundred Stoody dealers in the United 
States and Canada are ready to serve you 
(consult telephone classified pages). The 
engineering staff of Stoody Company, with 
a quarter-century of experience, is at your 
command. Write for dealer list, booklet 
briefly describing Stoody alloys and their 
uses and literature relating to 

your own industry. 


‘ 
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nly plywood 
gives you all 


Big Plants 


Clustered around Harrison, N. J. 
(near Newark), within a few square 
miles are 10 big industrial plants 
Fast fabrication and easy workability come (above). Any one of them is an im- 
naturally to Douglas fir plywood. These cross- ; portant link in defense production. To- 
laminated real wood sheets can be worked or ‘ e gether, civil defe nse offic ials say, they 
machined to any shape. It can be sawn, planed, form a prime bomb target. 
finished like ordinary wood . . . but unlike Next week one of the 10—the Harri 
ordinary wood, plywood can be fastened close son plant of General Motors’ Hyatt 
to the edge without splitting . . . jigged to : Bearings Div.—will have a final trial run 
indicated shapes, bent, drilled. Won’t shatter, ’ of a civil defense system it started less 
split or puncture. May be machined to the than a year ago. In March an all-out 
hairbreadth tolerances required in pattern test will be put on for outsiders. 
making, yet it works with ordinary tools. . ; ¢ Full Treatment—The entire plant 

Workability is but one of many advantages will be shut dow n, alarms sounded, 
which make plywood the standout choice for i age : eodis “4 “ ap om gr 
hundreds of construction, manufacturing and | I oo employees will scurty %0 
maintenance jobs. Douglas Fir Plywood | ; shelter areas or t ) theit defense posts 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. Mag Aig - Pw Pig a 

cL OTIC « > - 
fense heads, and members of the West 
Hudson Council of New Jersey. 
Dougles fir plywood j aoe ; Pan Rare For the We t Hudson Council, the 
eneiuiiels adtp tn y 4 Rake Hyatt defense show will be part payoff 
“unwinding” giont logs : tea ‘ of ree on plans begun a few months after the 
hoes f Korean War started. That’s when top 
management of the 10 Harrison area 
plants gave the go-ahead for some sort 
of interplant defense group. The re- 
: sult is the West Hudson Council. It’s 
zo #0 fore large, High ; ba oe one of the few such groups in the 
pe: compere ’ ‘ countrv, now serves as a model for other 
. en ey i se concentrated industrial areas. 
Members besides the Hyatt Bearings 








\ 


into thin wood sheets 
which ore inseparably 
cross-lamingted 
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assaqic 


River 


nite for Civil 


plant are RCA Victor Div., Crucible 
Steel Co., du Pont’s Kearny (N. J.) 
plant, Otis Elevator Co., Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Nopco 
Chemical Co., Driver-Harris Co., Mc- 
Kiernan-Terry Corp., and Reynolds 
Metals Co. 

¢ Equipment Pool—Through the West 
Hudson Council, these companies have 
agreed to lend each other fire fighting, 
demolition, and first-aid equipment in 
any emergency—either peace or war. It 
amounts to a pooling of disaster equip- 
ment along with the trained personnel 
to man it. 

Management was quick to approve 
the plan because this way no single 
company needs to make excessive capi- 
tal outlays for plant protection. Yet it 
still has on call a disaster organization 
several times bigger than its own ever 
could be. 

Duplicate master lists of all emer- 
gency equipment in member plants 
are on file in the office of each of the 
plants’ security chiefs. 

Any security chief has only to pick 
up the telephone to borrow—in a 
hurry—extra hose, protective clothing, 
chain hoists, welding equipment, medi 
cal supplies, transportation. Each se 
curity chief knows where to call to get 
what’s needed. In the near future, the 
council plans to install self-powered 
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DuPont (Kearn 


Defense 


two-way radios in its member plants. 
¢ Finding Leaks—While the defense 
council was being organized, plants sur- 
veyed holes in their own plant protec- 
tion systems. They were able to get 
specific lists of emergency needs tied 
to what was available elsewhere. This 
gave plants like Hyatt Bearings a good 
starting point for their own intraplant 
systems. 

Hyatt’s test will let the rest of the 
plants see how one of their member 
organizations functions in a full-scale 
emergency. 

Hyatt has a CD system of about 800 
employees, is aiming at 1,300 at full 
strength. The plan breaks down into 
five main divisions: 

Plant wardens, one for each of the 
three shifts, direct floor captains, mes- 
senger teams, and communications per- 
sonnel. 

Medical services include _ first-aid 
teams (all with 14 weeks’ Red Cross 
training), stretcher crews, nurses’ aides, 
and chemical warfare squads. 

Police services added an emergency 
auxiliary force to the regular plant 
guards. 

Engineering and maintenance has 
under it a utilities control group, res- 
cue and repair squads, transportation 
and demolition crews. 

Fire services operate the plant’s regu- 





ir wit PAY YOU To xNow 


=o 


This new booklet, avail- 
ives a complete summary 


able on request, 
on lightweight Power 


of the important 
Products engines. 
Power Products’ leadership in refining the 
2-cycle engine principle has been nationally 
recogni by civilian markets and defense 
agencies. Perhaps your product can benefit 
from the exclusive performance and prod- 
uct advantages of Power Products engines. 

1? may pay you fo write todey. 


Power faoduclhr 
raft CORPORATION Wisconsin 
EXCLUSIVELY ENGINE BUILDERS 


Will Affect Your Entire Future! 


Your true competitive advantage will 
depend on strategic plant location. Facts 
are vital on labor availability—cost 
stability, transportation, taxation. 

Specializing for 30 years in economic 
geography, Fantus scientifically analyzes 
your needs and matches them to the ideal 
locality—with professional integrity. 

This largest and oldest organization of 
its kind has served with acknowledged 
success such nationally known firms as 
Rockwell Manufacturing, Owens-Illinois, 
Bigelow-Sanford, Sylvania Electric, 
Warner-Swasey, and a thousand others. 


FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
139 N. Clark St. Empire State Bldg. 
CEntral 6-4018 


LAckawanna 4-7347 
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lar brigade (plus a special disaster unit) 
and direct plant inspection groups. 
Running Hyatt’s CD organization 
is a top-level coodinator. He works 
out policies with a management secur- 
ity committee and advisory group. Be- 
sides that, he has the job of working 
with the West Hudson Council and 
local and state CD offices 
¢Long Haul—Unlike many compan- 
ies, Hyatt Bearings doesn’t think the 
trouble and cost of setting up a de 
fense system will be a dead loss after 
a few years. A. W. Phillips, Hyatt’s 
CD coordinator, sees his organization 
fitting cither peace or war disasters, is 
sure such setups will become a_per- 
manent part of industrial planning. 
Besides the West Hudson Council, 
Hyatt and most of the other Harrison 
plants belong to the nonprofit Civil 
Defense Research Associates in New 
York City h organization has 
members from about 30 major com- 
panies includin S. Steel, Esso 
Standard Oil ¢ Union Carbon & Car 
bide Corp. |} two months general 
meetings are h here companies and 
civil defense experts trade ideas and get 
the latest info tion on CD work. 





for these ene 
GARDNER-DENVERS 





$100,000 for mud? Yes, that’s what it takes for drilling mud 
sometimes, to drill a single deep oil well. It’s made up of 
special clays, sawdust, and other odd materials. It lubricates 
the drilling bit, flushes cuttings out of the hole, plasters up 
crumbling sidewalls, and controls tremendous gas and oil 


ressures. 
* That’s why you’ll find sturdy Gardner-Denver Mud Pumps New Job at 3-M 
like these wherever oil wells are drilled. Oil men know they Mitieeite Bates & Miataties Ot: 
can depend on Gardner-Denver Pumps to keep their expensive last week bundled all its tape divisions un- 
drilling mud streaming down to the bottom of the hole where a ak teieietion teak Bae, 
it does its work. Weyand (above) executive vice-president 
Gardner-Denver quality can often protect your investments, in charge (the thied executive vieo-pecsident 
too—with dependable pumping—with low-cost compressed air at 3M). ie ‘wienouasiient of alas and 
—or speedy rock drilling. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, oulidtien in the con Qa, 508 picked 
Illinois. John A. Borde Hubert J. Tierney was 


named vice-president of manufacturing and 


SINCE 1859 product research. in another executive 


. ‘ change, Clarence B. Sampair became presi 
GARDNER:DENVER | 22222 
ceeding Robert W. Young, promoted tc 

q ~Tha é ( he subs ‘ . 

THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS! ‘him of the subsidiary 
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HAMILTON STANDARD DIV., UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP., 





U.S. leader in 


produc- 


commercial propeller 
tion, uses an average of four Formica parts 


per unit. 


\KERS PROVE YOU CAN PROFIT WITH 


IN AVIATION, it’s axiomatic: Aloft or on 
the ground, it’s profitable to use 
Formica laminated plastics. Whether 
it’s an electrical, electronic, chemical 
or mechanical problem . . . whether it 
involves sheets, tubes or rods, molded 
or postformed parts . . . the answer is 
Formica’s specialized laminated plas- 


tics. 

OUTSTANDING AMONG EXAMPLES of For- 
mica’s contribution to this thriving in- 
dustry is the Hamilton Standard 
eight- blade dual- rotating Turbo - 


THE FORMICA CO. 4660 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Hydromatic propeller assembly seen 
here. There are nine different problems 
in this 16-foot diameter mechanism, in- 
cluding terminal blocks, contact blocks, 
coil spools, switch housing, switch 
spacer and motor cable blocks. 


ver. It’s Formica! 


Your products or processes may 
benefit by the same superiority that 
distinguishes Formica. It takes but a 
moment and costs you nothing to find 
out. Write today! 


fORMIGe 


laminated plastics headquarters since 1913 





RMICA NAS AIRCRAFT PULLEYS 
Formica pioneered the stag- 
gered rib construction and the non-after- 
glow features . . . both valuable contribu- 
tions to air safety. Formica is an approved, 
qualified source for AN219, AN220 and 
AN221 pulleys. 


FORMICA GAUGE WOOD 

FOR FORMING DIES AND JIGS: A new phenolic 
impregnated - Parte yt ee 
Has high impact strength and dimensional 
stability, yet weighs 40% lees than alumi- 
num. Can be fabricated quickly, easily and 
cheaply. Now in use by Chance Vought 
Aircraft Div. United Aircraft Corp., Bell 
Aircraft Corp. (Niagara Frontier Div.) and 
‘Twin Coach Co., Aircraft Div 














~ WITAFREZE gains production 
advantages in SACRAMENTO 


Throughout the U.S. and Canada ice 
cream manufacturers use Sacramento- 
made Vitafreze equipment for the pro- 
duction of frozen stick confections. In 
this Heartland area main or branch-plant 
manufacturing finds dollars-and-cents 
advantages. Your plant here gains elbow- 


room. You are centered on major markets 
and supply sources, strategically located 
to serve the entire West, favored by a 
climate- that eliminates weather shut- 
downs and minimizes plant construction, 
maintenance and heating costs. Liveable 
. . . for factories and workers alike. 


‘ WRITE TODAY for "The Economy of the Sacramento Area”. Sixty 


pages of unvarnished fact. Room 307, SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT, Box 2391, Sacramento, Calif. 


% SACRAMENTO HEARTLAND 


SUN AND WATER BLESSED 
WITH ROOM TO GROW 








CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


with CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 


Scorer 
Wir- Pak 


Complete breathing 
protection for 
eel (21a MiaMalePaeiae llth 


lace hialiale Me laste hk 





writer on 
ERS make ony TYPE il- 

OOP ee nachine.” for multiple perth 

“addressi 
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DUPLISTICKERS EUREKA 


are made only by 





H. Frederick Willkie and Kingan & Co.... 


Mismatched 


Frederick Willkie was a 
whiz at Seagrams, but he had 
his wings clipped at Kingan, 
an old-line packing house. 


When H. | < Willkie became 
president of K & Co., Inc., late 
in 1950, ever ncluding Willkie, 
thought he wa t what the Indian 
apolis meat-packing company needed. 

For one thing had an enviable 
business record. At 47, he had become 
vice-president in rge of production 
at Joseph E. Sea n & Sons, Inc. He 
had held that job f 13 vears at a 
reputed salary $100,000, plus $50, 
000 expenses, luding a louse and 
staff in Louisville and an apartment 
in New York taffed. 

Besides, he Hoosicr, born and 
cducated in Ind like his brothers, 
the late Wendel Willkie and F. E. 
Willkie, vice-p nt of Libbv, Mc 
Neill & Libby h that background, 
he should | fit well into the 
Hoosier-run  K company The 
Sinclair fam h had run the 
business for years, thought 
s( Chev said t cre fortunate in 
getting Wil 
e Honeymoon Over—It didn’t work 
out happily, th Now the 61-year 
old Willkic verge of being 
fired from th« held little more 
than a vear. H the middle of a 
battle between Sinclair family, 
led by W. R. S lir, and (2) an 
independent; f stockholders 
shouting, “W it Willkie.” 

The showdo I 
annual meeting xt week in 


City, N. J. In 


at the 
Jersey 


lon’t think Will- 


come 
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component, combustible and conditioning atmosphere 





Few, if any other, natural mix- 
tures play so vital a role in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries as does Gas. 

As a basic and essential fuel 
for exacting heat processing at 
critical temperatures or as the 
conditioning atmosphere for 
processing, Gas is so readily 
controllable by automatic meth- 
ods that its versatility is un- 
limited in applications such as 


@ desiccating 
@ distilling 

@ sintering 

®@ polymerizing 
®@ sterilizing 


®@ fractionating 





In a multitude of industries 
Gas gives up its elements in 
various processes, or is broken 
down into its essential compo- 
nents by one or another method, 
in the production of many ma- 
terials such as 


® acrylic resins 
® carbon black 
®@ helium 

® refrigerants 
®@ sclvents 


®@ formaldehyde 





Rapid progress in the extension 
of pipelines places Gas for chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical pur- 
poses within reach of most 
major industrial areas. Your 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Gas Company Representative 
will help you use these nearby 
lines, or to locate plant facili- 
ties to take advantage of Gas 
for processing and production. 


¢ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











‘ce 
al 


... counts 
coupons, tags, 
currency, 
checks, tickets, 
transfers 


Want something 
counted?.. 


Used to take Opal hours to count the coupons 
that came in the morning mail... even at that, accuracy 
to the nearest ten was considered right on the nose! 

... But then the firni got a Tickometer counting machine, 
and now Opal’s finished in a matter of minutes... 

not only counts all the coupons in the place, but all the 
currency on hand in the accounting department plus 
checks. The new Tickometer optionally does rubber- 
stamping, marking, endorsing, too. 

Does your firm have something that should be 
counted and/or marked fast, accurately, automatically? 
...Get all the facts on a Tickometer!—a machine that 
handles up to 1,000 paper items a minute... five to 
ten times faster than manual methods... feeds and 
stacks automatically... records and imprints both 
full and partial runs... never makes a mistake! 


Saves time and trouble wherever accurate 
counts are needed, in thousands of stores, banks and 
businesses ...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
or send coupon below for illustrated booklet ...now! 


Pitney-Bowes 
© TICKOMETER 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


PITNEY-BOwES, INC. 

1421 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
a 

Firm... 

Address............ 





“a 


... The truth will eventu- 
ally emerge,’ says H. Fred- 
erick Willkie .. .” 


WILLKIE starts on p. 130 


kie’s friends have a ghost of a chance 
to save him. 

The board of directors clipped Will- 
kie’s wings last December. They put 
him on leave of absence, relieved him 
of his duties as president. W. R. Sin- 
clair, board chairman, took over as 
chief executive, though Willkie kept 
his title as president and his seat on 
the board. 

At the time, three New Yorkers be- 
gan a fight to keep Willkie. Their 
lawyer, Edward Lee, said he and his 
friends had bought Kingan stock last 
year on the strength of what Willkie 
could do to improve company earn- 
ings. But Sinclair and his board claim 
14% of the voting stock, and they 
plan to fire W outright just 
before next week’s meeting. They're 
confident of being reelected as direc- 
tors; then they'll name Sinclair as 
president and chairman—the dual post 
he held from 1936 till Willkie took 
over. 
¢ What Happened—There arc all sorts 
of stories about what turned the Will- 
kie-Kingan relationship sour. Willkie 
himself isn’t saying much. With vague 
allusions to “slick political maneuver- 
ing,” he defend shortlived regime, 
adding: “The truth will eventually 
emerge.” 

The Sinclairs 
tell the truth. Tl 
was spending th 
Operating expens 
from $8.9-millio 
total meat sales \ 
though rising $2 

Willkie’s friend 
backs, higher wag 
costs for the ho-hun 
first year. The company netted only 
$500,000 before taxes, they admit, but 
they say it would have been a $2-mil- 
lion loss but for efforts 

One story is that certain Kingan di- 
rectors put the heat on Sinclair to hire 
outside talent to jack up company 
earnings. Dividends have been paid 
regularly on preferred stock, but com- 
mon stock holders got their first return 
(15¢ a share) in 1949. Common stock 
sells around $4 a share. 

e Out of His Element—Insiders have 
one theory about Willkie’s brief career 
as a meat-packer: They say his expe- 
rience in the wide-margin liquor busi- 
ness didn’t prepare him for a whirl in 
the narrow-margin meat business. Dis- 
tillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., had an 
operating income of 11% on $677- 
million sales in 1950. In the same year 


1] 
LIEK 


the figures already 
irgument: Willkie 
ympany into a hole. 
they sav, 

to $10-million, while 
falling in volume, 
million dollarwise. 
blame OPS roll- 
higher advertising 
showing of his 


rose 
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Private office of W 


H. 
according to COL OR DYNA: MICS. 


Experience proves 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


Upson, os gamed of The Upson Company, after modernization and painting 


produces these 4 important results— 


" Segpeeme IN OFFICES is gaining in im- 
portance as knowledge increases 
of its psychological and physical effect 
on those who work in them. Science 
has proved that some colors excite 
and stimulate; others soothe and re- 
lax; still others depress, fatigue and 
irritate. 

@ Pittsburgh has put this knowledge 
of the energy in color to practical use 
in its painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, That’s why more and 
more operators, architects and 
builders of private and commercial 
office buildings are using this method 
to select colors for interiors that are 


more comfortable to work in as well 
as more attractive to look at. 

@ Typical of the comments of execu- 
tives who have successfully applied 
COLOR DYNAMICS in their offices 
are these of W. H. Upson, president 
of The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., one of this country’s leading 
manufacturers of fibre wall panels. 
@ “After more than a quarter-century 
of use our offices had become cramped 
and out-of-date,” says Mr. Upson. 
“We engaged Walter Darwin Teague, 
noted industrial designer, to modern- 
ize our facilities. Results have ex- 
ceeded our utmost expectations. Our 


We'll Make a Color Engineering Study of Your Offices — FREE! 
@ For a complete explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS and what it can do for 
your offices, send for our free booklet containing many practical suggestions. Or 
better still, let us make a color engineering study of your building, or any portion 
of it, free and without obligation. C ape pad nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


branch and arrange to have one o 


our trained color experts see you at your 


convenience. Or send this coupon, 


PirtsBURGH Paints |= _ 


CHEMICALS e@ 


PAINTS e@ GLASS @ 


BRUSHES e@ PLASTICS 


1. lessens eye fatigue 


2. stimulates concentration and im- 
proves efficiency and morale 


3. reduces absenteeism 


4. simplifies housekeeping problems 


space is better utilized. Changes in 
lighting fixtures give us better illumi- 
nation. The new colors, chosen 
according to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, aid those who use these 
offices to see better, work better and 
sell better, besides giving them 
greater pride in their surroundings. 
@ “These offices have also become a 
definite business asset as they lend 
prestige to our company and prod- 
ucts. They serve as model salesrooms 
in which we have our best opportunity 
to demonstrate to jobbers, dealers 
and contractors the beauty, utility and 
efficiency of our various panel mate- 
rials for walls and ceilings.” 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-22, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| OC Please send me a FREE copy of 
| your Booklet “Color Dynamics. 
©. Please have your representative 
cal for a Color Dynamics Survey 
obligation on our part. 











The steel that made a squeeze play work 


REVOLUTIONARY new method of 
making automobile transmission shafts 
crams cold steel into a series of dies by 
brute force. No need to machine a bar of 
steel all the way down to size. The new 
process squeezes it into shape. Only finish 
machining is required. And because the 
bar is elongated 50% by the process, three 
shafts can be made from the same bar length 
that formerly made only two. 
To make the process practical, The Molloy 
Manufacturing Company of Detroit had to 
find a steel able to withstand the terrific 


EARS AHEAD -THROUGH EXP 


NCE AND RESEARCH 


strains. A steel without internal flaws that 


might cause ruptures. A steel free from 
seams, slivers or other surface defects. A 
steel that would machine easily. Yet a steel 
that was economical. 

But where was such a steel to be found? 
Timken 


Roller Bearing Company analyzed the re- 


Called in on the problem, The 


quirements and produced an alloy steel to 
meet these specifications. Put to the test, it 
came through with flying colors! 

The Timken steel didn’t rupture gomg 


through the dies because it was internally 
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sound. Its sur us free of seams and 
slivers. It was eas achine than the steel 
used in the pre yrocess. And pound 
for pound, the shaft cost less! 


This is yet a ugh steel problem 
stamped: “Solve Timken Alloy Steel” 
It’s a record u other alloy 
steel producer, }\ t let us help with 
Timken Roller 
Bearing Compa land Tube Division, 
Canton 6, O. Ca *Timrosco” 
Fapered Roller B gs, Alloy 


g, R vable Rock Bits 


your problems? W Phe 


Steels and 


Seamless Tubu 


TIMKEN | 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL & 


and Seamless Tubes 








“. . . prefried bacon, hot 
dogs stuffed with vege- 
tables and dried fruits . . .” 


WILLKIE starts on p. 130 


Kingan’s operating income ran _ less 
than 1% on $189-million sales. 

Then, too, Willkie was a_high- 
powered modern executive coming to 
a conservative old management group. 
¢ Moved Fast—When Willkie got the 
job as president, things began to hap- 
pen fast. He brought along part of his 
team from Seagram, hired a research 
chief from Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and a sales chief from Oscar Mayer & 
Co., meat products company. He tried 
to fit in the new hands with the old 
at Kingan, but soon ran into hair- 
pulling. 

Willkie puts research at the top of 
his management creed. With 20 years 
in that field, he knows it well. He 
holds 14 U.S. patents in his own 
name. 
¢ Product Ideas—New products got 
A-1 priority. He soon came up with 
prefried bacon (all you do is heat it), 
sausages made of chicken, liquid meals 
packaged in 16-0z. cans, and hot dogs 
stuffed with vegetables, fish, and dried 
fruits. He also set about injecting 
streaks of fat in utility cuts of steak 
to make them as tasty as choicer cuts. 

Fat is one of Willkie’s pet subjects. 
In the case of pigs, for example, he 
looked askance at the purchase loss 
of about 8¢ a Ib. on fat that has lost 
much of its market (detergents alone 
have cut out one-third of the soap-fat 
sales). So he proposed to raise pigs 
with less fat content. He got a program 
of lean-fed hogs partly under way be- 
fore he was kicked out. 

So far, only a couple of Willkie’s new 
products have hit the market. But he 
had a big advertising campaign mapped 
out, including an Arthur Godfrey 
program. 
¢ Too Rich—Willkie’s whole manage- 
ment philosophy was probably too rich 
for the blood of an old-line packing 
house. He's definitely a modern 
management man. At Seagram he be- 
came famous for his employee educa- 
tion program. One pet theme: Too 
much of industry isn’t aware yet that 
“its most important product is people.” 
Willkie jarred old-time Kingan bosses, 
too, with his belief that the best execu- 
tive is one who readily admits his em- 
plovees’ mistakes are reallv his own. 

It is doubtful that Willkie will ever 
be able to prove whether his kind of 
management would have paid off for 
Kingan. But his stockholder friends, 
almost passionately devoted to him, 
were sure right up to the deadline that 
they could win with Willkie. 
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COFFEE URNS 


STEAM TABLES /~™= 


EMBOSSING PRESSES 
TYPECASTERS 
STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


SHOE & HAT MACHINERY 
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»” ANY DEVICE 
® utiizine Heat 


You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward . . . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 


Litt 


THE BETTER 


PYROFLEX = 


less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HEATING UNITS 





Businesses have ready access to financial EXCELLENT HARBOR and port facilities make New York 


ADVANTAGES: and banking facilities. ideal for foreign trade. 


New York: How Big Can You Get 


New York City, as usual, is having receipts of general businesses, from transient hotel rentals, from 5% to 
trouble balancing its budget. Last week 0.2% to 0.5%. 10%. 
it asked the state legislature for au ¢ A fourfold increase in the tax ¢ Waiting and Weeping—Cries of dis 
thority to levy a whole raft of new on gross profits of financial businesses, may and dire dictions arose from the 
taxes and to increase others from pres- raising it from 0.4% to 2%. business community. The wholesale 
ent rates. Among the proposed changes e A new transfer tax on security food dealer med that they could 
are: transactions. not operate in the city if the gross 

, 


eA brand-new “county” real ¢ A new 2¢-a-gal. tax on gasoline. receipts tax were boosted; they proph 
estate tax. ¢ A new | ¢-a-pack tax on cigarettes. esied a mass move to New Jersey. 
¢ A big jump in the tax on gross ¢A 100% boost in the tax on Wall Street talk was along the same 
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DISADVANTAGES : 


Anyway? 


Ihe Commerce & Industry Assn. 


line. 
of N. Y. savs that the existing gross re 
ceipts tax is already an unfair burden 
on business, that an increase would 
surely drive many business firms, both 
large and small, out of the city 

But will it? 

The answer is: Probably not 

The reasoning is that New York 
City is already an expensive and in 
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Crowded, old-fashioned quarters, are hard on workers 
and employers alike. 


many wavs a relatively inconvenient 
place to do business. If business were 
going to close up and move out, it 
would already have done sv. It hasn't, 
of course; New York business has been 
growing, not shrinking. 

Jueen City—Most recent U.S. 
Census data show that the New York- 
northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
area had 8.5% of the U.S. population, 
nearly 10% of its retail sales, nearly a 
quarter of its wholesale sales. In popu- 
lation and retail sales, the New York 
ea is approximately as large as the 


SS ee ee 


manufacturing industries. 


SALES TAX and other city taxes put heavy 
burden on all business. 


next three largest metropolitan area 
combined; in wholesale sales, it’s as big 
as the next six combined 

Close to half of all the country’s for 
eign trade passes through New York’ 
port. Its securities business is many 
times greater than that of the rest of 
the country combined. It has four of 
the country’s five largest banks; all five 
of the largest life insurance companies 
are in the metropolitan area. 

Just about half of the country’s 100 
largest corporations have their head 
ofhces in New York. It has by far the 
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New York: How Big Can You Get 


New York City, as usual, is having 
trouble balancing its budget. Last week 
it asked the state legislature for au- 
thority to levy a whole raft of new 
taxes and to increase others from pres- 
ent rates. Among the proposed changes 
are 

eA brand-new “county” real 
estate 
¢ A big jump in the tax on gross 
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receipts of general businesses, from 
0.2% to 0.5%. 

¢ A fourfold increase in the tax 
on gross profits of financial businesses, 
raising it from 0.4% to 2%. 

e A new transfer tax on security 
transactions. 

e A new 2¢-a-gal. tax on gasoline. 

¢ A new | ¢-a-pack tax on cigarettes. 

eA 100% boost in the tax on 


transient hotel rentals, from 5% to 
10%. 

e Waiting and Weeping—Cries of dis 
may and dire predictions arose from the 
business comn ity The wholesale 
food dealers warned that they could 
not operate in the city if the gross 
receipts tax were boosted; they proph 
esied a mass m¢ to New Jersey. 


Wall Street talk was along the same 
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Crowded, old-fashioned quarters, are hard on workers 


DISADVANTAGES: and employers alike. 


Anyway? 


line. The Commerce & Industry Assn. 
of N. Y. says that the existing gross re 
ceipts tax is already an unfair burden 
on business, that an increase would 
surely drive many business firms, both 
large and small, out of the city 

But will it? 

The answer is: Probably not 

The reasoning is that New York 
City is already an expensive and in 
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many ways a relatively inconvenient 
place to do business. If business were 
going to close up and move, out, it 
would already have done so. It hasn't, 
of course; New York business has been 
growing, not shrinking. 

* Queen City—Most recent U.S. 
Census data show that the New York- 
northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
area had 8.5% of the U.S. population, 
nearly 10% of its retail sales, nearly a 
quarter of its wholesale sales. In popu- 
lation and retail sales, the New York 
irea is approximately as large as the 


SALES TAX and other city taxes put heavy 
burden on all business. 


next three largest metropolitan areas 
combined; in wholesale sales, it’s as big 
as the next six combined 

Close to half of all the country’s for 
eign trade passes through New York's 
port. Its securities business is many 
times greater than that of the rest of 
the country combined. It has four of 
the country’s five largest banks; all five 
of the largest life insurance companies 
are in the metropolitan area. 

Just about half of the country’s 100 
largest corporations have their head 
ofkces in New York. It has by far the 
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precisely 


suited for the job 


From the world’s first and finest 35mm. 
camera to famous microscopes used in 
vital atom research, Leitz products have 
ranked foremost in the field of high 
precision optics since 1849. + 


For business or pleasure . . . in science, in- 
dustry, photography . . . look first to Leitz 
for your assurance of precision-perfect 
performance in any given job. 


...in photography 


e 
CAMERA with over 
200 Leica accessories, makes better pictures 
easier in any field of photography. 


..-in the laboratory 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES 
for every 
laboratory use 
are recognized 
everywhere as 

the finest 

made anywhere. 


assures simple, 
quick, reliable 
absorption analysis 


For full details on these and other famous 
Leitz products write to: Dept. BW 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS «+ BINOCULARS 
LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
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“. .. More business brought 
more people; more people 
brought more business . . .” 

CITIES starts on p. 136 


greatest concentration of specialized 
business services in the country—includ- 
ing engineering and research, advertis- 
ing, and business advisory services, as 
well as banking, insurance, and invest- 
ment. It is the world’s style center. 
Aside from motion pictures, New York 
is the unquestioned center of the 
amusement industry. 

¢ Manufacturing Colossus—The main 
economic support of the city actually 
is manufacturing. Manufacturing in 
the metropolitan area employs more 
people than wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance, and the entire 
amusement industry combined. 

The New York metropolitan area as 
a whole has 20% of all the manufac- 
turing establishments in the country— 
more than the next seven metropolitan 
areas combined; over 10% of the fac- 
torv workers—more than the next two 
combined. The value added by manu- 
facture in New York’s factories—12.5% 
of the U.S. total—is almost as great 
as the total of the next three largest 
metropolitan areas together. 

Of the 18 major industrial classifi- 
cations tabulated recently by the 
Commerce Dept., the New York 
metropolitan area was first in number 
of factory emplovees in 11 (including, 
among others, food, textiles, apparel, 
chemicals, and electrical machinery). 
It was second in four (transportation 
equipment; nonelectrical machinery; 
metal fabrication; and stone, clav, and 
glass products). It took third place in 
two (rubber, and petroleum and coal 
products). It ranked seventh in the 
primary metals industry. 


1. How Did It Happen? 


Originally, New York, like Topsy, 
just grew. Its harbor made it the lead- 
ing foreign trade center; the opening 
of the Erie Canal made it the leading 
domestic distribution center. Banking, 
finance, insurance followed automatic- 
ally. More business brought more 
people; more people brought still more 
business 
¢ No End in Sight—To a big extent, 
that same sort of circle continues to 
have an effect todav. The very fact 
that the city is the country’s top 
management center, for instance, 
facilitates intercorporate transactions, 
which attract more and more top man- 
agement. 

On a somewhat different level, a 
major reason for the continuing pros- 
perity of New York’s midtown depart- 
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Potter & 
Brumfield 


RELAYS 


7. accuracy 
2. dependability 


. reflecting in your product 
the sign of good design... 
consistent quality manufac- 
turing. 

Leading supplier of relays 
for every electrical and elec- 
tronic application. Specialists 
in relays for military equip- 
ment. 

Send your specifications for 
recommendations, samples, 
and quotations. 


3 
Ptter & Prumpield 
PHONE 1208 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Git 
SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 
No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building by installing 
G.Lose Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ai! principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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ment stores and specialty shops, in 
the face of the general trend of retail- 
ing to the suburbs, is the concentra- 
tion of white collar workers in nearby 
offices. And a major reason New 
York’s midtown continues to have the 
biggest concentration of offices in the 
world is that the shopping center riglit 
there makes it the best place to attract 
high-class white-collar help. 
¢ Bad With the Good—Yet the very 
fact that New York has grown so big 
makes it today a relatively inefficient 
place to do business in many ways. 
Traffic conditions throughout the busi- 
ness areas are impossible. Inefficiency 
and corruption along the waterfront 
have raised the costs of foreign trade 
passing through the port far above 
those in competing ports. The high 
cost of land within the city has made 
it impossible for manufacturers to build 
the one-story, in-line plants that are so 
economical to operate. Working con- 
ditions in many parts of the dity are 
crowded and untidy. 
¢ Burdensome—The crazy-quilt tax pat- 
tern is a burden on New York City 
business. The impact of the gross re- 
ceipts tax is obvious. Not so obviously, 
the retail sales tax (formerly 2%, now 
3%) affects not only retailers, but all 
businesses—they have to pay it on all 
supplies and equipment purchases, for 
instance. The New York State fran- 
chise tax is burdensome to some firms. 
The city’s geographical location is 
another disadvantage. For one thing, 
it’s way off at one end of the country; 
as transportation costs skyrocket, that 
rows steadily more serious for manu- 
Lanes with a national market. Also, 
because Manhattan is an island, rail- 
road sidings are nonexistent. So all 
freight, both incoming and outgoing, 
must be transshipped at least once, 
often twice. 


Why Does It Go On? 


Why, then, does New York City not 
only maintain its leadership, but con- 
tinue to expand? 

e Easiest Way Out—One big reason is 
just plain inertia. The great majority of 
New York City businesses are small. 
The Commerce & Industry Assn. esti. 
mates that 90% of all businesses in the 
city have fewer than 20 employees. 
Like small businesses everywhere, most 
of New York’s small businesses are 
entirely local, both in buying and in 
selling; in such a big locality you can 
be local more easily than anywhere else. 
The Regional Plan Assn. estimates that 
almost 70% of the workers in the New 
York metropolitan area make goods or 
erform services exclusively for persons 
fiving within the area; that about one- 
third of the factory workers make goods 
that are consumed within the area. 
For such businesses, the question of 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 





FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
LOAD WITH 79° 
SAVINGS IN LABOR™ 


>kat Hyper-Humus Company, 
Newton, New Jersey 


EFORE the Hyper-Humus Company installed Farquhar Conveyors, 
seven to ten men were required to carry bags to trucks. Serious in- 
stallation problems had to be solved by Farquhar engineers, but now loading 
is accomplished with three men .. . one-third faster than before. As a result, 
Hyper-Humus writes: “Any person with a handling problem should 
definitely contact Farquhar’s Engineering Department!” 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, of any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent and permanent 
conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to 
consult with you ... at no obligation. 


WRITE for complete information to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Div., 
Dept. F-01, 142 N. Duke St., York, Pa. 
or 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, lil. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT « FOOD PROCESSING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 











THESE HANDS ARE READY 
TO HELP YOU AT 


0 utron 


A Specialized Packaging Service 

for many industries 
Dutron was organized several years ago as 
@ company specialized in meeting specific 
packaging needs for many industries. The 
company is devoted exclusively to this pack- 
aging operation and engages in no manu- 
facturing of its own. Complete facilities are 
available for all types of government and 
military packaging as well as final inspection 
facilities on the premises. 


Packaging 
operation 


Packaging 
line for 


We can do these things for YOU tool! 

® Collection of parts from outside suppliers. 

@ Warehouse storage facilities. 

@ Package engineering. 

@ Assembly. 

@ Wrapping, packaging, crating. 

@ Storing of packaged parts. 

®@ Safety for military requirements, 

@ Shipping by all means of transportation. 

@ Drop shipping and billing. 

@ Direct shipment of Government packaged 
moterial. 


We'll gladly send descriptive brochure. 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


BD WA011 corrors00» 


CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN 
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... in such a big locality 
you can be local more easily 
than anywhere else . . . 
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advantages or disadvantages of operat- 
ing in the city simply never arise. There 
just isn’t any reason ever to think about 
location as an operating problem. 

¢ Not Worth It—For somewhat larger 
businesses—those whose markets en- 
compass the entire city and beyond— 
the problem of location becomes more 
real. Even so, many of them, condi- 
tioned by the fact that they have always 
been in the city, never think about it at 
all. And for those that do, the actual 
physical problems of moving usually 
make any move completely out of the 
— Thus, only for the company 
that has grown up to be really big does 
the question of moving out of the city 
become a practical one. And many of 
these do move—to Long Island, to 
Westchester, to New Jersey. “New 
York is an incubator city,” says one 
economist. “Small manufacturing shops 
are being set up all the time, often by 
an employee bf existing shop going 
out on his own and taking a couple of 
his buddies with him. Many never get 
any bigger; many fail; a few prosper 
and grow. When these get big enough, 
they move out to the suburbs where 
they can have their own plot of ground, 
their own parking lot, their own load- 
ing and unloading facilities, and _per- 
haps their own rail siding, and, most 
important, a one-story plant with in- 
line production.” 


lll. Widening the Circle 


Mason Au & Magenheimer, the 
candy manufacturer (Mason Mints, 
etc.), started in business in 1864 in a 
plant in downtown Brooklyn. As the 
business grew, the company acquired 
two more plants in Brooklyn. None 
of them had any shipping space avail- 
able, so the company got a central ship- 
ping building near the docks and rail- 
road terminals. The executive office 
was in still a fifth spot. 
¢ Outgrew Itself—The disadvantages of 
this setup began to cost more and more. 
The several plants meant costly dupli- 
cation. The company had to operate 
trucks to transfer raw materials and 
finished candy between the plants and 
the central shipping point. The fact 
that the office was separated from the 
plant made contact with factory per- 
sonnel and supervision difficult. All 
this was in addition to the standard 
New York disadvantages. 

So Mason picked up and moved out 
to Nassau County, on Long Island, 
just a few miles outside city limits, 


bought a large plot, and built a one- 
story plant 
e Outdid Itself—The advantages have 
even exceeded expectations. ‘The 
streamlined production setup has cut 
unit manufacturing costs by close to 
25%. With own rail siding and 
plenty of storage space, Mason can 
save on raw materials by buying in car 
load lots. Real estate taxes are lower. 
County officials, Mason finds, are more 
cooperative than those in Brooklyn. 
e Moved Out—Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. also started business 
in Manhattan. To Emerson, the big 
disadvantage shipping. It buys its 
materials mainly in carload lots; it ships 
mainly by rail. Because there are no 
rail sidings in Manhattan, it had to 
transship everything to trucks. This use 
of trucks wa ystly in both time and 
money. So two years ago, Emerson 
bought a plant in northern New Jer- 
sey and moved most of its production 
there. 
e Followed Suit—Many other manu- 
facturers have followed a similar course 
in the past few years 

But the important fact is that most 
of these emigres from the city proper 
stuck close to the city when they 
moved. The ison: They were able 
to slough off most of the disadvantages 
of a New York ition while retaining 
most of the advantages. Among the 
advantages: the biggest market in the 
world; the biggest, most varied labor 
supply in the world; the port; the bank- 
ing and finance facilities; the availabil- 
ity of such materials as finished and 
semifinished parts, subassemblies, 
equipment—one manufacturer's  fin- 
ished products that are another manu- 
facturer’s raw materials. 


IV. Linkage 


But there’s another factor that in 
many Cases is even more important: 
the location in New York of so many 
other business¢ The optimum loca- 
tion of a busin establishment,.’ says 
Dr. Leo Grebler, of Columbia Univer- 
sitv’s Institute for Urban Land Use & 
Housing Studic ; determined largely 
by the frequency, intensity, and quality 
of its linkages with other establish- 
ments.” Linkage in this sense means 
something less than an actual connec- 
tion, but something much more than a 
mere contact 

That explains, for instance, why so 
many big corporations have their prin- 
cipal offices in New York, even though 
many of them have no plants within 
200 or 500 or 100 miles of the city. 
The linkages to banking and finance, 
to foreign trade, to specialized engi- 
neering and planning and development 
services, to other big corporation offices 
are much more important for them 
than the linkage between their execu- 
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problem of 


in your 


product 


” PRODUCT DESIGN, magnesium offers the out- 


standing advantage of a high strength/weight 
ratio. This single factor has many interesting ap- 


plications. 


Suppose your product .. . up for re-design . . . has 
met a sales penalty of excessive weight. In re- 
designing you have a choice of several metals, But 
only one . .. magnesium... can offer you the best 


combination of light weight, strength and rigidity. 


Perhaps your product requires additional parts to 
increase its efficiency, its saleability. Yet the addi- 
tion of those parts may mean undesirable weight. 
By re-designing with magnesium, many manufac- 
turers have found it possible to add improvements 
without increasing weight. 


This Little “Pig” Was Drafted. . 


Perey 


Another type of design advantage is often utilized 
where no weight saving is necessary. Because of 
its strength/ weight ratio, magnesium makes possible 
greatly simplified construction with resultant lower 
costs. Recently a large, complex structure was re- 
designed in magnesium with a reduction of 69% in 
the number of pieces required and reducing the 
number of fasteners 62%. 


Magnesium offers real flexibility in design with 
a variety of alloys possessing characteristics of 
strength, toughness, machinability and corrosion re- 
sistance. Fabricated magnesium is produced in all 
common forms: castings, forgings, extrusion, sheet 
and plate; and can be economically worked by all 
standard shop practices. 


Today, magnesium like many other metals, 
is a tremendously important part of our de- 
fense effort, particularly where light weight 


is a specification in design. As a result, the supply for com- 
mercial uses is often limited. But tomorrow, magnesium promises 
new horizons in the field of metal supply. The seas, at our own 
shores, can provide 100 million tons per year for a million years 
without significantly reducing the supply. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Magnesium Department * Midland, Michigan 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia + Atlanta + Cleveland « oy Chicago 


St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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“Sure it’s impossible—but it’s duh nicest way 


tuh count myself tuh sleep!’ 


@ In his imaginary world, this burglar 
is doing all right. But in his workaday 
world, you just couldn’t force him to 
tangle with Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence gives you 
effective protection for your property. 
You also get a fence that requires little 
or no maintenance work. With Cyclone, 
for example, posts stay straight. Gates 
don’t drag. Top-rails won’t bend or 
break because they expand and con- 


tract with changes in temperature. And 
an extra-thick zinc coating, applied after 
weaving, provides far more protection 
against rust than ordinary galvanizing. 

Cyclone’s many special features and 
types of fence are described in our free 
book, ““Your Fence.’ Send the coupon 
for your copy. 

CYCLONE FENCE, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


FREE BOOK 
ON FENCE 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 


property safeguards are described. Whether you're interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


Qwrwem ao 2 Garena fF ipa 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 422 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence. 


- 
| 
| 
| 








tive offices and their plants. For a 
company with a single plant this may 
not be true, but for a company with 
many plants all over the country 
there’s no reason why the offices should 
be at any one of them. Thus, the other 
linkages become relatively much more 
important. 
e The Mecca—Linkages are also the 
main reason wh New York is more 
important in the women’s apparel field 
than all the rest of the country com- 
bined. Among the important factors 
in this industry are 

e Availability of skilled labor 

¢ Availability of supplies—thread, 
buttons, finding 

e Availabilit 
ices—embroider\ 
shops; button 
ers. 


of specialized serv- 
: 

tucking, and pleating 
rers; button design- 


e Availability of machines and of 
machine-repair facilities 

e The fact that New York is the 
centralized market for the industry— 
buvers from all over the country come 
to New York; companies whose plants 
are elsewhere must maintain show- 
rooms there 

e The fact that style, or fashion, 
is constantly changing—a company lo- 
cated in New Y far better able to 
get the feel of t market 

For a compan 1 the garment in- 

dustry, these linkas far outweigh the 
obvious disadvantages of a New York 
location—the higher wage rates, the 
trafic problem, the high rents and 
crowded working conditions, the taxes. 


V. Weights and Balances 


Any industry or any company in 
New York must igh the relative im- 
portance to itself of all the city’s various 
advantages and dvantages to de- 
termine whet! New York is the 
proper piace f do business. But 
that weighing be trick 
elt Depends—A fairl large job 
printer, for inst whose business 
consisted almost entircly of printing 
forms for the fin | 
for years been located in Brooklyn, 
just across tl bridge from Wall 
Street. It se 1 an ideal location 
from every point of view. But the 
company lost it ise and, because the 
owner lived there, moved to Goshen, 
N. Y.. some 60 way on the other 
side of the Hu Its salesmen 
still do busin 1 Wall Street and 
phone in the ord It has a rail siding, 
so it can get its raw materials quicker 
and cheaper than when it was in 
Brooklyn. It u to ship bv truck; 
now it ships by U.S. mail, which is 
just as fast and much cheaper. 

So, despite tl pparent great su- 
periority of th rriginal location, it 
turned out that the Brooklyn site was 
actually complet uneconomical. 


community, had 
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“We ‘educated’ our College Heating Plant... 


with a modern coal installation we saved 


more than a third of our fuel bill,’’ 


says Mr. James Wi mate Engineer of Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
se 
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“Colleges watch operating costs as 
closely as any business firm—and one big 
item for our college is the heating bill. 
That's exactly why Bethany went to the expense of putting in new 
coal heating equipment! Our old system supplied heat for sixteen 
buildings—to the tune of 2,600 tons of coai a year. Our new in- 
stallation, with its automatic stoker, does the same job using only 
1,650 tons. That’s a fuel saving of 38.9% ! Our eyes certainly have 
been opened to the efficiency and economy of bituminous coal— 
especially when it’s burned with modern equipment.” 


Modern combustion installations can add anywhere 
from 10% to 40% to the energy obtained from the same 
amount of coal in years gone by. Great advances have 
been made in coal- and ash-handling equipment, too 
—cutting labor costs—making coal as clean and con- 
venient to use as any fuel. 
If you're planning to modernize your present in- 
' stallation—or thinking of building a new plant, call 
in a competent consulting engineer. He'll show you 
how a modern coal system designed to meet your spe- 
cific needs can save you money and serve you better! 
And don’t forget—you'll always be able to get the 
coal you need. America’s cval industry is the most 
efficient in the world. America’s coal reserves are 
ample for centuries to come. Right now and for the 
future, too, coal users can be assured of a depend- 
able fuel supply at reasonable prices. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY a FOR LOU 


COST 


Here’s Bethany’s 
new boiler room, 
showing the pipe of 
the automatic stoker. 
THIS MODERN 
EQUIPMENT WILL 
PAY FOR ITSELF, 
THROUGH FUEL 
SAVINGS ALONE, 
IN LESS THAN 
TWO YEARS! 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





No Scotc 


Moonshin p in the Kentucky 
hills have a common with the 
Highlander ade Scotch what it 
is. For g both operated out 
side the | their mountain fast 
nesses. Bot d out a_ product 
revered in land. Both main 
tained run feuds with the tax 
collectors. A the process of de 
veloping a ird likker, both de 
veloped a folh tudded with legend 

But the f making Scotch is 

gone today gauger’—the hated 
English ex n—has beaten the 
Highlander \ in doing it, he’s 
deprived the Scots of their native drink 
—it’s too exp for them now. 
e Signs of the Times—Scotch, too, has 
changed. O t was a strong malt 
whisky, ma n pure barley, and 
fit right int lour Scotch climate 
Now it’s niversally blended 
with neutra pirits to make a 
milder drink utable for the man 
who spend it a desk 

The Hig themselves have 
changed. | brawny hill men, 
distilling « ling a poor living 
from scanty fa most of them have 
turned to t Lowlands with their 
sprawling it tries and grimy cities. 
e Heather Backdrop—Scotch is the 
story of S 1 a way that moon- 
shine will n plicate in the United 
States. And of that story—as it 
is recount Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart in Scotch” (British Book 
Centre, N York. $3.25)—revolves 
around the in the distilling in- 
dustry. 

Four mil tand out: (1) the 
switch fro ishining to a legal 
industry; velopme¢ nt of the 
“patent sti t made it a mass 
production t 3) the growth of 
a monopol +) the accumulated 
impact of t Each was promptly 
reflected in t Scots’ way of life 

A centu listilling was a part 
of every H lers’ natural educa- 
tion. By the t 1 bairn was ready 
for his first kilt, he was an old 
hand at the ss. The art predates 
Scottish literat It was mentioned 
before 150( t had existed long be 
fore that. T t was a case of prac- 
tically every Scot making his own— 
even the minister had his private still, 
maybe not in t manse, but certainly 
in the wood t back. There was a 
tax—imposed far back as 1660—but 
the Highland gnored it. 
¢ Holy War—By the 1800s, though, 
Scotch was becoming popular in Eng- 
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or the Scots 


land. Smuggling opened a new industry 
to the Highlanders. Gaugers flooded 
the countryside, and there was close to 
open warfare. To the Scots, fighting 
the tax collectors became a religious 
crusade. They were battling not only 
for the profits they dearly loved, but 
for freedom. As Lockhart puts it, they 
were “fighting to prevent the English 
government from suppressing the re- 
maining fragments of Gaelic civiliza- 
tion.” 

Center of the smuggling was Glen- 
livet, the glen through which the river 
Livet runs, There were more than 
200 small distilleries operating in the 
district—and an army of gaugers try- 
ing to stamp them out. In those days 
the most expensive part of a still was 
the worm, a coiled copper pipe in 
which the hot vapor from the still was 
condensed. The English offered a 
reward of £5 to anyone who reported 
an illicit still. So the canny Scot, when 
his worm wore out, would dismantle 
his operation, leaving the worm and a 
few other minor parts. Then he'd re- 
port the “still,” collect his £5, and use 
it to buy a new worm. 

Some of the smugglers turned legiti- 
mate after 1823, when the English 
sanctioned legal distilling on payment 
of a license fee. One of the first was 
George Smith, an ex-smuggler who 
founded the famous Glenlivet distillery. 
He carried loaded pistols for years 
after his conversion, however, to pro- 
tect himself from former associates 
in the trade. 

Highland distilleries—like Glenlivet— 
combined local barley, water from their 
famed rivers, and generations of crafts- 
manship to produce the whiskies im- 
mortalized by Robert Burns and 
millions of other Scots. Highland 
lassies drank it along with the men, 
even giving it “with great success to 
infants, as a cordial, in the confluent 
smallpox.” 
¢ Machine Age Moves In—The patent- 
still revolutionized the industry. The 
Highland distilleries were built around 
the pot-still, a highly individualistic 
gadget. Distillers went broke with dis- 
tressing frequency because they couldn’t 
control the flavor of their product. 

But the patent-still changed all that. 
With it, quality control was no prob- 
lem. It would operate with cheaper 
grains than barley and a good patent- 
still operation could turn out as much 
whisky in a week as the average malt 
distillery produced in a season. True, 
the patent-still couldn’t produce the 
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White can you cut 


your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW THIS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HOUSE TRAILERS 
CUT COSTS UP TO 30% ON FOUR DIFFERENT OPERATIONS 


' 


1. FASTENING LAMINATED PLYWOOD BOWS of trailer frames with Bostitch staples holds 
them firmly in place while give sets. Bostitch H4 self-feeding hammers, used on this job with rubber 
mallets, do the work 3 times faster and 30% lower in cost than hand nailing. It's easy to see why. 
One blow per staple. No slow placing of nails. No misses. Less worker fatigue. You, too, may find 
that Bostitch stapling hammers or machines can cut your costs of fastening wood, light metal, paper, 


leather, rubber or plastics, 


2. ASSEMBLING SCREEN DOORS with 
Bostitch T5 stapling tackers is twice as fast 
as hand tacking, reports this same trailer 
manufacturer. The reason is clear. One-hand, 
finger-squeeze operation is quick, easy and 
accurate... leaves other hand free for hold- 
ing the work. 


3. APPLYING INSULATION to the trailer 
walls is also done better and faster with 
Bostitch T5 tackers. Builders enjoy the same 
benefits. 

4. ATTACHING GIMP to the trailer frames is 
also easy with Bostitch T5 tackers. Staples can 
be accurately placed within 1/16” of edges. 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


r BOSTITCH, 706 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


' 


Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from 
your more than 800 models can help me do better, faster fastening. The materials | fasten 


most cre: 


Wood [] Paper (] Rubber [7] 


BOSTITCH: 


Plastics [] Fabrics [_] Leather [] Light Metals ["] 








AwO 
fastens it better, with wire 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
— <2 SS oe a om ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ewe ee 





300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States ond 11 
cities in Conada offer 


you neorby service. 


145 





which 
roller 
bearing 


is best 


for your 
problem ? 


. - - Obviously one that is best suited to your machinery’s particular 
requirements. You would want maximum capacity, smooth pre- 
cision performance, long life, dependability with the least mainte- 
nance and of course an adequate range of sizes. McGill MULTIROL 


AULD LANG SYNE, when a Scot could 
afford a wee droj 


quality of that the Highland 
malt distilk uld. But the Scots 
soon learned to overcome that by 
blending malt sky with grain spirits 


Bearings have been delivering this insurance for successful machin- 
ery for over 20 years. With today’s increasing production demands 
it will pay you to specify MULTIROL. Write for complete informa- 


tion in the new McGill Catalog No. 52 today. 


Rollers 


Roll More Load 


to produce n whiskies 
e Mass Production—The results were 


impressive. S 
sold chiefl 
quered the | 
try expanded 
center of pi 
land distill 
tors who 
shipload lot 
And the p 
so potent pr 
the great wl 
into “trade 
Lowland dist 
production 
themselves 


¢ Stilly Knights 


great “whisk 
piled up mon 
and Morgan 
went on to 
Ihev literal 
barons of the 
The “big fi 
Lockhart—John 
James Bucha1 
Mackie—also g 
of advertising 
founded are f 
of the advert 
veloped wer 
Buchanan, fi 
“Black and W 
vans drawn b 
the coachmen 
as old-time stage 
¢ Independents 
barons, and 
founded, wer 


pendents. Worl 


which had _ been 
Scotland, soon con 
palate. The indus 
iendously—and the 
ufted from the High 
the Lowland opera 
out whisky in 


till turned out to be 
tionwise that bv 1860 
nakers were entering 
nents.” Six of the 
igreed to allocate 


the trade—among 


All this produced the 
ns distillers who 
did Carnegie, Frick, 
ountrv, and who 
up in the peerage 
une baronets and 
f the barons cited by 
Dewar, John Walker, 
John Haig, and Peter 
famous for their use 
(he brand names they 
is today. And some 
methods they dec 
d for generations. 
xample, delivered his 
around London in 
ind-picked horses with 
d “trouncers” dressed 
oachmen 
Lose Out—But the 


the companies they 


hort-lived as _ inde- 
1 War I, with its 
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Establishing 


mew standards of 
POWER AT SEA 


$.S. ATLANTIC SEAMAN 


Highest Steam Temperature 


The S.S. Atlantic Seaman is one of 
three such ships of the Atlantic Refining fleet 


The largest and fastest commercial tankers yet built in this 
country are the three placed in service during 1950-1951 
by Philadelphia Tankers, Inc., a subsidiary of the Atlantic 
Refining Company. An especially notable feature of these 
ships is that their boilers are designed to produce steam 
at the highest temperature ever used in merchant marine 
service— 1020 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Another outstanding example of advanced power practice 
at sea is the fleet of eight ocean-going ore carriers operated 
by the Ore Steamship Company. This famous fleet, which 
maintains a regular schedule on an 8000-mile, round trip 
voyage between Sparrows Point, Maryland and Cruz Grande, 
Chile, is powered with the highest pressure boilers in marine 
service today — 1450 pounds per square inch. 

These new “highs” in steam temperature and pressure 
achieve lower fuel consumption per shaft horsepower for 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


FUEL 


S.S. VENORE 


Highest Steam Pressure 


The S.S. Venore is one of eight such 


ships of the Ore Steamship fleet 


these eleven ships, all of which are equipped with boilers 
designed and built by Combustion. And these are just a few 
of the new ships equipped with C-E Marine Boilers that have 
gone down the ways in the years since World War II —ships 
that range from sea-going dredges to luxury liners—from the 
largest and fastest ore carrier on the Great Lakes to ad- 
vanced designs of naval vessels. 


It is no coincidence that Combustion’s name, which long 
has been associated with notable advances in boiler designs 
for utility and industrial power stations, has attained a simi- 
lar position in the field of marine power practice. Rather it 
is the result of a policy which seeks to anticipate the next 
forward step of progress and achieve its earliest possible 
application to practice. Thus you can be sure... whether your 
steam requirements are large or small... that a C-E Boiler 
will bring you truly modern design and performance. 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, INC. 


B-542 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue *« New York 16, N. Y. 








Two Honeywell 
Weatherstats mounted 
outdoors, high above 
the street, are the 
Minnesota Building’s 
keys to comfort and 
remarkable fuel saving. 
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Bill 26% Over 15-Year Period in Minnesota Office Building 


Specially designed system paid for itself in 3 years— 
while furnishing tenants greatly improved comfort. 


The Minnesota Building, located in downtown St. 
Paul, is a typical mid-twentieth century American 
office building, and just about the most comfortable 
big building in town—all winter long. 

And providing every tenant with comfortable, 
even warmth—no matter how changeable the 
weather—is a Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control System, installed fifteen years ago as a 
modernization project. 

At that time Clapp-Thomssen Co., building man- 
agers, decided they'd go all-out to give tenants the 
finest comfort possible—and save fuel at the same 
time — by installing Honeywell Customized Temper- 
ature Control. 

The customized system they had installed took 
the form of a Honeywell Weatherstat Zone Control 
System. And not only did this control system give 
the kind of comfort they expected —it made possible 
fuel savings that paid for the entire installation 
within three years! 

And since that time fuel savings have continued 
to average 26% a year. 

Important to both comfort and fuel saving was 
the fact that Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control compensated for exposure, use and occu- 
pancy differences. How it did is explained in the 
individual picture captions, and by the floor plan. 


How Honeywell Customized Temperature Control] Has Cut Fuel 


Special lobby temperature 
requirements are met by a 
separate thermostat sys- 
tem, and a unit heater. By 
making the lobby a special 
heating zone, cold air enter- 
ing through doorways is 
compensated for easily by 
Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control. Yet, 
visitors in winter street 
garb never become uncom- 
fortably warm —and con- 
siderable amounts of heat 
and costly fuel are saved. 


Ground floor locations that 
have less heat loss and 
generally higher tempera- 
ture requirements than the 
lobby include the savings 
and loan office, shown 
at right, as well as shops, 
a cafeteria, and a blueprint 
company. All of these firms 
are located in a single heat- 
ing zone. The thermostat 
for this zone is in the sav- 
ings and loan office. 








\ 
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Office Floors Controlled By Weatherstat 


The heating zones shown above —set up accord- 
ing to exposure, occupancy and construction — 
each have a separate Honeywell Weatherstat 
mounted outside the building. The Weatherstats 
—actual miniature zones in themselves—call for 
heat not only in direct relation to outside temper- 
ature, as do ordinary outdoor controls, but in 
relation to wind and sun conditions as well! 
This type of control, acting 
together with indoor thermostats 
for each zone, means all tenants 
enjoy constant, comfortable tem- 
peratures. And because Weather- 
stat Zone Control eliminates over- 
heating, you get fuel savings like 
these enjoyed by the management 
of the Minnesota Building. 


This view of a typical office shows two heating zones. The 
camera was set up in the northeast heating zone, while the 
portion of the office in view and around the corner is located 
in the southwest heating zone, shown in the shaded area on 
the floor plan. Both zones are controlled by Weatherstats 
mounted on the outside of the building. These truly remarkable 
Honeywell controls anticipate and compensate for changed 
heating requirements according to weather. In addition; 
separate thermostats inside give added control, 


For Comfortable, Even Warmth in New or Existing Public 


Buildings, Install Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a store, office, school, garage — or 
any size public building—new or existing— 
there’s a Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control System to meet your heating and venti- 
lating problems. 

Once equipped with a Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control System, you'll have the 
newest, finest equipment available. You'll also 
have the right kind of controls to keep your 
employees, customers and tenants comfortable — 
and you'll save fuel besides. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control, call your local Honeywell office. 
There are 91 across the nation. Learn how these 
remarkable systems can help your business. Or 
mail the coupon today. 


Honeywell 
1H) Fouts ww Covtiols 


“No more complaints — even 
in the most changeable 
weather,” says building 
manager William D. Clapp. 


“Before we had Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control 
installed, you never knew how 
many complaints you'd get on 
a cold day. Now if we get even 
one it’s exceptional, And the 
26% annual fuel savings have 
paid for the installation of the 
controls many times over.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
Dept. BW-2-57 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Gentlemen : I’m interested in learning how your Customized Tem- 
perature Control Systems can help my business. 
POD iin dink 


Firm Name 


Address 








INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” 





The versatility of American production, so 
vital to the defense and the domestic economy, 
is typified by the industrial development going 
on these days in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
Here, the production of heavy-duty equipment 
and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abun- 
dance they need. 
But equally important to all manufacturing 
plants locating in this area is the room for ex- 
pansion—industrial elbow room—room for later 
development. 
Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous 
resources that this area has developed for itself— 
transportation, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and living facilities—and 
you have reasons why the Chicago and Northern Illinois area has come to be the 
greatest industrial center of the United States. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send vou a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States - World Air- 
port + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central 
Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations 
Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal 
Reserves + Good Government + Good Living + Good Services 
for Local Tax Dollars, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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“ _ . the tax collector is 
the real villain in the story 
of Scotch. . .” 


SCOTCH starts on p. 144 


rationing al l roduction restrictions, 
was rough on them. By 1925 all the 
independent barons had sold out to, or 
consolidated th, the Distillers Co. 
It was the outgrowth of the early trade 
agreements—al 1 it soon came to con- 
trol the industr 

Today Dist dominates the in- 
dustry—and | tically without ques- 
tion Alor th various minor 
interests, it or controls 60% of 
the product f Scotch, two-thirds 
of Britain’s production, four-fifths 
of the count yutput of industrial 
alcohol. It 1 majority of the lit 
tle Highland It distilleries that are 
still operatin 
¢ The Siphon—But, as Lockhart sees 
it, it’s the ta llector, not the com 
bine, that is the real villain in_ the 
story of Scot Lockhart feels that it 
took a_ unit industry—virtually a 
monopoly industry—to stand up under 
the British ‘I iry’s nip, which has 
multiplied m times since the smug 
gler’s heyda n 1849 the duty per 
proof gallon 3s.8d. Today, after 
the soaring of two world wars, 
it is £10, 10 ( close to $30 

I'he result has been a sad decline in 
Scotch drink n Britain. Lockhart, 
who grew uj the Balmenach dis 
tillery and incestors fought 
Highland feuds that made the Hat 
fields and Met look like amateurs, 
views the impact of the tax bitterl 
Where 50 vea igo the British drank 
36-million g of home-produced 
spirits, they n drink less than 6 
million gal. a I The government,” 
savs Lockhart ms to regard whisky 
as a dollar-earner abroad and as an evil 
at home.” 
¢ Unfurl the Pipes—Lockhart has mis- 
givings about t future of Scotch 
The men wil nake Scotch can no 
longer afford to drink it. And it is 
the Scots—20-million strong—who are 
the best salesmen of Scotch. Lockhart 
wonders: If the Scots lose their taste, 
will the rest of the world continue to 
want Scotch? 

Lockhart unds the battle cry for 
the Scots to 1 nd take back control 
of their native drink. He thinks he 
sees some signs that they may again 
fight “for Scotch and for freedom.’ 
There’s a restlessness in Scotland to- 
day. And at least one illicit still was 
put back in operation during World 
War II. But clearly the kilted boot- 
legger isn’t flourishing in anything like 
the style that his hillbilly counterpart 


1S 
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MEYER FURNACE 
PROVES Speed Nis 


J step up production J cut reject rate 


JV simplify dealer installation 


Those are three mighty important advantages 
to any manufacturer — especially today. The 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois, did 
it by using only 24 SpeEp Nuts on their Oil- 
Fired B Series Furnace. Reports reveal a savings 
of 15 minutes assembly time per unit and a 25% 
reduction in the reject rate. 

The third advantage is highly important to a 
furnace manufacturer. Anything he can do to 
make the dealer’s installation job easier 
and quicker means a tremendous premium 
in improved dealer relations. Meyer accom- 
plished this by changing from fixed, welded 
bolts to SPEED Grips* for attaching the 


pressure oil burner. This change in installation 
eliminated dealer complaints on time wasted due 
to misalignment of bolts and burner flange. 

This is a good time to look for little ways to 
save big dollars. And you’re sure of specialized 
help—supplied by your Tinnerman representa- 
tive. Call in this ‘fastener expert”. Write for 
your copy of ‘‘Savings Stories’’ case histories. 
TINNERMAN Propucts, INnc., Dept. 12, Box 
6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Jn Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A.—7 
rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) France. 














civilians (BW—Feb.9’51,p22). This in 
i obatelalel Advertising Media: 1951 vs. 1950 turn means that advertisers are going 
to have to « te for the consumcr’s 
dollar. 

, ¢ Catastrophe—If anything drastic hap 
1951 pens, of cou the bets are off. An 
other war s ved by full mobili 
zation could bly cut advertising 

back from it t high levels 
A sudden t in mobilization fol 
lowed bi 1 would also hurt 
advertising t would mean too 
many good ittle money. Ad 
vertisers 0 t lon’ t—advertise 


-. $255,965,791 $226,422,972 

94,666,357 83,999,269 

41,196,953 36,474,798 

31,109,096 30,032,206 

88,236,193 81,522,683 

Total ...........+.++$511,174,390 $458,451,328 


NETWORK RADIO REVENUE 


ee 
SwWNNE 


. 


no ONO 


under the t he simph 
haven't th 

If you a t neither of thes 
catastroph > to happen, how 


$33,708,846 $35,270,845 
68,784,773 ——-70,744,669 
17,900,958 16,091,977 
Co..... $4,324,017 61,411,546 oF » the’ odivestisi 
Total ............-$174,718,594 $183,519,037 ee  eethine cee ae 


NETWORK TELEVISION REVENUE it are going t retty high 

American Broadcasting Co. ... $18,585,911 $6,628,662 : 

Columbia Broadcasting System 42,470,844 12,964,531 A 1. Media 

Du Mont Television Network . . 7,761,506 3,577,887 : . 

National Broadcasting Co... .. 59,171,452 21,185,692 * 3 he past he biggest thing 
Total es ved 540k obsQ029,000,713 $44,356,772 ever seen in t lvertising business. 


NON-NETWORK RADIO AND TIME SALES More advert if more moncy on 
NationalandRegionalSpotRadio $134,291,439* $1 18,823,880 ee ae eee ate 
Regional Network Radio 7,125,000° 6,897,127 neces oe sone ane 

Total decade aeeesieaee $125,721,007 made by t i] Research Dept 


of the Erickson advertising 
DERN, TAS, SEO AND CLASS PAPERS’ PAGES OF SPACE agency, tot S. advertising volume 
227,243 om 7 in 1951 « $6.5-billion, nearly 
71,124 5 $l-billion bett than the 1950 peak 
12,430 : of $5.7-billi 
31,056 29,589 A Ihe most itional gains were 
341,853 317,142 naturally t ( by television 
: a (tabie But ion’s huge gains 
389,564,290 go ; only serve t light the kind of 
120,592,461 ber year it reall Advertising money 
510,156,751 At was so plentil t it could take care 


—— 
~— we 
SuUunovoa 
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of television th and then some. 
There wer left over to push 
other medi t ld records, too. 
thase on newspapers ‘ecits Wie iiadde, Gund : > Magazine 1g th national 
porate og ey fe media, did p rlv well. Women’s 














and home publications gained 
by the high formation, which 
» ° spurred gen terest in children, 
Advertising Licks Its Cho S nutrition, fur ig. Farm pape rs owed 
p their increa to the rural popula 
tion which ising numerically— 
If an advertising man tried to dream Short-range—meaning 1952—it looks but to the fa t (1) the farmer is 
up the best of all possible worlds for as though it’s going to be a fairly com- rich and (2) t on as vet doesn’t 
himself, he could hardly improve on petitive year. Incomes will be high, reach him 
what he has got right here and now. shortages won’t be so bad as anyone ¢ Two Victims—Radio and newspapers 
I'he mixture is just about perfect. thought were the on! dia to suffer from 
There are plenty of moncy and plenty Long-range, advertising will have an __ television's They suffered, 
of goods, but people are a little re- increasingly bigger job as war produc- however, for different reasons 
luctant to part with the former for the — tion cases off and the expanded pro It’s obvio radio was hit. It 
latter. Advertisers, who also have a lot ductive machine turns out more and is in direct tition with TV for 
of money, are anxious to get the people more goods for civilian use. the attent f the public —same 
and the goods together. That's where This assumes, of course, that we’re people to a xtent, same time, 
the advertising man comes into the going to continue to have the kind of — same place. So it follows that in build 
picture. He’s the contact man. economy that Washington is planning ing up TV | ns advertisers drop 
His role looks pretty secure whether for us right now. The stretchout of some radio to do it 
you look at the long-range or the short- the mobilization program by an extra Newspapet the second to suffer, 
range picture: year or two means more goods for but not becat f the direct competi- 
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tion. Television is an expensive me- 
dium, and, when an advertiser finds he 
has to dig up still more money to pay 
for it, he raises the cash by cutting 
newspapers off his list. As one news- 
paper advertising expert puts it, “The 
advertiser can get out of newspapers 
overnight just by pulling out. He 
isn’t committed months ahead. Con- 
tracts are no problem.” 

Despite television’s bite, both media 
—radio and newspapers—made out bet- 
ter than they did in 1950. The damage 
to radio was solely on the national net- 
work level, to newspapers on the na- 
tional advertising level. All told, 
counting in both national and _ local 
advertising revenues, radio went ahead 
of 1950 by a little better than 3%, 
newspapers went ahead by about 8%. 
¢ Local Boost—Local advertising more 
than made up the deficit in both 
cases. With inventories high and a 
tough retail struggle going on, local 
and regional advertising had to be good. 
For newspapers, there was another con- 
solation: Since they own a lot of the 
nation’s TV stations, the money that 
went out of one pocket went into the 
other. 


ll. Advertisers 


The 1951 picture as the advertiser 
viewed it went in and out of focus 
several times. 

A vear ago he was a little worried, 
but over different things than those 
that worrv him today. January before 
last it was possible shortages (BW — 
Feb.17’51,p84). There was talk that 
we might once again see a revival of 
World War II’s nonselling, institu- 
tional copy in a lot of advertising. On 
the strength of heavy retail sales at 
the vearend, a lot of advertisers had 
decided to hold their advertising budg- 
ets down during 1951. It looked to 
them as though selling wouldn’t be 
necessary. 
¢ Retail Slump—What happened after 
that is an old story by now. The spring 
and summer retail doldrums put ad- 
vertisers back into the fray with a 
will. 

Nowadavs the advertiser has very 
different problems on his mind. The 
main one is competition. Some even 
worry about a recession. But shadows 
such as these aren’t too dark. On the 
whole Madison Avenue has only the 
brightest of expectations. 

Fred Gamble, president of the 
American Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies, is looking for an increase in ad- 
vertising revenues this year of from 
5% to 10% over 1951... A major 
New York agency expects an 8% to 
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13 months to rebuild 


—we could have been ruined! 


(A true story based on Hartford File #30015) 


We could have been bankrupt as a 
result of the fire that closed our 
store for 13 months. But thanks to 
Business Interruption Insurance, we 
weren't. To be sure, we located tem- 
porary quarters quickly...were back 
in business thirty-four days after the 


fire. Still, we suffered operating 
losses of $49,194.79. In addition, we 
had extra expenses of $30,000 for 
rent, fixtures, incidentals. All this— 
a total of $79,194.79—was recovered 
by our Business Interruption Insur- 
ance. We’d never be without it! 


Fire (or windstorm, explosion, riot) can close you 


up ... temporarily. 


But the lost income that usually attends disasters can push 


you to the wall, close you up for good. 


Protect your business against such loss of income. Make sure 
you're covered against business interruption —adequately covered. 


To determine the amount vou need, write for free copies of 
Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance 
work sheets . . . or see your Hartford Fire Insurance 


agent or your insurance broker. 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Ind 


ity Cc p y 


+ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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@ THE MIRACLE MOTOR 


@ INSTANT SPEED CHANGE 


@2 TO 10,000 RPM 
@ SINGLE, COMPACT UNIT 
@ SAVE TIME 


IMPROVE WORK 


U.S. VARIDRIVE morors 


ANY RPM at your finger tips. 
Gives magic speed control to your 
machine. The U. S. Varidrive 
Motor gives your machine any and 
all speeds instantly over a 10 to 1 
ratio, It definitely increases output. 
It helps you produce better quality 
work. 2 to 10,000 rpm; 4 to 50 hp 
Mail Coupon for 16-page Catalog. 


GS. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. © Milford, Conn. 


REQUEST FOR VARIDRIVE BULLETIN 


U. S. Electrical Motors Inc. Bw.2 
(Box 2058) Los Angeles 54, Cal. or Milford, Conn. 
NAME__ 

COMPANY. 
ADDRESS__ 
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business can 
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is a percentage of 
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renewed competition 
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you can see why the advertising business 
looks for long-range riches. 
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Where write is wrong 


OLLOW the Paperwork Pirate’s suggestion and 
profits suffer. He’s wrong again when he says 
“write again.” 

The modern, time-saving way is to write once. 
Then, with time-tested Multigraph Methods, you 
can duplicate handwritten, typewritten, or photo- 
graphic copy as many times as you please. Whether 
the quantity be 6, 60, or 60,000, each copy is a clean, 
clear, permanent original. You may have your copies 
in black and white or in colors . . . and the cost is so 
low you'll hardly believe it. 

Today, Multigraph Methods are taking on jobs 
never before done on a duplicating machine. You can 


produce a complete business record from blank paper 
in one operation. Purchase orders, invoices, produc- 
tion records . . . hundreds of paperwork procedures 
can now benefit from mechanization. 

With Multigraph Methods you can do imprinting 
and identification, produce business forms, instruc- 
tion sheets, engineering drawings and catalogs. 

You'll always be right if you write once . . . the 
Multigraph way. For full information, call the local 
Multigraph office or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio . . . Simplified 


Business Methods. 
© 1962 A-M Corp. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 





Dont contuse MARKETING BRIEFS 


Philip Morris the latest cigarette 
maker to have its claims questioned by 
the Federal Trade Commission. An 
FTC hearing examiner would bar ad- 
vertising that says Philip Morrises are 
“non-irritating or less irritating’ than 
other brands. Philip Morris is appeal- 
ing the finding 
® * 


a _ oa Record-bootlegging case against Para- 
with any other insulation... | eS" 
= Pmt nt eee was won by Columbia Records. Band 

leader Louis Armstrong got $1,000 

damages. Columbia waived damages, 
but got a permanent injunction re 
straining Paradox from making any 
more Columbia artist records under the 
“Jolly Roger” label. Columbia will also 


get all disputed master records, 
« 





BECAUSE it is the only material of its kind. FoaMGLAS consists 
entirely of minute glass bubbles, full of still air, thereby giving excep- 
tional insulating efficiency plus durability. 


BECAUSE it has exceptionally high resistance to moisture, vapor and 
fumes, chemicals and other elements that cause insulating materials 
to lose effectiveness. FOAMGLAS gives exceptionally long service. Sheet prices have been cut by both 
Cannon Mills and Spring Mills. The 
BECAUSE it is adaptable. 1. It’s excellent for both normal and low cuts come to 24 on Cannon col- 
temperature use. 2. It’s light in weight for use on roofs and ceilings. cored sheets on both companies’ 
3. It’s strong, rigid, will support its own weight in walls. 4. It has bleached sheet 
high compressive strength for use under floors, sidewalks. ° 
5 c n S 
BECAUSE it is supplied in flat blocks and in a variety of shapes and hoteosy | s = ade yg bese 2 
forms to fit irregular and multi-curved surfaces. FOAMGLAS is being : = Lae ; . 
; sere — tilleries made 26.8-million gal. as 
used successfully in both hot and cold applications, on piping, valves ie 7. 2-H a4 Safiods 
and fittings, on boilers. tanks, towers and retorts, heat exchangers, against /¢ BHNOR Te Year CC. 
evaporators and other process equipment. Whiskey 
These are the main reasons why people who know insulation prefer 
FOAMGLAS. 





in storage at midyear was 
371.5-million gal. as against 316.8-mil- 
lion gal. the previous year 


* 
Burlington Mills has opened a huge 
new warehouse for its textile products 
in Teterboro, N. J., just across the river 
from New York City. Orders are tele- 
typed from tl ompany’s Manhattan 
offices to Icterboro. Trucks leave for 
the New Y garment center every 
half hour 

. 
Add shopping centers: Levitt & Sons 
has planned ialf-mile-long shopping 
center for | ttown, Pa., the town 
now being built to house workers in 
the new U.S. Steel plant in Bucks 
County. The center will be big enough 
to serve 70,000 people. Annual gross 
may come to $50-million Ray- 
mond Loewy has designed a big shop- 
ping project f Lemley & Welch of 
Mansheld, Ol Park West Center 
will cover 20 acres, take 1,500 parked 
cars. Construction is to start in the 
f ; ; spring. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation e 
Dept. L-22, 307 Fourth Avenue , . ne ‘ 

Fear of price cutting and “outlandish 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. s 
Please send me without obligation a sample of FOAMGLAS and your FREE booklets trade-ins” has spurred Hotpoint to send 


on the use of FOAMGLAS for: Normal Temperature Commercial Industrial and Public a letter to appliance dealers urging 
Buildings [_], Refrigerated Structures (_], Piping and Process Equipment [_]. them not to cut margins. Chief thing 
that worries Hotpoint is refrigerators, 
where saturation is high (about 90%). 
Hotpoint sees replacement sales of 
about 4-million annually for the in- 
dustry, wants dealers to cultivate this 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PA. field. 
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They did 


A certain wood mill operator* came up with the answer to a problem 
confronting many management men today: how to produce more with 
what he had. He could see light if he could hit on a plan to increase the 
production of his wood room, without increasing physical plant capacity. 


what 


His method of attack is significant. Rather than call for just a quota- 
tion when it came to selecting electrical apparatus, the operator asked 
Westinghouse engineers for an operating proposal, a workable scheme. 
His staff and ours developed a system of many devices — motors, 
controls and the famous Westinghouse Rototrol®— to drive his log 
haul, log carriage and hydraulic barker at full capacity. Result: the 
capacity of the wood room was greatly increased, the yield per log 
was increased, and maintenance was reduced. 


you can do 


— The formula used by this operator to solve his production problem 
— can be applied to any industry, any manufacturing process. We want 
to work out that formula with you. 


==to produce more 


_ oe Your selection of actual devices can be made later. It’s how you put 
a them together that counts ...whether motors, controls, transformers, 

. 7m electric furnaces or induction heating. Many manufacturers make good 
electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than 

== anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in ad- 
dition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting together 

the right combination of good apparatus to let you produce more 

with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ae 


cian on request 


= —. YOU CAN BE SURE...iF 7's 
——— Westinghouse 


— — 


— 
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(2 VELVS" 
| Fe x - VEHICLE ) 


eN 


Light hauling jobs for any 
INDUSTRIAL OPERATION 
made easier the 


CUSHMAN WAY 
Total operating cost less than 2/a¢ a mile 


More and more companies are finding 
new uses every day for the Cushman 
“VELVS” — the light delivery vehicle for 
plant hauling, for mail, for outside deliv- 
eries, for literally hundreds of jobs. The 
Cushman “VELYS” are so economical, 
too — low in operating cost (less than a 
penny per mile), Save time, save money 
and gain convenience with Cushman 
“VELVS”. 
© Write today for FREE illustrated literature 
® See your nearest CUSHMAN dealer. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


9IS No 2Ist St . LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





oflinquishor 


THERES A PYRENE 
FOR EVERY HAZARD! 


Vaporizing liquid, air foam, chemical foam, car- 
tridge-operated and other types; manual and 
automatic systems. See your Pyrene* jobber! 


@T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N.J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 











F Percent of surveyed food stores carrying drugs 


| 


4 More grocery stores 
carry drugs than ever before... 














1941 1946 


1949 


1950 


2 ...and here is where they 
get their merchandise 


Super- 

markets 
29 % 
41% 
15% 
15% 


100% 


Grocery Wholesaler 
Rack Jobber 

Drug Wholesaler 

Direct from Manufacturer 


|. Deter Progressive Grocer. 


Grocer Horns In on 


The food merchant has taken drugs 
and toiletries to his heart. 

This is no news to the druggist across 
the street. He has been worrying about 
it for several years. But he hasn’t had 
a great deal of factual evidence as to 
what he was up against. Now Progres- 
sive Grocer, a trade publication, has 
compiled a mass of data that gives him 
something concrete to worry about. 

From a study summarized in the 
February issue of that magazine, you 
can draw three major conclusions: 

e Drugs look like the most im- 
portant addition to food stores since 
they added meat to their wares. 

¢ Old wholesale drug distribution 
patterns are breaking down. 

¢ Gross profit margins on drugs 
and toiletries are around 30%—well 
ahead of margins on the average food 
item. 
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@ At Otis Elevator Company, 6 Warner & Swasey 
5-spindle Automatics replaced 17 older 
machines—and 6 critically needed men were released 
to work elsewhere in the plant. 


Manpower These automatics are used at Otis for short runs 


on specially machined parts—studs, bolts, nuts and other 
screw machine products—required for custom-made 


problem solved elevators. And only 3 men are required to set up 


and operate these 6 automatics—an important point 


BY WARNER & SWASEY to consider in today’s tight manpower market. Parts are 


now more uniform, and are produced at a higher rate. 


AUTOMATICS 


If manpower is one of your problems— 
or if you need new machines to keep pace with 
present day production demands—have your Warner & 





Swasey Field Engineer show you just how 
automatics can fit into your production setup. 





"3/7 WARNER 
5 5 ot & 


Pe S Yiu 
i a =| SWASEY 
The Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic line at the 
Yonkers Works of the Otis Elevator Company. Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








Here's You ona 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip ! 


When you can cast an eye over a 
large, expanding market and enjoy 
a vacation at the same time—man, 
that’s a business trip! 

For Southern California ranks first, 
second or third in about anything 
you want to mention—and a field 
where it ranks right on top is in its 
capacity for offering fun, sunshine 
and quiet relaxation. 

After a tough day of conferences, for 
example, you're off on a merry-go- 
round of seeing the town, You'll 
drive past fabulous new buildings, 
eat at famous cafes, and get ac- 
quainted with the world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTO., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advert-sement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 

ge ae ae a Se SP 6 ee 


] All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 2-J-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
| Please send me your free color folder 


VACATION: 


Name____ 








City. Zone 





! 
! 
! Street_ 
I 
I 


State. = 


& 
a 
— 





be seasebeueqmmannannnanel 


Next day, there’s golf and a beam- 
ing sun to tan you as brown as a 
berry. You can drive along flower- 
lined highways, see miles of fragrant 
orange groves and spend week ends 
by the sea or at gay desert resorts. 
Accommodations are plentiful. 

So let us send you our special color 
folder that gives full information 
about vacationing in Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California. 
There's no cost to you—just mail the 
coupon today. 


“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA / 
> om 





smaller store ng less than $100,000 
a year. 

¢ Profits the Answer— Ili SuIVey 
answers one question clearly: What 
made the grocer climb the fence mto 
the drugstore’s field? The answer is 
profits. Margins on drugs and toiletries 
are considerably bigger than are mar 
gins on the average food item. The 
stores surveyed reported their gross 
proht margin ym these items was 
around 30%. That compares with the 
18% usually cited as the average mar- 
gin for food stores 

For that reason, drugs represent +% 
of the stores’ total gross profit dollars. 
That’s not nearly so much as meat or 
fresh fruit and vegetables contribute 
But it’s considerably more than most 
of the food lines offer 

To back up this statement, Progres 
sive Grocer cit studv it made in 
the last quarter of 1950 of seven super- 
markets operated by Providence Public 
Markets. The share of the total dollar 
margin contributed by various com- 
modities lined up this way 

Meats 

Produce 

Dairy prod 

Bakery 

Canned ve 

Crackers 

Candy, gur 

Beverages 

Frozer 

Baking supplies 2.1% 

Some 3 th 17.8% 
«Own Doing—lt ironical that the 
druggist himself—through his staunch 
adherence to fair trade—nurtured the 
fat margins that tempted the food 
stores into his realm (BW—Jul.21’51, 
p99). As a result, the food retailer, 
who used to care little for fair trade, 
has become an enthusiast where drugs 
are concerned. And some druggists, 
who viewed fair trade’s demise with 
horror, have started to copy supermar- 
ket techniques to avert disaster 
e Why They Sell—There’s no doubt 
that the supermarket technique has a 
great deal to do with the food store’s 
success in health and beauty lines. 

In the first place, the supermarket 
gets the traffic as the drugstore never 
does. Progressive Grocer estimates it 
at 200-million shoppers a weck for all 
supermarkets ind superettes maybe six 
or seven times greater than drugstore 
trafic. In the second place, drugs bene- 
fit from that beloved of supermarkets, 
impulse buying. These same reasons 
have led supers to fan out into many 
other lines 
¢ Limited—Supermarket techniques im- 
pose limitations, too. Because sales 
depend so largely on recognition of 
brand names, it doesn’t pay to stock 
too many brands. The best way is to 
concentrate n just a few name 
products 

Progressive Grocer indicates that the 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 
than any other magazine in the world" 








— 


*3.865,000 average single-copy sales per issue 
...the world’s largest single-copy circulation...on sale at all A & P stores. 
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If your plant may be making other 
products soon, you should follow the 
example of Borg Warner Corporation's 
Pesco Products Division. 

This manufacturer of hydraulic 
equipment recently built a new plant 
at Bedford, Ohio. Into its plant was 
built Trumbull FLEX-a-POWER—the 
flexible bus distribution system for 
electric power, built in standard steel- 
encased sections for easy coupling. 

Whatever new machine arrangements 


Pesco may require, FLEX-A-POWER is 
ready. Usually, there’s a take-off within 
an arm’s length—FVK plug-in busway 
with 15 outlets every ten feet or LTG 
busway, the continuous outlet to feed 
fluorescent lighting or small power 
tools. If not, the FLEX-A-POWER sections 
are quickly relocated. No rewiring 
needed, shutdown time minimized. 

FLEX-A-POWER, like many Trumbull 
products, is in short supply due to de- 
fense demands, but— 


IT'S A TRUMBULL PRODUCT THAT'S WORTH WAITING FOR 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Plainville, Conn. 


FLEX-A-POWER (bus distribution) . . . CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) 
++» CONTROLITE (stage ond auditorium lighting switchboards) ... circuit breakers ...switches, otc. 
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If you have a product where small size is both a 
big advantage and a big problem—consider the 
use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 
A full complement of small di- 
ameter rollers permits the distri- 
bution of loads over a large area. 
Needle Bearings have a smaller 
O.D. in relation to capacity than 


any other type of anti-friction bearing. Both 
civilian and military products can benefit from 
this and other Torrington Needle 
Bearing features. Ask our: engi- 
neers to give you a helping hand. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 

District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 





TORR! © To 


Needle e¢ Spherical Roller eo Tapered Roller 


e Straight Roller « Needle Rollers 
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LESSON Young hopeful gets briefed . . . others take a course in fundamentals. It’s part of Higbee Co.’s “Music Center,” 
by tutor, while . . . which teaches beginners whatever instrument they like for a moderate fee, then reaps the... 


Department Store Hits a New Note | 





is another feature of Higbee’s music dio station, it’s now used for recitals and concerts, seats about 


CONCERT HALL department. Formerly part of a ra- 200 people. In the corner is an electronic Baldwin organ. 
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| in instrument buying that’s 
| PAYOFF almost sure to follow. 


Ausic Sales 


Higbee Co., one of Cleveland’s big- 
gest department stores, has just given 
a demonstration of how a smart re- 
tailer makes his own luck. 

The 11th floor of Higbee Co.’s build- 
ing used to house Radio Station WHK. 
When WHK moved out last year, leav- 
ing 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space and a 
batch of soundproofed studios, Higbee 
decided to try an experiment. That 
experiment was a completely integrated 
“Music Center” that not only sells in- 
struments, but gives lessons, maintains 
eight bands, and sponsors concerts. 
¢ The Theory—Behind Higbee’s deci- 
sion was a two-edged theory: 

e If you give music lessons—espe- 
cially to children—you create a natural 
market for instruments (BW —Sep.22 
*51,p70) 


e If you have lessons and concerts 








DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
FINDS EXTRA PROFITS 
IN AN MOA® LOCATION 





Ma. H. D. PALMER 
President 


More than 28 years of operation 
of its Metropolitan Oakland Area 
branch plant have brought the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. profit- 
making advantages they sought 
by locating a plant here—and have 
made the plant one of the com- 
pany’s most successful operations 
—according to Mr. H. D. Palmer, 
president, who says: 

“Oakland is near the center of the 


West Coast markets and is the hub of 
a transportation network. An excel- 


lent type of skilled labor is available. 
Steel and other raw materials can be 
secured from producers nearby. The 
location is excellent as to climate and 
the other factors that make for effic- 
ient production and distribution. 


“To our original plant, completed 
in 1923, we have since made many 
additions. This continuing expansion 
reflects our continuing satisfaction 
with our West Coast plant as a means 
of providing our FENESTRA build- 
ing products to the rapidly-growing 
markets of the West.” 


Detroit Steel Products is one of 
228 leading companies with branch 
plants in Metropolitan Oakland. If 
you seek the profit-making advan- 
tages they enjoy here, investigate be- 
fore you locate a plant anywhere. 





*MOQA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— 
includes all of Alameda County. Wide variety of 
sites in rural and semi-rural areas conform with 
Government's “industrial dispersal” program. 
Moderate cost of acreage plus year ‘round mild 
climate, make possible single-floor buildings for 
efficient, straight-line production. 


and salesrooms all in the same place, 
you'll round up a group of people with 
one common interest: music. 

Putting its faith in this theory, Hig- 
bee set up its Music Center as a com- 
bination teaching-performing-selling op- 
cration—with the accent, of course, on 
selling. 
¢ Teaching—The teaching function is 
taken care of by the Higbee Preparatory 
School of Music. This school employs 
top-flight teachers for almost every type 
of musical instrument. Eventually, 
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HELPFUL FREE BOOK Now READY 

“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland” —a fact-filled, 16-page book out- 

lining the money-saving, profit-making opportunities this area offers, is yours 
for the asking. Write today, in strictest confidence. 

Higbee hopes, it will be able to handle 


nearly 3,000 students—all of them pro- Fe e-_| 3 ' METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


spective buyers. ze ag | Cc A L i - @) R | i A 


A beginner pays $30 for a 10-week : 
md = sé ar ius © Seite 11 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


set of trial lessons. The Music Center 
loans him an instrument. At the end 
* ALAMEDA « ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON - SAW LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


< 





of 10 weeks, if he decides to continue 
with the course, he buys the instru- 
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gy Hee int ‘tke, / 


WHERES THE 


FIRE? 


There are danger spots in every build- On he 


ing (yours, too!) where fire is most l / 
oe Plow 


likely to strike. These spots can be 
guarded day and night by a Kidde Uv 
Automatic Fire Extinguishing System. 

At the first sign of flame the Kidde 
system releases carbon dioxide (CO: ) 
which blankets the fire—literally 
smothers it instantly. You can protect 
several spaces with a single Kidde 
system...or have separate protection 
for such hazards as a dip tank or 
generator. 

With a Kidde System, there is no 


water damage, no messy residue to On the 


ruin costly machinery, electrical equip- 


ment or documents. And that means Dip Tole | 


no interruption in production. Find 
out more about Kidde Fire Protection 
today. Write to: 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
225 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. On Uy, x 


Gorage/ 
2 


a 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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ment and goes ahead with advanced 
lessons. 

To take care of the budding musi- 

cians after they graduate from the 
school, Higbee has started a coopera- 
tive setup with various private instruc- 
tors around the city. The company 
gives them plaques stating that they are 
“Higbee-authorized.” When a student 
has put in his beginner’s time at the 
school, he’s sent to one of these instruc- 
tors. The service costs the teachers 
nothing, but Higbee controls the fees. 
In return, Higbee feels it’s getting a lot 
of goodwill and free advertising. 
e Performing—Along with the school 
on Higbee’s 11th floor is a full-fledged 
concert hall. Here, students of the 
school get a chance to try out their 
talents on an audience. 

The original plan had been to let 
well-known artists give free perform- 
ances in the hall as well—the object be- 
ing to pull more people into the Music 
Center. Songstress Jane Powell was the 
first guest und this plan. It worked. 
The trouble vy it worked too well: 
3,000 people jammed into the hall, 
which had been built to hold 200. The 
plan was dropped. From now on, Hig- 
bee will invit nly minor stars. 

Another unusual gimmick of Hig- 

bee’s music department is that it boasts 
eight bands, made up of students from 
the school. A successful dance orchestra 
has been formed as well. 
e Selling—Once the customers are in 
the store, Higbee’s next job is to sell 
them. With this in mind, the company 
has made its salesrooms into a series of 
elaborate show 

he piano room is a long, artistically 
decorated salon with soft carpets, flower 
vases, and other devices for mellowing 
the buyer. A bay at one end spotlights 
the piano of the month. Off the main 
room are smaller individual room set- 
tings so that the customer can visualize 
how any piano might fit into his own 
home. 

There are other special rooms for 
organs, guitars, accordions. The main 
salesroom hand just about evervthing 
else that a customer could want. In 
the words of Clarence F. Jones, director 
of the Music Center, Higbee’s 11th 
floor sells “* thing from guitar picks 
to bass fiddle 
¢ Results—The Music Center opened 
last October. It took a while for the 
gears to start meshing smoothly, and 
even now cha ind additions are be- 
ing made. St the sales list for the 
last three months looks big: 5 pianos, 
3 church orga 350 band instruments, 
500 ukulele And it will probably get 
bigger as time goes on: From 92 stu- 
dents in November, the school’s enroll- 
ment has already climbed to 375. Di- 
rector Jones thinks, too, that as yet 
only 20% of the people in Cleveland 
know about it 
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| SU REMINGTON 


MODEL 450 


STUD DRIVER 


LOOK AT THESE EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


COMPACT AND PORTABLE — Weighs 
only 5% pounds, ideal for scaffold, 
ladder, overhead work, inaccessi- 
ble places. Comfortable to use in 
any position. 


sPteD—One man can set up to 5 
studs per minute, as much as 100 
times faster than other methods. 
Sets stud at whatever depth is re- 
quired up to 2%{ inches, depend- 
ing on material. 

ELIMINATES INVESTMENT IN OUTSIDE 
POWER —Self-powered. Especially 
useful in isolated places. 


TRIPLE SAFE— Plainly visible red dot 


indicator shows when it’s cocked; 
safety must be depressed before 
and during squeezing of main trig- 
ger; permanently attached safety 
shield must be compressed against 
work before Stud Driver will op- 


erate. Trigger can’t be acciden- 
tally tripped. Slight recoil. Low 
noise level. 


WIDE VARIETY OF STUDS are avail- 
able for every fastening job. Gen- 
uine Remington studs are trade- 
marked for user’s protection. Pull- 
out resistance as high as two tons 
in good concrete, depending on 
stud used. Cartridges are available 
in 5 power loads covering prac- 
tically all fastening needs. 


UNIQUE, FAST ASSEMBLY OF STUD AND 
CARTRIDGE — Tough plastic heel cap 
permits lightning assembly of any 
cartridge with any Remington 
stud, identifies power load, protects 
head and thread of driven stud. 


Price for Model 450 Remington 
Stud Driver complete in rugged 
steel carrying case—only $119.50. 


Speeds all these jobs . . . and many more 


tT. Hanging steel sash and door 
bucks to concrete and brick. 

2. Anchoring wood plates to con- 
crete floors and ceilings for setting 
partitions. 

3. Fastening wood furring strips to 
concrete for attachment of metal 
lath. 

4. Anchoring suspended ceilings, 
sprinkler systems and lighting fix- 


tures to concrete. 

5. Attaching conduit and panel 
boxes to steel and masonry. 

6. Anchoring light machinery to con- 
crete pads, 

7. Erection of signs, awnings and 
venetian blinds on steel or masonry. 
8. Hanging radiator housings to con- 
crete or bri 


Cartridge-powered tool fastens steel 
or wood to concrete or steel in 
seconds ...no outside power source 


Exhaustive tests prove the new cartridge-powered 
i Remington Stud Driver to be the finest, speediest 


fastening system ever devised . . . easily sets as high as 
5 studs per minute. No other equipment needed. Speeds 
work and cuts costs. The Model 450 Remington Stud 
Driver is made by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
America’s oldest and foremost sporting arms manu- 
facturer. For detailed information and the name of 
your nearest distributor, fill out and mail the coupon 
below. There may be slight initial delays in delivery 
until production and distribution catch up with demand. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington am 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Industrial Tool Division 
930 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
I am interested in obtaining detailed information on the 
Model 450 Remington Stud Driver 





Name 





Firm 





Position 
Address. 








State. 
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FINANCE 


Two Different Looks at Compulsory Auto Insurance 


AGAINST 


Masachusctts’ expenence shows that, when a 
state makes auto umsuramce Compuisery. tts msurance 
department is wader great pressur to keep sates 
down. Polsturzams make promuses. So amsurance com 
pames get squeezed Also, ther’s 2 steady pollics 
cromem; Grwers ane med to amsure fewer and 
fewer nisks so costs can be held down 


Compulsory insurance nught chmumate compet- 
tion between prvate compames by forcang the rates 
charged bs came down to the lowest level 
charged by amy company av the field 


meurance aight Iead to 2 state iv 
surance fund (as it has am some states m the Seid 
of workmen's compensation). And it might lead to 
2 monopolist state fund, dovang pense compamcs 
out of the busmess entischy. 

y amsurance, based on Massachusetts’ 

ma acmor, will lead to mercased clam-comscorsness 

Everybody will know that ewervbody cise is msured 
The: would boost claimed losses 


im states thai have safety 2 sibility lews, a2 
lage pescemtage of cart ase Meal Toceaad So win 
mae a selatewely small group to amsmse? 

lndestrs Siguccs show that the average Mass 
chusctts cas owner actually cannes less protection 
than do dowers m states that have safety Tespunis- 


bibty lews 


A compulsory lew could not provide coverage 
for injuries im about 25% of all accidents. It can't 
protect vou or vour family agaist mpuries vou caus 
yoursclf or (im many states) where vow are path 
at fault. It can’t protect vou against accidents cansed 
by uninsured out-ofstete cars or by hit-and-run 


Cmnern 


1 


Compulsory imsurance nec? 


The expenence 

be ap anstructer: example of what 7 
be kept = af polrtics, The 
department. for stance, aincad 
by the poate Commpatut's Th 
have 100% amstead of some 9 
Catrvamg auto umsuranct aced not 


The docs not choos 
offered diferent prevate comp: 
of puce alone. If tt dad, the oo 
the lowe: cates would have al 

Adeattted:. compulsor u 
alate public demand for a state fu 

§ have aircady been wot 
merits So tha pre bab 
gear elsewhere 

Whese neatly every bad: 

a New York, cxtenmor of msuran 
need mot lead to morcased clan 
aay tate, all gust Clams should | 

The public deserves and conid 
protection. 


Some supporters of comp 
that mmeuramce Companacs and +i 
auto msuraBct sO apereswVen 
other states. Amd they also 
of the mdustry Sguses 

Neither cam 2 saicty respon 
objection is beside the pomt 
drwers are concerned, the stuazt 
by secuprocal arrangements 
it cam be dane with 2 safct 
example, why not a re 
pow exnts where hoense plate 


States Still Have an Eye on Compulsion 


Type 


Insurance?—} 
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...a year of balanced progress 


The Dayton Power and Light Company Annual Report reveals 
strength and stability, gives assurance of continued growth 


Throughout the 24 counties served by The Dayton Power 
and Light Company, the problems of the postwar years have 
been successfully met. 

By the end of 1951 construction restrictions resulting 
from World War II had been overcome. New territories 
acquired in 1945 and 1948 had been integrated. These 
accomplishments, each a major achievement, offer examples 
of what the American team of labor, capital and manage- 
ment can do in abnormal times. 

The five-year postwar expansion program (1946-1950) 
cost $75,227,000. The second five-year program, now under 


way, resulted in an outlay of $20,400,000 in 1951, and 
will require an additional $38,000,000 for 1952 and 1953. 

The annual report shows an increase in operating rev- 
enues from $22,961,000 in 1945 to approximately $49,000,- 
000 in 1951. The sale of electrical energy increased from 
874,774,000 kilowatt hours in 1945 to 1,750,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1951. The thousands of cubic feet of gas sold 
increased from 9,820,000 in 1945 to 24,410,000 in 1951. 

The financing of this program not only produced the 
necessary funds, but also improved the balance in capital 
structure. The accompanying chart illustrates the results. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1951 ANNUAL REPORT 


a balanced capital structure 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


The Dayton Power and Light Company. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
DAYTON, OHIO 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


630,000 Shares 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $5 per share) 
Price $35.75 Per Share 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. White, Weld & Co, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Gaon Pagen Ce, «il, ecely GCn Aches Biathws 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


February 7, 1952. 
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EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 

BOND... 


For better letterheads, better 
business forms, choose the 
crisp, businesslike paper. that 
helps create a good impression 
for your company. 

Try Atlantic on your next 
printing order in brilliant 
White, Cream, or twelve 
business-tested colors, all gen- 
uinely watermarked with 
this [E) for excellence. 


EASTERN CORPORATION * BANGOR, MAINE 





an accident should immediately prove 
financial responsibility before continu 
ing to drive. This was done because 
many legitimate claims never got to the 
judgment stage. Of course, innocent 
drivers who obtained releases or got 
judgments in their favor did not have 
to continue to carry insurance. This 
tighter version, known as the “safety 
responsibility” law, has been enacted 
in 36 states 

e The Issues—In effect, such laws pro- 
vide compulsory insurance for finan- 
cially irresponsible drivers, after they 
have been allowed one accident. Vic- 
tims of the first accident get no protec- 
tion if the guiltv driver has no assets. 
Just the same, these laws have done a 
lot to encourage people to buy liability 
insurance. In New York, it is estimated 
that from 90 to 94% of registered 
cars are now red—against less than 
35% in 19358 

But this we ympulsory insurance 
was still a hot ect 

eIn Ma iusctts, the insurance 
companies \ fighting the state insur 
ance commi icr in the courts over 
the rates he d set for compulsory in- 
surance. Th laimed his rates were 
much too low 

e In New York, a joint legislative 
committee looking into the advis 
ability of con rv insurance. It had 
just received the study made by officials 
of the state in ince department. 

e In Ne rsev, a legislative com 
mittee had just split on whether to 
recommend a compulsorv insurance bill. 

e In New York and New Jersey, a 
committee representing the various seg- 
ments of the insurance industry was 
distributing reports on each state’s un- 
insured driver problem. 

The main arguments on both sides 

are shown on page 168. Most of them 
are drawn from the reports of the In- 
dustry Committee and the New York 
insurance department study. 
e Score—In its reports, the insurance 
Industry Committee presents figures to 
show that compulsory insurance, as it 
has worked out in Massachusetts, en- 
courages car owners to carry less protec- 
tion than they do in states that have 
safety responsibility laws. 

In Massachusetts, car owners are re- 
quired to car mly $5,000/$10,000 
bodily injury verage, which protects 
only on public highways. ($5,000/$10,- 
000 protects you up to $5,000 for in- 
juries you ma ise any One person in 
any one accident, up to $10,000 for 
your total liability in any one accident.) 
Fewer motorists buy higher protection 
in Massachusetts than in any other 
state, the committee says. 

Outside Massachusetts, about 54% 
of auto poli include medical pay- 
ments coverag This protects you 
against injuries to yourself and others 


in vour car. Only about 35% of the 
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people who buy the required Massa- 
chusetts policies also buy medical pay- 
ments coverage. All bodily injury 
policies cover injuries to guests in your 
car. This was originally included in the 
compulsory Massachusetts policy, but 
was dropped in 1936. 

e Insurers Gripe—The insurance com- 
at have figures to show they are 
osing money on the compulsory bodily 
injury coverage in Massachusetts. But 
this compulsory coverage is only part of 
the total auto insurance written. 

Some observers figure that the car- 
riers are able to make up at least part 
of their losses on the noncompulsory 
auto lines. Right now the companies 
are protesting the insurance commis- 
sioner’s boost of bodily injury rates by 
only 9.7%; they feel they should get 
a 23% increase. But they recently got 
a 30% increase in property damage 
liability, without any argument. 

The New York insurance department 
study has some figures on rate changes 
since 1937 in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
They show that rate changes in Massa- 
chusetts were roughly comparable to 
the other states. 
¢ Alternative Measures—There are a 
couple of other possible approaches to 
the problem that have been adopted 
in the U.S. or Canada. 

Unsatisfied judgment fund. This ap- 
proach, adopted in North Dakota and 
several Canadian provinces, is being 
considered in New York and New Jer- 
sey. By taxing registrations or licenses, 
a fund is built up to pay victims of 
auto accidents who haven’t been able 
to collect their judgments. 

The compensation approach. This 
would discard the whole common-law 
concept of liability where auto accidents 
are concerned. They could be treated 
as industrial accidents are. 
¢ No Ready-Made Pattern—Employers 
long ago accepted the financial burden 
of paying for industrial accidents, no 
matter who was liable, through work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Per- 
haps, the theory goes, all drivers should 
bear the burden of all auto accidents, 
regardless of fault. That would elimi- 
nate time-consuming trials. Prompt 
payments could be made through a 
system of hearings by a state agency, 
like the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

However, the similarity between in- 
dustrial accidents and auto accidents 
may be far-fetched. An employer can, 
to a large extent, control his employees 
and their working conditions. But a 
driver has no control over the actions 
of other people. 

Furthermore, it might lead to false 
claims. Finally, it would require an- 
other state agency. It’s estimated that 
such an agency in New York would 
cost taxpayers $2.5-million a year. 
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Frozen Assets 
a Thaw 
Can Ruin! 


Frozen foods are among the most hazardous of commodi- 
ties to ship. A refrigeration failure can destroy their value 
in a few short hours. 

Expert guidance is required in drafting and negotiating ade- 
quate insurance for frozen foods in transit. As in many 
“special situations,” the J&H inland marine department 
has solved insurance problems for a number of clients in 
We invite your inquiries as to transportation insurance in 
any field of business. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 
+ Chicago + San Prancisco » Los Angeles « Detroit + Cleveland + Philadeipbia 
pte + Buffalo - Seattle one , Vinsipes + Montreal - Toronto » Havana 
| 


























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an po to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
400,000 Shares 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Price $98 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
Securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. iman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. Drexel & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation _F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Dean Witter & Co. 
February 6, 1952 
































a HOW TO SELL 


THROUGH MAIL ORDER 


every of mail- 


1 manual explainin 
. to use 


ode selling and s jing 
it profitably in hundreds of 
businesses. Takes up every 
thing from selecting a salable 
product to analyzing coupen 
ad and mall campaign results. 
w to determine prow 
reach them via 
%, magazines, radio, 
|, ete.; how to pre- 
opy and layouts By 
Irvin Graham, Account Repre- 
sentative, Maxwell Sackheim 
Co., Inc. 466 pages, $5.00 








4 HOW TO WRITE 


BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


This Third Edition puts at your fingertips the 

* fundamentals, tips, and short-cuts that can 
help you make your business letters outstanding 
the kind that quickly get the results you 

bE \plains the techniques to use in preparing 
at ns all A is of letters—sales, inquiry, 
nplaint l on gece. and routine. 
By Earle A. "Buck! kley, President, The Earle A. 
Buckiey Organization. 3rd Ed., 238 pages, $3.50 


want 
= flict 








HOW TO WRITE 
A SPEECH 


3 A new book that 
* and deliver a speech. Usin 
as a device, it gives a detailed plan of procedure, 
f iting a synopsis of the speech and making 
yout om paper, to dramatizing the high points 
a check-list of items that should be covered 
and gives do's and dont’s tak 
experience and observation 
books on how to write English that L have ever 
y 


seen, says Rudolph Flesch Edward 
Hegarty. 226 » $3.50 


shows how to plan, write, 
ng the sales speech 








CLEAR WRITING 
FOR EASY READING 


4 A oractical aid for getting ideas from a writ. 
* ten page into a reader's mind. Supp! 
methods to help you a. sell to, or influence 
others in any type of nonfiction writing 
special attention to everyday writing, both 
business and social life 
Office memoranda, report 
letters, ete. Says Ho ward 
Stephenson Vice- Presi 
dent, Hin and yo ton 
Inc, ; the very best 
and most practical trea- 
tise on — armies 


date.’ | a, 

Shidle. z.. "Publica: 
tions Div., Sec. of Auto- 
mobile Eng'rs. 176 pages, 
$3.00 











10- DAY _FREE TRIAL 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, NYC 36 
Send me bookis) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
om nation — approval In 10 dogs I will remit for 

kis) I “p. plus few cents delivery, and return 
unwanted ~ kis) postpaid We pay delis ery if 
you remit with this coupon same return privilege 


MAIL ORDER—$5.00 
BUSINESS LETTERS—$3.50 


) |. Graham 
] 2. Buckley 
3. Ikegarty WRITE A SPEECH—$3.50 


CLEAR WRITING—S3.00 


Shidle 


Zone State 
Company 


Position BW.-: 
This offer applies te U. S. only. 
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NO TICKER: Prices on the London Stock Exchange are posted periodically on 
Over 10,000 issues are listed here, compared to 2,400 on New York’s Big Board. 


boards.” 


“marking 


London Exchange Doe 


A New York broker visiting the floor 
of the London Stock E xchange for the 
first time might think he’s accidentally 
followed Alice down the rabbit hole. 
Everything seems disconcertingly dif- 
ferent. For one thing, “stock” usually 
means what an American would call 
“bonds.”” Equity securities, in Lon- 
donese, are “shares.” 

Instead of joining the noisy, milling 
crowd around the Big Board specialists 
in the stock he wants to buy or sell, 
and making his bid openly, the Wall 
Streeter in London would have to 
negotiate individually and quietly with 
a number of dealers. These dealers, 
called jobbers, are grouped around the 
trading floor in “markets.” The gilt- 
edged market, for instance, handles gov- 
ernment and municipal securities. 

Without disclosing his own purpose, 
the broker gets from the jobber the 
price at which he will buy and the 
price at which he will sell. The broker 
may then ask the jobber to “come 
closer” —quote a narrower price. If the 
jobber complies, this indicates whether 
he wants to buy or sell—a valuable tip 
to the broker. In this leisurely fashion, 
he gets the best price he can. 


SHORTER’S COURT, 


once was 


outside Exchange, 


“arbitrage” market. 


a lively 
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a — 
| .- The right track to faster 


MEMBER is paged over speaking-tube “BARGAIN” is made by a broker (top hat) materials-handling! 


system by the “waiter,” Exchange employee. with a jobber, who buys and sells stocks. ts Dect Micaeeed tees Cues én 


angle iron track .. . for moving heavy loads 
e frequently in the same direction. 
| u Sl n ess ts W n ay It’s the fast, flexible assembly line tech- 
| nique that helped make the aircraft indus- 
try a record-breaking producer. Saves labor, 
9 — ah ' floor space, floor wear. Easily, economically 
installed. 
Bassick Casters, the industry leaders, for 
everything that moves, are available through 
selected industrial distributors. 


Du Mont cuts 
“Reducible 30%” 
on Grooved- 
Wheels! 


Du Mont equips costly high-vacuum tube 

9 pumping units with Bassick Grooved-Wheel 
‘ae ? Casters —runs them on angle iron track 

through oven to process TV tubes, Result: 
Du Mont reduces “Reducible 30%” . . . ma- 
terials-handling costs (about 30% of total 
, cost), one of today’s few 
reducible expenses. THE 

BASSICK COMPANY, 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

In Canada: Belleville, 


: Bassick im 


| SETTLING ROOM is where brokers’ and jobbers’ clerks meet to check yesterday's bar- ie canes y 
gains. On Settlement Day, every two weeks, securities are delivered and paid for. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


How to Make New York City savings banks have been 
STEEL rushing to take advantage of the up-to- 
ee the Most of 24% dividend rate thes can now pay 


on deposits (BW—Feb.9’52,p28). Lat- 


PULP & PAPER 0 e est to join the parade was Bowery Sav- 

CE ings Bank, the nation’s largest mutual 

FARM PRODU Lpeortuncty savings bank. Starting Apr. 1, it will 
up its interest rate to 24% 2‘ 


from 2%, 
IN CANADA previous maximum 


_ 
Latest Wall Street merger rumor: 
; Kaiser-Frazer and Consolidated Vultce 
A world-famous fishing in- Aircraft. Kaiser group has “no com- 
ment.”” But Consolidated Vultee chair- 
man Floyd Odlum calls the report the 
iron—thriving steel industry and bunk 














dustry—rich veins of coal and 


g 


Ng pulp and paper plants—fertile farm- Ths tie trodees sateen 


* THE ATLAS ing areas—all these spell prosperity in for Kroger last ear (BW-Jan.26'52, 
p156). Net nings of nation’s third 
largest grocery chain came to only $9.1 
4 : 3 million compared with 1950's $13.1- 
Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— million, despit $137-million, or 16%, 


and so is the B of M. increase in sa Price controls, higher 


operating co nd higher federal taxes 

cut profits to 0.9% of sales from 1950's 

margin of 14 

resources, industries and markets, Canada’s “ 

Death claims ing from last month’s 

American Airline’s plane crash at Eliza- 

tunity. Write to any U. S. office or to the beth, N. J., have so far cost life insur- 

ance compat! $800,000 Pavments 

have been m l der 87 polici OVCI- 
Montreal, Place d’ Armes, Montreal. ing 30 deatl 

TO A MILLION CANADIANS o 

Eamings of [Federated Department 

* Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Stores. Wall Strect estimates, didn’t 


Canada’s easternmost region. 


With its intimate knowledge of the nation’s 


First Bank can help you pinpoint your oppor- 


y" Business Development Department, Bank of 


New Brunswick exceed $4 hare f mon in 
fiscal vear ended Jan. 31, 1952. The 
previous yi rowed a S6.41-a-share 
net. 


Bank or MonTREAL : 


Net rate of interest carncd by Massa- 


Canadas First Sank Coast-te- Coast chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. on 


assets rose t ( last year. Rate in 
New York---64 Wall St. | Chicago--- 27 S. La Salle St. | San Francisco --- 333 California St. 1950 was 3.1] 





os 
Head Office: Montreal Quarterly dividend on St. Louis-San 
Francisco R ommon stock has been 
cut to 50¢ a share from 624¢. Earnings 
last year were down 15%. 
. 
Federal Reserve member banks carned 
only $760-million in 1951, FRB re- 
orts. That's $21l-million, or 3%, less 
pe pest Fine Business Stationery lho in 1950. Reason for the drop: a 
America® “cached is Watermarked rise of $I 30-million in income and ex- 
es ws Sreacse ' cess profits taxes, a $92-million increase 


One ’ 
com Fone estab ishiners S F. \ RiV in losses, harge offs, and reserves. 
Orn comm 4 ©) I ER Profits after all charges came to 7.6% 
we O = on average capital accounts, compared 
ono 4 with 8.3% in 1950 
: * 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


F GILDAY 
inex. View Pres @ Gen. Mgr 


COTTON FIBER gm : Investment banking merger: Ames, Em- 
merich & Co., Inc., and Davton & Ger- 
non, two prominent Chicago invest- 
ment banking houses. New company 


-s 
LETTERHEAD PAPER & 
v 








Your advertise in Business Week when you want to influence management men will bear former's name. 
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Do You Move Cars By Rail In Your Plant? 


G-E SWITCHERS 


| UP T0 50% IN TIME AND 


FOR EXAMPLE: The hustling, 45-ton G-E diesel- 
electric operated since 1947 by the Victor Chemical 
Works, Mount Pleasant, Tennessee, has been on the 
job an average of 98% of each working day. Further, 
it has cut locomotive maintenance and inspection 
time from 20 to only 6 hours a month. ' 
The $8000 yearly which the diesel-electric saves 
Victor Chemical in operating costs, represents a 
return on the investment of 21% annually and a 
saving of 40% over the operation of the steam loco- 
motive formerly used. In many applications, diesel- 


FOR FACTS ON LOW COST SWITCHING, 
SPOTTING AND HAULING, SEND COUPON 


Gou can foul your con tilence tn — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MAY SAVE YOU 
MONEY 


electric switchers have saved 50% in operating costs 
over old, obsolete motive power. 

You need not lose production time because of a 
holdup in switching operations. You can bank on 
switcher availability of 90% and up with the G-E 
industrial locomotive that fits your particular need. 
The General Electric representative near you will be 
happy to survey your locomotive requirements and 
show you how you can best obtain switching savings 
and availability. General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, New York. 





a — aL 
Section 120-59C 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your fact-filled locomotive bulletin, GEA- 
4909A, ‘‘Switching Power That Saves.’’ | need it: 


———_——For reference purposes 


—7 
i 
i 
1 
i 
i 


To make a survey of ovr own locomotive re- 
quirements. 
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THE MARKETS 
How Selective the Stock Market 
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| And—though 1952 is 
ing and one swallow never 
1 summer—to date it has proved 
ge counsel. 
may come as a surprise if you 
en watching only one or another 
prominent over-all stock price afta . generally strong 
Thev are now perched at or market profit, espex 
their 1949-52 bull market highs if der rather than a 
ee eS ee oe I mfirmation, however, you need long-term he old Street say 
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arket 


ty if you had been smart enough at 
the end of 1951 to buy such groups as 
the metal container, drug, mining and 
smelting, oil, I'V, and tobacco stocks. 
These showed gains ranging from 5% 
to 12.6%. But you would have been 
sad if you had taken on such others 
as the airline, distiller, metal fabricat- 
ing, leather, and textile shares, which 
showed losses of 3% to over 9% 

As the table also reveals, the market 
in 1951 was almost as selective, despite 
the 13.7% rise in the over-all industrial 
index. Only 38% of all the individual 
stock groups equaled or bettered the 
showing of the composite vardstick; 
as many as 30% closed 1951 with 
losses. Gains, though, ranged as high 
is 71.6%, losses only as much as 10%. 
¢ Timing—This unevenness of perform- 
ance is headlighted by another segment 
of the table: the great differences in 
dates that show up when vou look at 
just when the over-all industrial aver- 
age and the various individual stock 
groups actually registered their 1951-52 
highs 

The composite climbed to its peak 
only last month. But less than 15 of the 
individual groups reached their 1951-52 
highs at approximately that time. An- 
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\jlin MANY OF THE ANSWERS 
TO YOUR QUESTIONS ON 
Air Cleaning 


It Covers: 


© AIR POLLUTION © BUFFALO WET GLASS 


62 
Wwe; CONTROL CELL AIR WASHERS 
at ® BUFFALO “DC” © BUFFALO CUPOLA 
STATIC WASHERS WASHERS 


YOUR COPY! @ BUFFALO HYDRO © BUFFALO GAS 
VOLUTE SCRUBBERS SCRUBBERS 
© BUFFALO HYDRAULIC SCRUBBING TOWERS 


KNOW-HOW IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Fifty years ago, “Buffalo” Air Washers were solving dust problems 

for industry. Today our vast background of experience in dust and 
fume control is at your disposal. Whether your problem is the elimination of a nuis- 
ance or air cleaning for process control, “Buffalo” has the equipment and the know- 
how to help you solve it. Call on us for recommendations. 


-) First For 
ff V) v/ rons 


BUFFALO | COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY i? BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 








You may be miles away from this meet- 
ing, yet your company name can be 
there—in sight and in mind. Zippo, 
engraved with your trade-mark, will 
do it! For Zippo is the lighter that’s so 
dependable it is prized by every man 
who owns one. When you give a Zippo 
to your client or prospect it goes wher- 
ever he goes. For one man, or a thou- 
sand, it’s the gift that keeps good will 
glowing day after day—for years. Send 
the coupon below and see how you 
can be there—at low cost—with Zippo! 


onli 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


178 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 


premiums, business anni y gifts. 
FREE mechanical service—for life! 





GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. BW21 
Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models, quantity discount prices, 
and information on low-cost trade-mar 
engraving. 





other 34% or so chalked up their highs 
in September and October. There was 
a scattering ¢ irlier in the summer, and 
some 26% dated their highs clear back 
to January and February of last year. 
¢ Open-End—Obviously, what has 
been going on hasn’t been lost on in- 
vestment trust managers (BW—Feb.9 
”52,p120). Events of this sort are right 
down their alley, and they've been 
making the most of all the recent selec- 
tiveness in pushing the sales of their 
shares. 

Wall Street’s Arthur Wiesenberger, 
the trade’s Boswell, has just released 
an interesting lot of figures bearing on 
the situation. According to his tabula- 
tion, “despite the bull market in 1951, 
one out of three” or “356 of all the 
1,054 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange . . . declined.” 

As he points out, such 1951 losers 
weren't all dogs by a long shot. Many 
good-grade issues with long dividend 
records were included. So were many 
issues considered good “growth” stocks, 
inflation hedg ind both “war” and 
“peace” commons. And many losses in 
excess of 20 ere chalked up. 

The lesson, according to Wiesen- 
berger, is to stop operating on your 
own and put money in open-end 
fund shares hen you will receive the 
benefit of enced portfolio man- 
agement and the protection of the 
diversification that the trade glories in. 

All that may be true. But those sell- 

ing points don’t sit well with a number 
of Wall Streeters, not all of them anti- 
investment ters either. 
e To Err Is . . . —For one thing, even 
experienced money managers make mis- 
takes just like everyone else. They 
aren't infallible on what lies ahead of 
the market. Often, the acumen that 
has paid off during protracted bull mar- 
kets doesn’t work so well when stocks 
generally go the other way. 

Diversification, these critics add, 
doesn’t prote fund against market 
action. What it does, actually, is guar- 
antee it. While one or two common 
stock holdings, for example, may not 
act as most common stocks are acting 
at the moment, a portfolio composed 
of 100 or more issues pretty much 
assures participation in any general 
trend. 

How long is the market likely to con- 
tinue as selective as it has been in re- 
cent months? That’s still anyone’s 
guess. It’s primarily the result of in- 
creasing worries touched off by the 
struggle under way lately between defla- 
tionary and inflationary forces. While 
that’s under way, the Street expects 
some trades to be affected by shortages, 
while others will be hit by overproduc- 
tion. And obviously, until this situa- 
tion clears up, you are going to see 
many stocks avoided, others appear 
attractive. 
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his Gittle bean... 





Another packaging achievement developed by Canco 


The cocoa bean is the essential in- 
gredient in the preparation of one 
of America’s favorite beverages. 

But for years and years this little 
bean wasa problem child. Here’s why: 

When it is pulverized (the form 
familiar to you) it is difficult to 
package. It has a tendency to lose 
its flavor in ordinary containers. 
And, if exposed to air or moisture, 
it becomes rancid. 

The problem: how to safeguard 
the flavor of cocoa and preserve its 
shelf life. 

In the mid-thirties, American Can 
Company was asked to develop a 


container which would solve this 
problem. The now-familiar container 
shown above provided the answer. 


It is a special construction of fibre 
composite that not only retains all 
the cocoa flavor but protects the 
cocoa from air and moisture and pre- 
vents rancidity. It also keeps the 
label bright and attractive by pre- 
venting any stain. 

Today, no matter where you pur- 
chase cocoa, you can be sure it will 
be as fresh as the day it was packaged. 

This is simply another instance of 


a container developed by American 
Can Company to bring finer, more 


flavorful foods to the American table. 


Now, as in the past, Canco is con- 
tinuing to improve containers not 
only for the food industry, but for 
many different businesses in many 
different fields. 


AMERICAN 


&® CAN 
CO. 




















AND WATCH YOUR SAVINGS GROW 


Machine bundling isn’t new. We originated machines 
for this purpose quite a while ago. . . . But lately this 
money-saving method of getting goods to market has 
met with increasing favor, because the need for new 
economies is so great today. Also because our bun- 
dling machines have proven so efficient and practical. 

With one of our machines you can bundle a dozen, 
half dozen or fewer cartons at speeds that show a 
large saving over hand packing. Equally large are the 
savings you make on material costs—because you use 
economical kraft paper in roll form instead of costly 
boxes. 

The machine can be equipped with an assembling 
unit, fed by conveyor from the cartoning or wrapping 
machines. This unit assembles the packages in the 
desired manner—one layer, two or three layers—and 
feeds the assembled group into the machine. You 
have a completely automatic line that requires the 
minimum of personal supervision. 


Get the facts on why so many companies are 
now bundling on PACKAGE machines 


One of our Model F-6 machines bundling Ipana 
Tooth Paste in the plant of Bristol-Myers Co. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY ¢ Wrapping Division + Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 





DEFENSE 


More Pipelines 


Petroleum Administration 
for Defense maps 19,700-mi. 
program for U.S. to be com- 
pleted by end of 1953. 


Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense ‘has blueprinted a massive pipe- 
line expansion program aimed at add- 
ing 19,700 mi. by the end of 1953 to 
the 160,000-mi. network of oil pipe- 
lines now existing in the U.S. In addi- 
tion, PAD has put its O.K. stamp on 
3,800 mi. of pipeline in Canada, Vene- 
zuela, and the Middle East 

PAD’s ambitious projects are now 
up to Defense Production Administra- 
tion, which ts steel allocations for 
PAD. In the past, DPA has generally 
lopped bet 1 10% and 25% off 
PAD progra But PAD has the 
final say on specific projects, and even 
a steep DPA cut could do no more 
than delay its program from three to 
six months 
¢ North-South—Scheduled for a start 
by July 1 is a 1,000-mi. petroleum prod- 
ucts pipeline to extend from Beaumont, 
Tex., to Cincinnati. It’s a project of 
the U.S. Pipe Line Co. The 16-in. pipe 
would cost $40-million and carry 150,- 
000 bbl. daily of gasoline, heating oil, 
tractor fuel d the like. It would re 
quire 150,000 tons of steel, delivered 
over nine months. The pipe would be 
operated as ymmon carrier, supph 
ing major centers along the line such 
as Memphis, Nashville, Lexington, and 
Paducah 

When st vecomes easier, the line 
would be extended to Dayton, Colum- 
bus, and Indianapolis 

Another big project is a 200,000-bbl 
per-day line from West Texas to the 
Los Angek 1. It’s down for steel 
allocation around July, but decision has 
yet to be made between two groups 
bidding for t ob. 
¢ Sub Threat—These and other proj- 
ects are all part of PAD’s basic dream 
of adding 2-million bbl. a dav to over- 
land petrol transportation. Sub- 
marine threats to tankers in the event 
of war lie behind PAD’s thinking. But 
such a program would probably have 
to involve nversion from natural 
gas of the Big and Little Inch lines. 

Among tl ther pipelines sched- 
uled for starts in 1952 are 

e An IS line from Alberta to 
British Col 1, running partly in 
the U.S 

¢ A 20-in. line from Philadelphia 
to Linden, N. J 
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e An 18-in. line from Wilmington, 
Til, to Lockport, Il. 

eA line from Crescent 
Calif., to Medford, Ore. 

eA crude oil line in Minnesota 
from Clearbrook to St. Paul. 

¢ A crude oil line from Wink to 
El Paso, Tex. 


City, 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-contro] regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or froxa the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Rubber: Removes the 30-day inven- 
tory limitation governing purchases of 
synthetic rubber and increases by about 
20% the amount of high-tenacity rayon 
that may be used by rubber manufac- 
turers. Changes quarterly base-period 
quota from average of the first two 
quarters of 1951 to amount used in the 
second quarter of 1951. M-2, Amdt. | 
(Feb. 4). 

Repairmen: Makes clear that a re- 
pairman may in each quarter use the 
reallotment symbol on delivery orders 
for copper wire mill products for func- 
tional uses up to $150 worth or 20% 
(whichever is greater) of what he used 
in his repair, maintenance, and installa- 
tion work in the calendar year 1950. 
CMP Reg. 7, Amdt. 1 (Feb. 7). 

Electrical utilities: Provides electrical 
utilities with quotas of controlled ma- 
terials for “minor requirements” for 
the second quarter of 1952 and ad- 
vance allotments of these materials for 
minor requirements in the following 
three quarters. M-50 Amdt. 1 (Feb. 7). 


Pricing Orders 


Veal carcasses: Permits the sale of 
veal carcasses with the hide on to meat 
retailers, provided they weigh less than 
150 Ib. CPR 101, Amdt. 1 (eff. Feb. 
6). 

Eastern railroad ties: Sets dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices for producers’ sales 
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Plenty of Gedun 


The Navy calls it gedunk, the 
Army calls it boodle, the Marines 
call it ice cream when y get it. 


Most of the Sweden Speed Freez- 
ers, made by Sweden Freezer Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash., one of the largest 
ice cream freezer manufacturers in 
the world, are now going for use in 
Armed Services’ camps and commi- 
saries. 

One reason Sweden Freezer pro- 
duction can be held at a peak, eco- 
nomical level is a pint-size electric 
relay. 


Some time ago, this manufacturer 


discovered that across-the-line start- 
ers in his equipment were costing 
him a lot of money and taking up 
unnecessary space. After months of 
testing and experimentation with 
— mags en a 
vy-duty mi relays were su 

stituted. The ~ differential and 
lower operating cost paid off. Since 
then many thousands have been in- 

, many of them Underwriters’ 
listed as motor controllers. 

Ward Leonard’s engineering de- 
partment is ready to go to work with 
you, too, to help cut costs and solve 
control problems. 





Heodlines of 1900 


WARD LEONARD WINS 
GOLD MEDAL OF 
PARIS EXPOSITION 
FOR FIRST ESCALATOR 


Escalators were con- 
sidered one of the seven 
wonders of the modern 
world when the first one 
was installed at the Paris 
World Exhibition in 1900. 


Excited people paid ten 
cents for an “‘ascension”’. 

The Escalator was in- 
stalled using the Ward 
Leonard System of Con- 
trol after a number of 
other methods had been 
tried and failed. 

Today, Ward Leonard 
electric controls are still 
winning acclaim for suc- 
cessful performance in all 
types of electric systems. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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O-PAC 


opens new 


TERMINAL 


te serve shippers 


ST. LOUIS... gateway to the 
great West-Southwest...is the 
site of our spacious, new freight 
station. Covering three city 
blocks, the terminal is designed 
for the highly efficient handling 
of less-than-carload shipments. 
Its 12 enclosed tracks 
accommodate 180 cars. 


With its completion, all of 
MISSOURI PACIFIC’s St. Louis 
Gateway freight station operations 
are concentrated at one location, 
pickup and delivery services 
simplified, time-consuming 
Station to station transfers 
eliminated, and possibility of 
damage to freight in transit 
materially reduced. 


The completion of the terminal 
marks one more milestone in 
MO-PAC’s continuing program 
to bring ever better service 

to its patrons. 


: a” 





of standard dimension untreated rail- 
road cross and switch ties cut from any 
species in the eastern part of the U.S. 
CPR 123 (eff. Feb. 1). 

Canned horsemeat: Permits proc- 
essors to continue to price under GCPR. 
CPR 22, SR 15, Rev. 1, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Jan. 31). 

Distilled spirits and wines: Extends 
from Feb. | to Apr. 1 the mandatory 
effective date of the alcoholic beverage 
ceiling price regulation in so far as it 
applies to retailers selling packaged 
spirits and wines. CPR 78, SR 2, 
Amdt. 4 (eff. Feb. 1). 

Surgical sutures: Authorizes an in- 
crease of about 7% in ceilings of surgi- 
cal catgut sutures. CPR 124 (Feb. 4). 

Woolen yarns and fabrics: Suspends 
the reporting requirements of CPR 18 
for all manufacturers except those who 
must establish ceilings under it. CPR 
18, Rev. 1, Amdt. 4 (eff. Feb. 6). 

Sorghum sirup: Exempts sorghum 
sirup from price control at producer 
levels. GOR 7, Amdt. 12 (eff. Feb. 11). 

Summer camps: Exempts from price 
control nonprofit camps charging less 
than $30 per week per camper. Also 
establishes ceiling prices for children’s 
camps at the highest rate during the 
1951 season or the rates charged in 
1950 increased by 8%. CPR 34, SR 
12; GOR 14, Amdt. 8 (eff. Feb. 11). 

Popcorn: Exempts popped or un- 
popped popcorn from price control. 
Popcorn combined with other products 
such as nuts or grains remains subject 
to price control. GOR 7, Amdt. 11 
(eff. Feb. 11) 

Refractory products: Sets up dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices in a tailored 
regulation covering manufacturers. CPR 
125 (eff. Feb. 12) 

Department stores: Provides an auto- 
matic procedure under which depart- 
ment stores may put changes into effect 
immediately after filing them with 
OPS. CPR 7, Amdt. 8; CPR 7, Amdt. 
14 (eff. Feb. 12 





The Pictures——Cover by Ackroyd 
Photography, Inc. Ackroyd Pho- 
tography, Inc.—122, 123; The 
Bettmann Archive — 101, 146; 
Hughes Aircraft—96; Int. News— 
32 (top), 192; Bob Isear—137 
(top); Keystone 22, 62; Herb 
Kratovil—137 (bot. It.); McGraw- 
Hill World News—190; The Mag- 
azine Antiques—144; Ed Nano— 
164, 165; Homer Page, Magnum 
—26, 27; Picture Post-Pix—172, 
173; Robert Yarnall Richie—110; 
Speed Flying Service—126, 127; 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—52, 136 
(bot. rt United Press—28 (top), 
32 (bot.); Dan Weimer—60, 61; 
Wide World—23 (top), 25, 28 
(bot.), 189; Dick Wolters—91 
(Photographed at Hoffritz), 104, 
105, 130, 136 (top), 137 (bot. rt). 
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CLAD METAL 


to work for you 
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on these and other strategic applications 


These uses of copper-and-stee! 
SuVeneer Clad Metal typify the many 
ways in which critical copper is being 
conserved hy alert manufacturers— 
while maintaining full product perform- 
ance. @SuVeneer Clad Metal lends 
itself admirably to fabrication by usual 
methods, is dimensionally accurate and 
uniform in behavior, and is furnished 
in easy-handling coils. Write for com- 
plete details. 





Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE WAY TO CUT SALE 











CUT YOUR SALES COSTS 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
azine your prospect looks to for help with 
his job, is more than just a sales call on a 
buying influence. Business Publications are 
multipliers of sales power. They can take 
your selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time 
. .. at a cost which can be counted in pen- 
nies per call. 

We call Business Magazine Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling” because it mecha- 
nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes 
contact, arouses interest, creates preference. 
It reduces the cost of personal selling by 
enabling the salesman to concentrate his 


time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

Even if the present economy finds you 
with plenty of orders, remember, you can’t 
aftord to let today’s customers and tomor- 
row’s prospects forget you. Key people 
change jobs—competition is keen and grow- 
ing—the seed for tomorrow’s sales must be 
planted now—and cultivated with consist- 
ent advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man tor a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ‘““Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . “Mecha- 
nized Selling— Blueprint for Profits” which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 











MONTHLY AVERAGE 
SALES OF 
FREE-MACHINING 
SCREW STOCK 




















BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING HELPS 
“MOVE” 
MORE EARTHMOVERS 


$10,000,000 IN 
UNFILLED ORDERS 








A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 
Magazines—2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000, plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders. 


Using strong Business Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screw 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 
where advertising costs averaged less than 4 of 1%. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


®@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. & 
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M-GRAW fog 
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You’ve never seen 


ANY THING 


like it before! 


vik 


A new material...with properties superior 
to those of any wood product yet developed... 


Novoply has such great potentialities, it can loom 
like a giant in your product-development plans. 

Why? It's spectacularly beautiful! 

The flattest wood paneling ever produced — 
virtually warp-free. 

Light. Strong. Dimensionally stable. Easily 
fabricated with ordinary wood-working tools. 
Has excellent nail and screw holding properties 

. good insulating and sound-reduction qualities. 

And ... Novoply is remarkably low-priced! 

Known uses? Novoply is ideal for furniture, 
fixtures, wall paneling, built-ins, sliding doors 
and as core stock for wood veneers and plastic 
laminates. 

Unknown uses? Novoply is so new that scores 
of uses have not yet been brought to light. But 
plenty of manufacturers are now at work discov- 
ering them. 

What about your industry? Isn’t there a place 
for this exciting and completely new material? 
Put your designers and engineers to work on 
Novoply at once. 

Send the coupon for a sample of Novoply and 
full information today. M. Bes 


Patented : other patents pending 


novop 


Made by UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Weldwood® Plywood, Weldwood 
Doors and other Wood Specialties. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


| 
|| 


Please send a sample of Novorty and descriptive booklet 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Secretary Acheson will spend the next two weeks abroad trying to 
FEBRUARY 16, 1952 salvage his European policy—getting France and West Germany to team up 
in a joint defense effort. 














A The German Parliament at Bonn is balking at rearming, except on con- 
ditions the French won't stomach. Now the French are wondering whether 

BUSINESS they want to join a European army that includes German divisions. 

WEEK Washington officials aren't sure yet whether this is merely political 
bickering or a basic cleavage that can’t be healed. 


s 
Acheson has some weighty arguments in his plea for teamwork: 





¢ If France won’t have West Germany in the joint army, the Germans 
will build an army on their own. 





¢ If France and Germany can’t agree soon on the mechanics of a joint 
army, the U. S. Congress won‘t be much interested in a big foreign aid pro- 


gram. 
Chances are that Acheson can get things back on the tracks. Cutting 
loose from the U. S. now would be nothing short of disastrous for France. 
* 
Even if Acheson can iron out the Franco-German problem, it may still 
be impossible for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to reach its short- 


term goals. 

It’s clear already that France can’t fulfill its pledges. Today the 
French have only six combat-ready divisions instead of the promised 10. 
Recently, Paris cut its yearend target from 15 to 12 divisions, and that may 
have to be cut back still further. 

Meanwhile, the French will do their best to slow down the formation 
of German divisions. They want to hold any German contribution to a joint 
army below their own. 











* 
France’s political and economic weakness is growing. 

* The French trade deficit in January was $160-million, more than 40% 
above November's. Exports continued to decline. This is putting heavy 
pressure on the franc, may soon force devaluation. 

* Inflation in France is worse than in any other nation of Western Europe. 
And there’s no prospect that price rises can be checked soon. 

* The government is sure to have a big budget deficit this year, even if 
Premier Faure gets approval for the tax boosts and the government econ- 


omies he wants. } 
* 


Pressure on the British pound will reach a climax by midyear. At 
the current rate of drain, London's gold reserves could be down to about 
$1.4-billion then (where they were in September, 1949). 

But don’t look for another devaluation of sterling. The Churchill gov- 
ernment will resort to almost anything before that. 

For one thing, a cheaper pound wouldn't help Britain now. In 1949 
most British goods met sales resistance because the pound was out of line. 
But today British exports are booming, except for such consumer goods as 
textiles. (January exports were the highest ever.) 

What's more, devaluation forced by outside pressure could bring down 
the Churchill government in a hurry. 

* 
PAGE 187 London financial observers now have confidence that Chancellor But- 
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ler’s tough economic policy will pull Britain through—if only he can bridge 
the next six months. 

One of Butler’s problems is to get hold of the $300-million in economic 
aid that’s been allotted to Britain by the Mutual Security Agency. 

As things stand now, not more than about $100-million will be paid 
over to London by June 30. 

One possible solution is to have the International Monetary Fund 
grant a short, self-liquidating dollar advance. But before this can happen, 
the U. S. Treasury will have to waive its embargo on IMF loans to nations 
that get dollar aid. 





e 
Even if Butler gets this U. S. help in time, other stopgap devices will 
be necessary. Right now the British Treasury is kicking around ideas 
like these: 
¢ A new U. S. loan, with British-owned U.S. securities as collateral. 
¢ World Bank and IMF loans to members of the sterling area 











* A_gold loan from South Africa to Britain. 

As a last resort, London might cut imports once again. British officials 

would prefer that to devaluation. 
o 

Communism has become a real force in India. That’s proved by the 
results of India’s first democratic elections. 

The Reds can’t do much in India’s national legislature. They have won 
only about 30 seats out of 496. 








But India’s Communist party went into the election with about 30,000 
regular members. It won support from about 6-million voters. There’s been 
nothing like this ratio—1 to 200—in Communist history. 

The Communists showed great strength in southern India—Madras, 
Hyderabad, and Travancore-Cochin. They may get control of one or two 
of these state governments. 


Unless Nehru’s Congress party can make headway against hunger 
and poverty in India, the Communists might easily win a victory in the next 








election, five years hence 





Some observers even compare India today with China in 1945. That 
may be too gloomy a comparison. But this much is certain: 

From now on Moscow and Peiping will back the Indian Communists 
to the hilt with both financial and propaganda help. Also, the Indian party 
will be turned into a mass political organization. Up to now, it’s been what 


the Reds call a “cadre party.”’ 
° 

United Fruit Co.'s running fight with the Guatemalan government has 
come to a legal showdown. Some $25-million worth of banana properties 
have been attached by the courts to satisfy claims against the company. 

Guatemala says Unifruitco must pay $650,000 in back wages to work- 
ers laid off on plantations that were ruined by storms last fall. The com- 
pany has refused to rehabilitate the lands until it gets a fair deal from 
Communist-line labor and government groups (BW-Dec.8’51,p17 

Unifruitco people still have hopes of staying in Guatemala. They 
insist they won't allow Guatemala to expropriate and auction off the prop- 
erties. Unifruitco will meet the terms first. 
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There were alarums and excursions in 
Buenos Aires last week as another re- 
volt attempt against president Juan 
Peron was reported nipped in the bud. 
But all the excitement in Argentina’s 
political life couldn’t mask a worsening 
economic outlook. For 1952, dictator 
Peron faces what may be the severest 
economic test of his career. 

Already, meatless days, “victory” 
gardens, tight rationing—all tough to 
take in a nation traditionally overflow- 
ing with food—are giving Argentina the 
look of a wartime economy. Prices are 
spiraling ahead of wages. Central Bank 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
are shrinking. Optimists set the need 
for outside credits at $500-million; 
some pessimists say Argentina will need 
closer to $1-billion from abroad. 
¢ Smart Timing—Last November Peron 
won his second term as president in 
elections originally slated for this Feb. 
24 (BW—Nov.17'51,p173). He had 
moved them up on the theory that 
conditions would be better last fall 
than now. The forecast was 100% 
accurate. 

Peron is facing the present crisis with 
bluster against “economic imperialism” 
abroad and with plans to further cen- 
tralize governmental power. Simul- 
taneously, he assures Argentines that 
the nation “has no problems.” 
¢ Wheat Flop—Peron’s assurance shat- 
ters against the hard facts of wheat. 
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@ Juan Peron (left) is up against some 


hard economic facts as he tries to steer 


Argentina along his nationalist lines. 


@ From traditional food surpluses, his 


country has swung to meatless days, ‘‘vic- 


tory"’ gardens, a degree of austerity. 


@ Peron is reaping now what he sowed 
in 1946, when he put industrial self-sufficiency 
ahead of the farmers’ welfare. Crop plant- 


ings were way down last year. 


@ Despite his breast-beating about not 
needing help, Peron is looking abroad for 
loans, to tide him over his economic crisis. 


Peron: Still Talking Big, But in a Jam 


Last week the government reported a 
“light and deficient” crop. | It gave no 
figures, but unofficial estimates say the 
crop now being harvested won't top 
2.5-million tons. That’s a million tons 
below home requirements and 4-mil- 
lion tons below the 1939-1943 average. 
It’s a sharp comedown for a nation that 
once grew 10-million tons of wheat. 

Officially, the blame is on “drought, 
rude temperature changes, strong winds, 
and pests.” The drought was bad, one 
of Argentina’s worst, but it’s not the 
only villain. A Peronist policy loaded 
against agriculture in favor of industry 
started the decline long before the rains 
failed. 
¢ Factory Over Farm—In 1946 Peron 
created the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute (JAPI) and started pouring 
the nation’s resources into industrializa- 
tion. IAPI was given a monopoly on 
grain; it paid farmers 200 pesos a ton 
for wheat, then exported it for 600 
pesos. The 200% “commission” was 
used to wet-nurse new industry in a 
frantic effort to be independent of for- 
eign supplies. (Latest venture: An 
Argentine auto, made mostly of home 
materials, is supposed to make a bow 
in June [picture, page 190].) 

As a result of the IAPI policy, plant- 
ings that had averaged 19-million acres 
dropped as angry farmers went on a sit- 
down strike. Last year only 12-million 
acres were seeded. Lately, the govern- 


ment has upped the ante to farmers, but 
the increase barely meets higher farm 
costs. 

¢ Export Hopes—These two factors— 
Peronist policy, capped by drought— 
have hit production of other key mate- 
rials, especially corn and meat. ‘That 
slices deeply into exportable surpluses. 
Some experts estimate that Argentine 
sales abroad will be down to a bare 
$850-million this year, 33% below 
1951. Worse, the experts admit that 
the estimate is more theoretical than 
practical; it assumes sale of all today’s 
wool holdings of 200,000 tons at today’s 
prices. 

¢ Talks Tough—If Peron sticks to his 
latest statement on trade policy, his 
country’s earnings from abroad will be 
even more doubtful. The president is 
on record that the rest of the world will 
meet Argentine demands or get noth- 
ing. Late last month he said: 

e “I refused meat to the United 
States Army unless I’m paid in raw ma- 
terials. The same conditions will apply 
to wool.” 

¢ “I told the British that they had 
the hunger—but we had the meat— 
when they didn’t want to pay £90 a ton. 
Thev finally took it at £150, and will 
pay £250 next time.” 
¢ Out of Balance—As an offset to $850- 
million earnings, Argentina needs to 
import more than $1-billion worth of 
goods. In fact, $1.2-billion is the low 
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locate in “=~ 


Charleston, §.0. 


Where you will find unlimited low-cost 
soft, FRESH WATER and a simple efflu- 
ent disposal problem. 





For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 


WELL 
DISPERSED 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
AVAILABLE 














SHIPPING 
FARM 
EQUIPMENT? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 


Do as other leading manufacturers 
of agricultural equipment. 


Use TEK WOOD"... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood. .. the Kraftpaper- 
and-hardwood sandwich. 


With Tekwood, you avoid using a 
lot of expensive lumber, cut labor 
assembly, too. 


Tekwood is light...strong...dur- 
able. Won't shatter or splinter. Punc- 
ture-proof. Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military specifi- 
cations. Send for sample and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World’s largest plywood organization 

*U. S. Pat. No, 1997344, T. M. Reg. 
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estimate on a scale that runs to $2-bil- 
lion. That leaves a fat deficit. 

It’s a good bet, though, that a 
bumper crop will come along in the 
long run to redress the balance. So far, 
Peron has always been able to get out 
of bad fixes. The problem is to find 
help right now—even though Peron 
says he doesn’t need help. “Eight days 
ago,” Peron announced recently, “the 
Swiss offered $800-million. I refused 
it.” Neither the Swiss nor financial 
circles in Buenos Aires had any idea 
what he was talking about. 

Peron seems more interested in a 
U.S. credit—in a backhanded sort of 
way. While he boasts Argentine self- 
sufficiency to visiting U.S. congress- 
men, he has sent Treasury Minister 
Ramon Cereijo to sound out Washing- 
ton on chances of another loan, match- 
ing the Export-Import Bank’s $125- 
million credit of 1950. There’s talk in 
Buenos Aires that U.S. military brass 
favors a new loan, hoping for Argen- 
tine cooperation in hemisphere defense. 
(Yet Peron swears that “not a single 
Argentine soldier will ever fight beyond 
our borders.’’) 

e The Pinch—The official smokescreen 
doesn’t hide economic difficulties from 
most Argentines. First came the decree 
establishing one meatless day weekly in 
restaurants, effective Feb. 1. Last week 
the ban was extended to homes and 
butcher shops in Mendoza province. 
Packers and cattle men think meatless 
days will become even more general 


4 


soon. The move is explained to beef- 
loving Argentines as a “step toward a 
more balanced diet.” Fact is, the con- 
trols would save 70,000 tons of meat 
yearly for export. Besides meatlessness, 
the press is calling for “victory garden- 
ing.” And bread has become sand-tan. 
e Inflation—Peron himself admits that 
all is not well on the inflation front. 
At yearend he complained about the 
“break in equilibrium between prices 
and wages Chis week he talked of 
higher wages and a price freeze to go 
into effect Mar. 1. 

Official statistics, taking 1943 as base 
year, show that as of last October wages 
had risen to an average index of 530.3, 
cost of living to 453.5. Other estimates 
place living costs as high as 800 on the 
index. And Peron seems to back the 
higher estimates by his threat to “raise 
wages by 50 ind lower prices by 
50%, by decree if necessary.” 

Inflation is spelled out in cold detail 
by Central Bank figures. As of Dec. 
31, Argentina had about 3-million pesos 
in gold and foreign currency reserves, 
owed 1.1-million pesos, for a net nest- 
egg of 1.9-million pesos. A year before, 
the net wa 7-million pesos. 

Money in public hands has bounced 
up 21% Bank deposits are up 14%, 
loans are 16§ of deposits. Some busi- 
nessmen, strapped for operating capital, 
are paying a high monthly for 
cash to pay the extra month’s salary 
that the law grants to every worker as 
a yearend bonus. 
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WATCH THE JUSTICIALISTAS GO BY, Argentines will be told next summer. This 


snappily named sedan is Argentina’s first homegrown automobile. 


Named for Peron’s 


equally homegrown political ideology, “justicialism,” it is slated to make its bow in June. 
Aerotechnic Institute, government plane manufacturer, promises that practically all parts 


will be locally produced, that 5,000 cars will be built in the first year. 


The car will look 


like this mockup. It’s 13 ft. long, with a 23-hp., 2-cyl. engine giving up to 62 mph. Best 
guess on price is 30,000 pesos, about $3,000. U.S. cars cost $10,000 in Argentina. 
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World’s simplest way to handle 


Payroll Calculations 
is on the | | 


Oia for any size payroll — 
straight time, overtime, Tedinisoas, take- 
home pay, payroll recap — are performed 
by the Friden fully-automatic Calculator 
with fewer operator decisions than on any 
other calculating machine. 

This is only one example of Friden 
“figure thinking”. Inventory and invoices... 
interest and percentages...figure problems 
of engineering and production—these and 
other computations are processed swiftly 
by the Friden. So automatically that no 
special operator training is required. 

Any business becomes instantly more 
efficient when Friden takes over the figur- 
ing. Time-savings quickly pay the cost of 
the machine! 


Figure on a Friden: Call in the Friden 
Man near you. Learn Friden applications 
to your business. Friden sales, instruction 
and service available throughout the U.S. 
and the world . . . FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 
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it takes work 
out of figure-work 
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: American Business 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


AIR CONDITIONING © 4. POTTNER, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT, Mc QUAY, INC., MINNE- added Friden Calculators to most operations in the 
EQUIPMENT MAKER APOLIS, MINN., writes : “We started using the Friden Accounting, Payroll, Cost, Laboratory, Sales Engineer- 
Calculator over eight years ago for one operation in ing and Purchasing Departments. We find them ex- 

USES FRIDENS our Accounting Department. Since then, we have tremely satisfactory for all applications involved.” 





THE PENCIL OF TOMORROW 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


1952 Edition of 


Co., Inc 
533-39 Canal St., New York 
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to a $3,000.00 sale 
With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 
ceived b ial inquiri for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 
each. 











AVERELL HARRIMAN (left) has tougher job than predecessor Paul Hoffman as. . . 


“Unity” Fouls Up Foreign Aid 


Harriman’s mission of coordinating all U. S. Mutual 
Security programs runs afoul of too many equally powerful 
departments that also draw cards in the defense game. 


Since November, all U.S. foreign aid 
operations—military, economic, and 
technical—have been under the wing of 
a single coordinating agency: The Office 
of the Director of Mutual Security. 
And in these short months the “uni- 
fied” machinery has already begun to 
creak loudly. 

Last year, when Congress revamped 
the foreign aid bill, it decided that 
foreign aid could never be handled effi- 
ciently until one man had the responsi- 
bility of coordinating it for the Presi- 
dent. It called for the job; the post 
was created; the experienced W. Averell 
Harriman was fos» boss of ODMS 

It hasn’t taken long to find out that 
Harriman’s job is inherently self-frus 
trating. He’s in a much tougher spot 
than his “predecessor,” Paul Hoffman, 
whose relatively independent Economic 
Cooperation Administration was Wash- 
ington’s first really big venture in for 
eign aid 
¢ Wide Scope—For U.S. taxpayers, 
inv foulup in foreign aid machinery is 
im important fact. During fiscal 1953 
the U.S. will be spending something 
like $10-billion for foreign aid. And it 
is important, also, for the foreign gov 
ernmments that have been promised 
U.S. help both to bolster their defense 
plans and shore up their economies. 

As Director of Mutual Security, 
Harriman’s job is plenty complicated. 


First of all, he has to coordinate the 
foreign aid activities of three govern- 
ment department 

The Mutual Security Agency. MSA, 
which Harriman also heads tempo- 
rarily, took over from ECA and still 
doles out the bulk of economic aid. 

The State Dept. State's Point 4 
program—technical assistance to under 
developed count gets its money un- 
der the Mutual Security Act. State, of 
course, retains the responsibility for 
seeing to it that the aid programs 
don’t conflict with the political goals 
of U S. foreig I 0licy. 

The Defense Dept. The Pentagon 
controls the handout of all weapons 
and military supplies produced in the 
U.S Roughly three-quarters of last 
vear’s foreign aid appropriation was 
earmarked by Congress for such mili- 
tary end item 

Harriman’ rdinating responsibili- 
ties don’t stop ther He has 
that the for d program meshes 
with the def production effort 
bossed by Ch Wilson’s Office of 
Defense Mobilization 

As far as he can, Harriman also has 
to dovetail f tid operations with 
the Treasury foreign financial and 
trade policies 

Harriman’ 
confined to W 
sponsible for s 


to see 


linating job isn’t 
hington. He is re 
g that the economic, 
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military, and diplomatic aspects of for- 
eign aid operations are harmonized 
abroad. William H. Draper, U.S. spe- 
cial representative in Europe, has just 
gone to Paris to handle this side of 
things for Harriman. 

¢ Staff—To help him with his job, 
Harriman has recruited a staff of 90- 
odd people. The hard core of his staff 
consists of four assistant directors, who 
are responsible respectively for program- 
ing, resources and requirements, legal 
affairs, and administration of the Battle 
Bill, which governs trade carried on be- 
tween aid recipients and Communist 
countries. 

Harriman counts on these assistants 
to iron out interagency disagreements 
at the technical level. But when the 
differences are about big questions, Har- 
riman has to take the reins himself, 
often seeking to get agreement at the 
Cabinet level. Sometimes a dispute 
will go to the President before it is 
solved. This shows up Harriman’s big- 
gest problem. He has no formal author- 
ity over the agencies he is coordinat- 
ing, with the exception of MSA, which 
he heads. The Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, and Defense have equal access 
to the President in case of a dispute. 

What’s more, the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Mutual Security badly overlaps 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. The same problems frequently 
must be settled in two different places— 
by the ODMS with Harriman call- 
ing the tune and again by the NAC 
with Treasury Secretary John Snyder in 
the chair. 
¢ Getting Tougher—There’s nothing 
new about conflicts over foreign aid in 
Washington. ECA, State, and Treas- 
ury have wrangled and worked at cross 
purposes over foreign aid since 1948. 
But this wasn’t too serious so long as 
foreign aid was largely economic in 
character. ECA had the money and 
could override State’s political judg- 
ment or Treasury’s financial judgment 
a lot of the time. And it did this in 
many cases. 

It’s the speedup in Western rearma- 
ment that has brought new urgency 
into foreign aid operations. Also, it 
sharply increased the chances for inter- 
governmental friction by tossing the 
Pentagon, and to a lesser extent the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, into 
the middle of foreign aid policy. 

The form of last year’s foreign aid 
legislation also has made policy-making 
tougher. Congress insisted that the 
bulk of U.S. aid be given in the form 
of military end items, rather than 
economic assistance. This alone has 
created a new source of interdepart- 
mental friction. 
¢ Disguised—F or example, about $600- 
million of last year’s economic aid was 
disguised in the military category by 
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Up e@... Production goes up 


as industrial accidents 
go down—costs go down 
as operations become 
safer. An Employers 
Mutuals Team, cooperating 
with your organization in 


a practical safety program, 





can help mightily in attaining 
these goals set by today’s critical 
economy....All this and lower insurance 


costs, too” is the customary experience 


"EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
sine ones Youn, wamen I WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . .. Consult your telephone directory = & Ee, 


Exp ovens 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group + seg 


owns 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. * 
_ 


Fire-Extended Coverage-!niand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
193 





eee ee SS Sees ee making 10% of military aid transfer- 
4 able to economic purposes. MSA was 
| forced to fight a bitter four-month-long 


pessee eee eee eee ey battle with the Pentagon to get it 


t 1 back again. The delay has made 
| phenomenal ! 


Europe’s current economic crisis that 
much harder to handle. 
Lae e eee eee eee eee ee 


Another element of confusion was 
introduced by the device of using pur- 
chasing of military equipment abroad 
as a substitute for direct economic aid. 
Such purchases usually don’t pay off 
quickly enough to help when one of 
our allies suffers a sudden economic 
crisis, as Britain and France have in the 
past few months. Moreover, the Penta- 
gon has been very slow in placing the 
contracts. And it naturally places them 
where it can get the most the cheapest 
and fastest, not where economic assist- 
ance is most needed 


ITS REVOLUTIONARY! . ; BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


“Results have been phenomenal. Actual orders resulting from the 
‘clues’ advertising total over $27.000. Inquiries are from top man- 
agement of well known companies”. 


A quotation from a letter written to us by just one of the many 
satisfied “clues” advertisers in the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


You too can talk across-the-desk there to more than 200,000 key 
executives at a cost of only $4.50 a line. 


Are you missing something by not using “clues”? 


| 








Tuna trouble: Peru is thinking of bar- 
ring foreign fishermen (that means 
U.S.) from its waters as a retaliation 


~ So for duties on fresh and frozen tuna 
now being discussed in Congress (BW 
t —Jan.26’52,p184 Meantime, State 


Dept. has suggested a quota system, 
PHOTOCOPIES allowing 25-million Ib. of tuna to come 
. to the U.S. duty free, the rest dutiable 
° roa at 3¢ a Ib. 
of anything : > , 
: es It’s reported this week 


In Colombia: 
that International Petroleum Co., Ltd., 


instantly! . 
ins ant y: is planning to sink $25-million into the 
ee, Tutumal oil fields, 200 mi. northeast of 
Bogota. Th 


pany is closemouthed 
on the deal Chemical Construc- 


E tion Corp., N York, is working with 
New, low-cost machine makes se ApEco sages m the possibility of 


the governmer 
photo-exact copies from orig- 2 building an $8-million fertilizer plant 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- om ry i at Barrancabermeja . Newsprint and 
tracts, invoices, reports, biue- pulp projects are in the wind, will be 

E tinny — ALL ELECTRIC! FULLY AUTOMA the object of a study by U.N. experts. 


prints—right in your own office. Possible raw materials include: sugar 


Here is the first major advancement in office cane bagasse, eucalyptus pulp, some im- 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to C pl n: ve wood 
80% on your copying jobs! Eiiminate costly re- NEW | Nothing else like it! ported pulp, plus native < 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- So low cost! So compact! , bad 
= for —— copying — oe —_ pS E oa U.S. radios are selling well abroad. 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes the same size as a typewriter—and costs "y 7 - n y 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white less! It's portable—just plug in any outler— For the first nonths of last year 
photo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY and the Auto-Stat is ready for instant operation, exports of set tubes, parts hit $41.3- 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- million, up 103% over the same period 
ING. It's fast—only 2 simple steps instead of No developing No fixing in 1950 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- F 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on No washing No drying ° 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and N Israel has invited outsiders to come in 
lo installation No fumes - 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! and look for oil. Foreign oil companies, 
Representatives in every principal city. some private in stors, are expected in 
pinta haa lo oe ae pe Tel Aviv soon to talk prospecting li- 
Read this American Photocopy Equipment Co. f s with the cov = : ” 
2839 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, til, censes with the government. 
MW EW book! Please Rush me-—without obligation—FREE bd 


copy of your new book on Auto-Stat— with full — of . i. = 
iniiis etbativcimaien Sees Ss cow nents adie Brazil will buy less abroad this year, 
Aato-Stat story—shows probably restrict imports to bare essen- 
leiearagnehan> ‘. tials. A healthy trade balance has been 
copy method. wiped out by heavy purchases abroad; 


the deficit for 1951 is estimated at 
$115-million, half of it in dollars. 
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THE TREND 


New Blueprints for a Bigger Industrial Plant 


American production is the eighth wonder of the 
world. This fabulous output of our factories traces back 
to the biggest, most efficient, most dynamic industrial 
plant ever constructed. 

Good news about the strengthening of this basic 
resource of the free world has just come in the fifth 
annual McGraw-Hill survey of business plans for new 
plant and equipment (BW-Feb.2’52,p76). In 1952 
industry would like to spend a record-smashing $21- 
billion for new and better tools and structures. More 
than that—for the three following years eight out of 10 
of the companies participating in the survey said they 
plan further substantial modernization, one out of two 
will need more capacity to make their present products, 
one in three plan additional capacity for new products. 

These plans add up to less than those for this year 
because key defense needs will have been met. But they 
are substantial enough to puncture pretty well the idea 
that business investment spending is due to plummet to 
virtually nothing next year. 

That capital goods expenditures by business will work 
to lower levels is, of course, no surprise. Except for 
Korea and its rearmament aftermath, we would now be 
in that phase. Economists have long plotted the ups and 
downs of capital goods spending. Since plant and 
equipment are durable goods, similar in nature to durable 
consumer goods, this uneven course is natural, but it has 
been a source of instability to the economy. Signs that a 
good volume of plant and equipment outlays are in the 
forward plans of business, subject as these may be to 
change, are a good omen for getting the economy safely 
down off its rearmament boom stilts. 

A high level of capital expenditures is necessary to 
an expanding economy for several reasons: 

e A larger, more efficient plant means greater total 
output to meet defense needs and to keep civilian sup- 
plies where they should be for a long pull. 

© Modernized equipment means greater productivity 
—more output per manhour. In a generation that may 
well carn in history the title, “Age of Inflation,” this basic 
approach for cutting costs is a powerful deterrent to 
trouble. 

© More and better tools will stretch out the labor 
force and reduce the effect of draining manpower into a 
permanently larger military organization. 

Every sector of our society has a stake in this critical 
matter of building a bigger and better capital plant for 
American industry. A short-run threat exists in the fact 
that there are not enough critical materials to go around. 
Needs for schools, highways, and certain commercial 
building will likely bring industry’s actual expenditures 
for plant and equipment this year below those planned. 
What is important in this period is to keep these justi- 
fiable counterclaims on scarce resources in balance 
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until bigger supplies of materials become available. 

The other threat to industry's plans is financial. Will 
taxes leave enough to pay the bills? Uncle Sam took 
60% of aggregate corporate net income last year. That 
is scarcely a rate to leave leeway for expansion. It’s a 
serious issue that Americans must face if they want a 
firm foundation laid for future economic growth. 


Off Base 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy, who makes a political career 
out of defending the American way of life, seems at 
times unsure how America works. His latest move is an ] 
attack on a root of American strength written into the 
Constitution itself—freedom of the press. 

The senator doesn’t like what Time Magazine said 
about him. He complained to the editor, and that is his 
right. But now he threatens to persuade Time’s adver- 
tisers that they ought to cancel their contracts in protest, 
a course he has pursued against a radio station and 
certain newspapers in Wisconsin. 

The senator must know that in responsible publica- 
tions news and editorial comment are not ruled by the 
business office, but by the editors. Advertising space is 
not bought as a reward for articles attacking or defending 
this policy or that politician. It is bought because the 
publication commands the attention of people business- 
men want to reach. Advertisers don’t want to act as 
censors of editorial policy. They know that the magazine 
then would dry up and so would the market. 

The senator’s proposal could wreck this country’s free 
press as surely as though the government took control. 
Think it over, senator. 


Brotherhood Week 


Forty-five million of us spend our major working hours 


in factories, shops, or offices. If we get along with our 
fellows, the work goes well. If we don’t, it suffers. Some- 
times the trouble lies deep. 

This is where the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews can come in. Their people are experts in deal- 
ing with hidden friction. American Smelting and Refin- 
ing, General Cable, Kenwood Mills, and others have 
called on the Conference for help in bettering human 
relations. 

Prejudice against this religion or that race is as human 
as it is ugly. Anger doesn’t help. Patience can, but it 
needs to be backed with modern techniques for under- 
standing oneself and the other fellow. 

The Conference has been developing these skills for 
almost a quarter of a century. Its Brotherhood Week, Feb. 
17-24, deserves the support of businessmen for service the 
Conference renders both to business and the country. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man... ONE OF A SERIES 


If there be a country 


which cannot stand 


any one of these tests— 


” Se 
SIE y ldo a oft 


Ralph Waldo Emerson on a civilized nation 


that country is, in all these respects, not civil 
but barbarous; and no advantage of soil 
climate, or coast can resist 

these suicidal mischiefs. 


Civilization, 1862 
Artist: herbert bayer 
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Another development using 
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This Magic-Flesh doll made 
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unusual lifelike feel, soft 


the touch. Delicately colored fle 


come through beautifully. It 


able and can survive roug! 


by Junior if he kidnaps Sist 
Chalk up these advantages 
fact that the doll is made fron 
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list of 


sales-making items made with this ver- 
satileGeon »aterial. For example, safety 
clothes and gloves that protect against 
dangerous chemicals . . . dust-and- 
moisture-proof auto light sockets . . . 
even corrosion-proof bolt heads and 
nuts! Best news of all is the economy 
in using Geon paste resin. No need for 
heavy or expensive equipment to pro- 
cess it, for this thermoplastic material is 
easily dispersed in plasticizers to make 
a paste-like fluid. Of course, solvents 
are unnecessary. 

You can mold, cast or use it for 
coating and dipping, and Geon makes 
products resistant to heat, cold, aging 


and wear, and many chemicals. Our 
technical service is ready to help you— 
just write Dept. A-2, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, O. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber «© GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers «© HARMON organic colors 





